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* E * As which 1 
ing man hatarally makes, tv moſt of ih. 
Hiftories that are extant; ant wo the Hiftorlts of - © 0 
England in particulur; is, That they arr un- | 
important; that they art uri nigh filled with 
incidents; the knowledge of whith brings tht ri. 
& neither profit nor pleaſure, For thſtant? 3 ft 
nd mere concerns us ts know wine parts in ten, of 
what is contained” in Rapit e Hiſtory, ibem 10 
kriow,. that on futh a day; ea bird aripheũ a 
feather on one of the Pytensan mount. . 
2, A contrary objeflion” tity n#vt#thelefs be 
made to the generality of oy Hifforiam. Ab 
others they are too conciſe, They. do not in am 
. wiſe cofy after Tacitus; (althy' ſome of them 
. profeſs 
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IFA C E. 1 
profeſs in do jt) wh lightly. paſſes over a thou» | 
fand circumſtances, which leſs judicious writers. 
would have related at large, while ke gives a 


very minute detail of thoſe ſiriking incidents, 
"which have a tendency either to improve the under - 


q „ STAPF 

ft ſtanding, or to amend the heart. 

4 3. This certainly ariſes from want of Judg- 
j ment, a fault very conſpicuous in moſt of our 


Hiſtorians. Either they had not a good natural 
underflanding - (and then what: could be en pected 
from, them 5 on they. had not the opportunity of 
Anproving their underſtanding- by a liberal educa» 
tion. Hence euen when they tranſcribe from the 
| moſt ſenſible authors, they betray their own little» = 
__ wefs of ſenſe. They: do. nut know what to take 
and what. to leaue: on how to + weave: together 
what they. haves talen. Much lea do they know, 
bow to. amend what they think wrong, which they 
generally alter for the warſe.. | | 
4. But à greater fault flill, is Partiality.. 
nd how very few are, free from it Even 
| | in relating the unintereſting tranſaftions which 
8 eccurred many hundred years ago, moſt authory 
| vehemently 


| PREFACE: _ Os; 
orhemently eſpouſe the cauſe, either of one party e. 
the other: as naturally, as in reading Homer, 
fome art ggtneſt for the Trojans ; others equally 
. arneſt for the Grecians. How much more 
. vehemently, may we. expect men of a warm temper, 
10 eſpauſe the cauſe of one on the other party, 
when they ſpeak of thoſe who lived near our. own 
times In the paſt. or the preſent. century? Ac- 
cordingly, ſame uialentiy attach themſelves to the 
cauſe of King Charles the Firſt : others with 
equal violence defend and extol the Long Parlia- 
ment, or Oliver Cromwell. Many ſuppoſe the | 
whole family of the Stuarts, *to have been, go 
men, and excellent Princes: others paint them as 
the worſt of nen, and the vileft of tyrants... 
5. There i is yet another objection- -which may be 
made, to all the Hiſtories of England which T 
bave ſeen :, ¶ mean the General. Hiſtories ;, for 
this objection does nat lie againſt ſeveral particular 
Hiſtories ; ſuch as Lord Clarendon's Hiſtory of 
the Rebellion, or Mr. Neal's Hiſtory ef the Pu. 
yitans) that is, they ſeem calculated only" for 
Arberfts ; far there is nothing about G00 in 
them 


% PREFACE. 
them. le wontd gurber from theſs avcounns, 
who would have rhe deff ſuſpicion, that it-is 
GOD who-governs the word ? Ti bis king- 
dom ruleth over all, in Heaven ubowe, and in 
Earth. beneath ? That he alune changeth the 
times and the ſeaſons, removeth kings and 
ſetteth up kings, and diſþo/es ail abings by bis 
almighty. per, attording to the counſels of bis 
own will * Nay, rather from the whale tenor of 
their diſcourſe one would: ſuppoſe, that GOD was 
quite out of the queſtion': that the King of Hea« 
den had ns nr to du int the revolutions Eng- 
land, than the Emperor of Japan + and that bir 
power over Great-Britain, was us efftaudlly 
_ extinguiſhed, as that of the Danes and Saxons. 
6. In ſuch an Hiſtory as I wiſh io fee, unim- 
portant incidents ſhould have no place: at mof, 

they ſhould be wry briefly an NMightly touchad, fuft 
w preſerve the thread of the narration.. Some- 
thing of the kind is attempted in the follotoin'y vs- 
Iumes, whith contain. the fubſfance of the Engliſh 
Hiſtery, a as from Dy. Goldfmith, 

| Rapin 
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Rapin, and Smollet; only with variaus correc- 5 


tions and additions, But ten thouſand. dull paſ- 
ſages are omitted; which could be inſerted for no 
other purpoſe, than to enlarge the volume, and con- 
Jequently n ä : 
than the Reader. r LY 
7. Theſe "ER „ im- 
| Lee, which tend aither 20 improve the un- 
Aerſtanding, or to inſpire the heart with noble and 
| generous ſentiments, are recited at large with all 
their circumſtances, Aud this it was. eaſy to do 
from ene or other of the Hiſtarians above-men- 
tied. If. Dr, Goldſmith. happens. to by 00 
conciſe, on any of theſs occaſions, the. defel ir 
abundantly ſupplied, either by Smollet or Rapin. 
_ With what judgment this is done in the follow- 
ing papers, muſt be ſubmitted tatbe candid reader. 
For I cannot herein comply with'the mode Ican- 
not Prevail upon, myſelſ, (alibo 4 am convinced, 
Boro faſhionable it is) to mate 42 laboured paus- 2 
Orie upon my own underſlandings.\. 
6. IFich all th ben ihe, Laer 
endeavoured to avoid, that other rock whereon ſo 
many 
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ne ie, Perry. 46 7 ave for e 
— \cniliconfeaved. the minant ibriters ux 
: both als, m Tum hr ner be biuſſau by Hither, 

- of6- 1 have lub vuren, (like Dr. Warnes, ur v“ 

amn air of Englith Hiſtory T reer faw) 

to ſlcer between the two extrem#s, ube bigdtry b 
| - we a um un we uber. Anal F unt in Hopes 

1 his will appear yo ul uho ure Are of Projuc- 

| — owe lovers of naked reuth, = 

=” 9. 'Winlly wo diveſt oneſelf of projutiice and 

Perrin, 4s Salad e eur thing, Att I 

| - Save found it emal difficult, Yo fre COD In all 

| whe fans mer. ming the multiplicity uf 
| Nb aasee, fill % fre Him that is irvifiul, 


0 ade One Great Claus, fitting un the birth of the 
— ,, 
| 0 . Sow jaw patterns have we in this kind! | 
1 mus takes GOD io his actor, vr fronts vo 
unt, be bas ary romcern in the tramſactium of 
e lowry world ® Twoihh to berbtrnare the readers 
of Engliſh Hiſtory, won noble way of thinking: 
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I Ahe my n fre GOD pervating the 
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PREFA C. Mn * 
moral, as well as the natural world, þ I would 5 
Jain have others to ſte him, in. all civil events, as 
well as in. all the Phenomena of nature, I want 
2hem to learn that the Lord is King, - be the earth 
never ſo impatient : that be putteth down one 
and ſetteth up another, in ſpite of all human 
power and wiſdom. Let there be at leaft one 
Hiſtory of England, which uniformly acknow- 
hedges this : ft there be one Chriſtian H aum, | 
; of what is flil cle, ( by @ frong figure) 
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F Lonpon, Aug. 10, 
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505 the 8 before the rival of the Romans, 
* ering thei Government. . 


T is probable, e 
originally joined to Franke, 
till ſevered from it by we e 
univerſal deluge. The .. 
tent of the rocks is ac 1 
& the ſame on each ſide of e 8 3 


2 channel, r other. 
They haye the ſane appearan riling per- 2 
pendicular and abrupt from the Mere, unlike > 
the gradual aſcent of the hills "ang py ers 
on other Coaſts, And à ridge of rock W 
; "og the 29 855 at che bottom of the Ser. 
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83 . OF ENGLAND. 


12 This Iſland was called Britannia d 2 
Romans long before che time of Cæſar. It 
3 3s ſuppoled, that this name was originally 
ven it by the merchants Who reſorted hither: 
ow the Continent, Theſe called the inhabi- 
tants Briths, from their cuſtom of painting 
heir naked bodies, and ſmall ſhields, with 
an azure blue, which in the language of the 
country was called Brith, and which ſerved 
to diſtinguiſh them from thoſe ſtrangers Who 
came among them. . 
The Britiſh Iſles were diſcovered by the 
Pheœnicians, about four hundred and fifty” 
ears before the birth of Chriſt. But long 

© 5c this period, they were peopled from the 
. Continent, by the Gauls ſettled on the oppo- 
fite ſhore, - This may be inferred, from the 
evident conformity . them; in laws, 
religion, language, manners and complexion. 
he inland inhabitants lived in cottages: 
thatched with ſtraw, and fed large herds of 
cattle. Their hair flowed down upon their 
backs and ſhoulders ; their beards were cloig 
"haven, except upon the upper lip. 
The commodities exported. from Britain 
Fefe chiefly hides and tin; TRis metal was 
8 thought peculiar to the iſland, and was in 
much requeſt both in nearer and remoter re- 
gions. Their language, Cuſtoms, religion, and 
© government, were generally the ſame with 
= thoſe of the Gauls. As to their government; 
it confiſted of ſeveral ſmall principalities, each 
under its reſpective leader; and this ſeems 
to be the earlieſt mode of dominion deduced 

: Mom the privileges of paternal authority. In 
at dangers, a commander in Own was cho- 

Jen . general e 5 and to him was 
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255 HISTORY - OF; ENGLAND: A 
committed the conduct of all, wich the po- er EA 
of making peace or war. Their forces cons. r- 
ſiſted chiefly of foot; yet they could bring 4 
conſiderable number of horſe into the held... 
They likewiſe uſed chariots in battle, With 
ſhort ſcythes faſtened to the ends af the axũ dee 
trees, which ſpread terror and devaſtation, - 
where ſoever they drove. L 
The religion. of the Britons was one of the 
molt conſiderable parts of their government; 
and the Druids, who were the guardians of it, 
poſſeſſed great authority. Theſe offered ia. 
crifices,an public and private, and pretende g 
to explh the will of Heaven. They facri ?! 
ficed human victims, whom they burned: in 
large wicker idols, made ſo capacious as C 
| The. 
plunged their knives into the 3 


* 


breaſts of the priſoners taken in war, and po by... 1: 
pheſied from the manner in which the od. 2 = 
pres, to ſtream from the wound. I 
Altars conſiſted of four broad ſtones, three Jet ww —_—_ 


* 


edge-ways, and the fourth at top, M ok 
in to this day, particularif in 
Cornwall. To theſe rites, tending to impiẽq̃ 
ignorance with awe, they added great auſterity. — = 
of manners. They lived in woods, caves, 
and hollow trees; their food was acorns g 
berries ; by theſe arts, they were almoſt aq "IR. 
red by the people. Hence they were: Pat. 
ently permitted to puniſh crimes from Which! 


which re 


2 
28 T7 
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they themſelves were ſuppoſed to be fte; ank 
their authority was ſo great, that nokonhru.- 


the property, but alſo the Iives of the pear” - oY 
were at their diſpoſal. No laws were i > 38 
ted by the princes, or common affe -- 8 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
ſon Was puniſfied by bonds or death, without 
their paffing ſentence; no plunder taken in 
war was ufed by the captor until the Druids 
determined what part they would take for 
themſelves. 8 
8 It may be eaſily ſuppoſed, that the manners 
of the people took a tincture from the diſci- 
line of theit teachers. But to have a Juſt 
idea of what the Britons then were, we have 
only to turn to the ſavage nations which ſtill 
ſubſiſt in prime val rudeneſs: Temperate ra- 
ther from neceffity than choice; patient of 
fatigue; bold, improvident, and rapacious ; 
fuch is the picture of ſavage life at preſent, 
and ſuch it was from the beginning. 
Hence it appears, that the antient Druids 
have no title to the praiſes which have been 
generally lavifhed upon them. Their Gods 
were Devils, and theſe their worſhippers; were 
Uttie better than themſelves. According to 
the beſt accounts, they were ſelf- intereſted 
- hypocrites, as great ſtrangers to mercy” asg 
to truth, and having no more knowledge of, 
or regard to the God of Heaven, than the 
wildeft of the preſent Hottentots. 8 5 
Ireland was e ee Spain ? 
Aud was at firft called Scotland. In the fi, 
century a body of the Iriſh croffing th 
-,. "ſettled in the North of Britain, which 
thence called Scotland. Before this time 
was peopled by the Pits,” or painted-Rtuons 


who had fled thither from the Romans 
* The Britons had long remained" in*this. 
Fate, when Cæſar having over- ruft Gaul pre- 
pared to invade them. It ſeems, the mea- 
fure of their itiquities being full, God Wag 
| A rein- 1 3478 no 
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now determined” to puniſh them, His pres 
tence was, that they had ſent fuccours to the 
Gauls while he waged war againſt chem. 
They endeavouted to appeaſe him by ſab- 
miſſion. But when he ſent Comius to treat 
with them, they caſt him into priſon. Czfar 
being informed of this, ſet ſail for Britain 
about midnight, and the next morning arri- 
ved on the coaſt near Dover, where he ſaw” 
the rocks and cliffs covered with armed men. 
Finding, it impracticable to gain the ſhore 
there, he choſe a landing: place of greater ſe- 
curity, This was about eight 'males-farther” 
on, probably at Deal, where there was an in- 
clining fhore and a level country. The ill 
armed Britons, were an unequal match for 
the Romans. However, they made a brave 
oppoſition; the conflicts between them were 
fierce, the loſſes mutual, and the ſucceſs var 
rious. The Britons had choſen Caſſibelaunus — 
for their commander Miſ®hef, but the pettxx 
princes threw off their allegiance. Some g © 
them fled into: the internal parts of the king” 34 
dom, others ſubmitted to Cæſat, till at length * 1 4 
Caflibelaunus himſelf, weakened-by ſo man 
deſcrtions, reſolved: upon making What terme 
he was able. Ihe conditions were, that he 3 
ſhould ſend to the Continent double the num * dos 
ber of hoſtages-at: firſt demanded, and that 
ſhould acknowledge ſubjection to the Roman 
Ceæſar then returned into Gaul and leſt the 
Britons to enjoy their cuſtoms, religion, and 
kws. But they neglected the performance 
of their ſtipulations, and only two of their 
Rates: tent over hoſtages. Whereupon Cæſar 4 
the enſuing ſpring, fet fail. WELD R n 9 
cg 1 12 RE han doch 9 
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1 Mips ; and, arriving at the place of his 
Y former deſcent,” landed without oppofition- 
al The iſlanders indeed had affembled an hex 6 
wn | and marched down to the ſea-fide to oppoſe 
11 Him; but ſeeing the number of his forces, 
1 they were ſtruck with conſternation, and re- 
I tired. The Romans purſued them to their 
4 retreats, until at laſt common danger indu- 
. ced them to forget their former diffenſions, 
1 and to unite their whole ſtrength. Caffibe- 


b | faunus was choſen to conduct them; and for 
1 ſome time harraſſed the Romans in their 

march. But undiſciplined ſtrength was not 

able to repreſs. the vigour and intrepidity of 

Cſar. He diſcomfited thie Britons in every 

action; he advanced into the country, pafſed: 

the Thames in the face of the enemy, took 

and burned the capital city of Caffibelaunus, 

eſtabliſhed his ally. Mandubratius as ſovereign: 

of the Trinobantes and having obliged the: 

inhabitants to make new ſubmiſſions, he re- 
turned with his army into Gaul. ht 
?. Auguſtus, formed a deſign of ſubduing: 
Britain; but the Britiſh ambifladors, pro- 
miſing the accuſtomed tribute, he deſiſted 
from his intentions. In the reign of his Suc- 

. © ++ Teffor Tiberius ſome Roman ſoldiers having. 

been wrecked on the Britifh coaſt, the inha- 

Hitants not only affiſtedthem with the greateſt 
Humanity, but ſent them in ſafety back to- 

their general. In conſequence of this, a con- 

ſtſant intercouſe of good offices ſubflſted be- 


LE -; tween the two nations; the principal Britiſh» 
naobility reſorted to Rome, and many received 


their education there. 1 EN 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
From that time the Britons: began to im 
prove in the arts which contribute to the ad- 
vancement of human nature. The firſt art 
which a ſavage people is generally taught by 
their politer neighbours is that of war. Ace- 
cordingly the Britons, adopted ſeveral Ro- 
man improvements, as well in their arms as. 
in their arrangement in the field. Their fe- 
rocity to ſtrangers, for which they had been 
always remarkable, was mitigated; and they 
began to permit commerce even in the inter- 
nal parts of the country. They ſtill, how 
ever, continued to live as herdimen and hun- 
ters, a manifeſt proof that the country was 
but thinly inhabited. A nation of hunters 
can never be populous, as their ſubſiſtence is 
neceſſarily däffulec over a large tract of coun- 


The Britons afterwards] for almoſt a cen. 

tury, enjoyed their libert®# till che Romans, 
in the reign of Claudius, began to think f 
reducing them under their dominion, The 3550 
expedition was conducted in the beginning by 
Plautius and other commanders; till Claudius 
himſelf finding affairs ſufficiently prepare 
for his reception, made a journey thithe ß 
and received the ſubmiſſion of ſeveral ſ taten. 
Many of the inland provinces refuſed to fub- . 75 

mit: but the ſouthern coaff, with all the ad. 
jacent country, was ſeized by the conquerors, 7 

who fecured 2 poſſeffon by fortifying ; | 
camps, building fortreſſes, and planting colo- 


NIES, 
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3 Caractacus was the firſt who ſeemed K 5 
. ing, by a vigorous effort, to reſeue his — 7 


| Before Chriſt, 16. || A. D. 43. $ A. D. % 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

country, This rude foldier, though with 
inferior forces, continued for above nine 
years, to oppoſe and harraſs the Romans; 
till Oſtorius Scapula was ſent over to com- 
mand their armies. He advanced the Roman 
conqueſts, pierced the country of the Silures, 
a warlike nation along the banks of the Se- 
vern, and at length came up with Caractacus. 
The Britiſh general, when he {aw the enemy 
approaching, drew up his army, and going 
from rank to rank, exhorted them to- ſtrike: 
the laſt blow, for liberty, ſafety, and life. 
To theſe exhortations bs ſoldiers replied 


: 
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with ſhouts of determined valour. But what 
could undiſciplined bravery avail againſt the 
attack of an army 1killed in all the arts of 
war? The Britons after an obſtinate reſiſ- 
tance, were totally routed; and a few days 
after Caractacus himſelf was delivered up to 
the conquerors. hy Cartiſmandua, queen of 


the Brigantes, WI whom he had taken re- 

fuge. Claudius commanded that he ſhould', 

be brought from Britain, in order tobe *ex+- 

- + hibited as a ſpeQacle to the Roman people. 
{© "Accordingly, on the day appointed, the Em 
pPeror aſcending his throne, ordered the cap= 
tives, and Caractacus among the number, 

to be brought into his preſence. The vaſſals 
of the Britiſh king, with_ the ſpoils taken in 
war, were firſt brought forward; theſe were 
followed by his family, who with abject la- 
mentations, implored mercy. Laſt of all 

came Caractacus himſelf, with: an undaunted 

air. He appeared no way dejected, but caſte? 
ing his eyes on the ſplendours-that furrounde& 


bs 


His TORYT OF ENGLAND. & 
kim, „Alas, cried he, how is it poffible 
that a people poſſeſſed of ſuch” magnificence 


— at home could envy me an humble cottage in 
in Britain!“ When brought into the Empes 
85 ror's preſence, he is ſaid. to have addreſſed 


him in the following manner: My preſent 


Ss. misfortunes redou as much to your honour 
L as to my diſgrace; and the obſtinacy of my 
fg oppoſition ſerves to increafe the fplendours'of 
0. your victory. Had I ſurrendered myſelf in 
2 the beginning of the conteſt, neither my diſ- 
d grace nor your glory would have attrafted the 


attention of the world, and my fate would 


now at your mercy, but if my life be ſpared 
I ſhall remain a monument of your clemency.”* 
The Emperor was affected with the Britiſh 
hero's misfortunes, arid ordered him to be 


pore, ; 
otwithſtanding theſe misfortunes; . the 


times of Nero*, taking advantage of the ab- 
fence of Paulinus the Roman 3 who 
was employed in ſubduing the 1 | 
ſey. That ſmall ifland, ſeparated from Bri- 
tain by a narrow channel, ſtill continued the 
chief ſcat of the Druids, and conſtantly af= 


that place, and Paulinus, the greateſt gene- 
ral of his age, undertook the caſe. The Bri- 
tons endeavoured to obſtruct his landing, both 
by the force of their arms and the terrors of 


© A. D. 59. 


have been buried in o__ oblivion, I am 


unchained upon the ſpot, with the reſt of the 
0 


Britons were not fubdued. They made one 
effort more to recover their liberty, in the 


of Angle 


forded a retreat to their defeated forces. It 
was thought neceſſary therefore to ſubdue ' 


their 
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their religion. Thie Prieſts and iſlanders were 


drawn up in order of battle upon he ſhore., 
The women, dreſſed like furies, with diſhe-. 
velled hair and torches in their hands, poured; 
forth the moſt terrible execrations. Such a 
fight at firſt confounded the Romans, ſo that 
they received the firſt aſſault without oppo- 
ſition. But Paulinus exhorting his troops to 
deſpiſe their menaces, drove the Britons off 
the field, burned the Druids in the ſame fires 
they had prepared for their captive enemies, 
and deſtroyed all their conſecrated groves and 
altars. 
In the mean time the Britons, reſolved by 
à general inſurrection to free themſelves from 
ſervitude, They had many motives to ag- 
gravate their reſentment; the greatneis of 
their taxes, which were levied with unremit- 
ting ſeverity ; the cruel inſolence of their con- 
querors, who reproached that very poverty 
which they had cauſed 3 but particularly the 
cruel treatment of Boadicea, queen of the 
Iceni. Praſatagus, their King, at his death had 
bequeathed one half of his dominions to the 
Romans, and the other to his daughters, thus 
| H—_ . by the ſacrifice of a part, to ſecure 
1 the reſt in his family. But it had a different 
wy. cect; for the Roman procurator immediately 
| ; took poſſeſſion of the whole; and when Boadi- 
1% cea, the widow of the deceaſed, attempted to 
remonſtrate, he ordered her to be ſcourged like 
a flave, and violated the chaſtity of her daugh- | 
ters. Theſe outrages produced a revolt thro? 
the whole iſland. The Iceni, were the firſt 4 
0 take arms; all the other ſtates ſoon 
| | | | followed 
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followed the example ?” and Boadicea, a wo- 
man of great beauty and an unconguered 
ſpirit, was appointed to head the common 
forces, Theſe, exaſperated by their wrongs, 
attacked ſeveral of the Roman ſettlements and 


colonies with ſucceſs. Paulinus haſtened to 
relieve London, which was already a flouriſh- 


ing colony; but found on his arrival that it 


would be requiſite for the general nag to 
abandon it. It was ſoon reduced to aſhes; 
and the Romans, with all other ſtrangers, to 


the number of ſeventy thouſand, put to the 


ſword, Fluſhed with theſe ſucceſſes, the 
Britons no longer ſought to avoid .the enemy, 
but boldly came to the place where Paulinus 


waited their arrival, poſted in a very adyan- 


tageous manner with a body of ten thoutand 


men. The battle was obſtinate and bloody. 
Boadicea herſelf appeared in a chariot with 


her two daughters, and Harangued her army; 
but the 1rregular bravery of her troops was 


unable to reſiſt the cool intrepidity of the 


Romans. They were routed with great 
ſlaughter, eighty thouſand periſhed in the 
ficld, and a vaſt number were made priſoners, 
while Boadicea herſelf, fearing to fall into the 
hands of the victor, put an end to her life by 
poiſon. || But the general who finally eſta- 
bliſhed the dominion of the Romans in this 
ifland was Julius Agricola, who governed it 
during the reigns of Veſpaſian, 


by his courage as humanity. xy. 
Agricola, as the northern part of the goun - 
try was leaſt tractable, carried hip Vctoriqut 
| 4 arms 


A. D. 75. * 


itus, and 
Domitian, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf as well 
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arms thither, „He was oppoſed by Galgaeus 
at the head of a numerous army, whom, he 
"defeated in a deciſive action. Vet he did not 
think proper to purſue the enemy into their 
retreats, but embarking a body of troops on 
board his fleet, ordered the commander to ſur- 
round the whole coaſt of Britain, which had 
| 0 not been diſcovered to be an iſland till the pre- 
jy 
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I ceding year. This armament, fteered to the 
Ry northward, and making the tour of the Whole 
"oh iſland, arrived in the port of Sandwich, wich- 
out the leaſt difaſter. 
During theſe military enterprizes Agricola 
18 was ever attentive to the arts of peace. He 
| _— ' attempted to humanize the fierceneſs of the 
" ' Britons, by introducing the Roman laws, 
9 habits, manners, and learning. He taught 
them to raiſe all the conveniences of life, in- 
. tructed them in the arts of agriculture, and, 
order to protect them in their peaceable 
ſſions, drew a rampart, and fixed a train 
_ ofigarriſons between them and their northern; 
"mamkgh bours ; thus cutting off the ruder and 
more barren parts of 1 iſland, and ſecuring 
the Roman province from the invaſion of a 
_ fierce and neceffitous enemy. + From that time 
" the Romans ſeemed more defirous of fecuring 
- ber they poſſeſſed, than of making new con- 


3 


8. 

4 ven years after che time of Agricola, 
45 a profound peace prevailed in Britain: Only 
they were frequently harraſt by their Northern 
Neighbours; to ſubdue whom, . the Emperor 
Adrian himſelf came over: And cauſed a 
en of earth to be throwa. up from the 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 13 
mouth of the Tyne, to Solway frith. * Twen!“ 
ty years after the Romans raiſed another ram 

art, between the Frich of Forth, and the 
7 rith of Clyde. + The Caledonians hn thy 
their incurfions, the Emperor Severus, thoug 
fixty years old, came over to chaſtiſe them. 
After loſing many men, he cauſed a wall of 
free-ſtone, fixty-exght miles in length, to be 
built in the place of Adrian's rampart. He 
afterwards died at York, So did the Empe- 
ror Conſtantius. Conſtantine his ſucceſlor is 
ſuppoſed to have been born at Colcheſter,” the 
Britons lived under him in great tranquility 2 
But in ſucceeding ages, Rome, that had long 
given laws to nations, began to fink under h 
own greatneſs, Mankind, as if by a general 
conſent, roſe up to vindicatetheir natural free 
dom; almoſt every nation aſſerting that inde» - 
pendence which they had been long ſo unjuſtly, 


deprived of, It was in theſe turbulent times 
that the emperors found themſelves obliged to 
recruit their legions from the troops that werk 
placed to defend the frontier provinces. - Ane 
as the Roman forces decreafed. in Britain, She” 
the Pitts and Scots more and more infeſted  * 2 
the northern parts; and croſſing the Frith, 
which the Romans could not guard, fille. 

the country with {laughter and. conſternation... 28 


When repulſed, as was at firſt always the "2403 + 5 4 
caſe, they retired with the ſpoil, and watched 
for the next opportunity of invaſion. © Tr 

1 * * ** nnn 
At length, in the reign of Valentian the 
younger, the empire of Rome being fati get 
with diſtant expeditions, informed the'wretchs-- / | 
ed Britons, that __ were now no longer t 

, | K 
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_  Expe& foreign protection. They accord- 
ingly, drew away from the jijſland all the 
Romans, and moſt of the Britons who were 
fit for military ſervice. 1 Thus they took 
their laſt leave of the iſland, never more to 
return, after having been maſters of it near 
four centuries, 

It is far from certain, that St. Paul ever 

* Fas in Britain; nor does it appear, who firſt 
preached the Goſpel here. The ſtory of Kin 

Lucius embracing Chriſtianity in the Second 
Century, 1s likewiſe exceeding doubtful. And 
| tho? there were Chriſtians in the ifland, as we 
learn from Tertullian, before the end of the 
uu. 4 it ſeems they were but few till 
towar e «cloſe of the third Century. In 
the beginning of the fourth, many of them 
ſuffered Martyrdom, in the general perſecution. 
raiſed by Diocleſian, throughout the Romay 
Empire. | | of 
In the beginning of the fourth Century 
three Britiſh Biſhops were preſent at the 
Council of Arles : The decrees.of which were 
ſent by the ſubſcribing Biſhops to the Biſhop 
of Rome. But far from addreſſing him as 
Sovereign of the Church, they gave him no 
Epithet but that of Dear Brother.“ They 
fay, Since they had not the comfort of ſeeing 
their brother, the Biſhop of Rome, at Arles, 
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morals. He is ſaid to have denied Original 
Sin, and to have taught, that man may at- 1 
tain Perfection in this life, and that without 
the aſſiſtance of the Grace of God. But we 

cannot be ſure of this: As all the aecount of 


him which we have is from his bitter Ene - a 
mies, who took care to deſtroy all his writ- a 
ings. It is not improbable, that he was one 
of the moſt judicious, as well as one of the 
holieſt men of the Age. | | 
* 
eco | a 1 
| nt . a 
| & H A P. II. _ . a : 47S | 
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The Britons and Saxons. 5-5. PER 
HE Britons were now in a miſerable con- B 


dition: But they did not profit by afk 

hey ſuffered : They were ſtill utterly withoujt 
z0d in the world; as ignorant of him as the 
eaſts that periſh, * In the mean time, the 
Picts and Scots uniting together, attacked the 
orthern wall with redoubled forces. Hav- 
ng opened themſelves a. paſſage, they rava- 
ged the whole country with impunity, While 
he Britons bought ſhelter in their woods and 
mountains. | 
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It happened, however, that the Picts theme 
ſelves began to feel the ſame inconveniencies 
in a country which they had ravaged'; 'and 
being in want of neceſſaries, were obliged: to 
3 into their own country. 

1 The enemy having left the country open, 
os Britons jo fully iffued from their moun- 
tains and foreſts, and purſued once more their 
uſual arts of huſbandry, which were attended 
with ſuch abundance- the ſucceeding ſeaſon, 
that they ſoon forgot all their paſt miſeries. 
But it had been happy for them, if plenty had 
not removed one evil to plant another. They 
began, from a ſtate of famine, to indulge 
themſelves in ſuch riot and luxury, that their 
bodies were enervated, and their minds de- 
bauched. God who had delivered them was 
not in all their thoughts, They fell into a 

total profligacy of manners; Which inſtead of 
being reftrained, was encouraged and increaſ- 
eld by eKample of their Clergy. Being in- 
tleormed of freſh preparations for an invaſion 
from their mercileſs neighbours, they pitched 
upon Vortigern as their 8 and ſovereign. 
his ſtep was only productive of freſh cala- 
mities. Vortigern, inſtead of exerting what 
ſtrength remained in the kingdom, only ſet 
-  *himfelfto look for foreign afſiſtance; 1 as the 
Saxons appeared to him at once the moſt mar- 
"tial, and the moſt likely to eſpouſe his inte. 
1 Teſts. 
Ikhue Saxons were one branch 
thic nations, which emen 6 
thern hive, came down to give 
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the name of Suevi, had, ſome time before 
Cæſar's invaſion of Gaul, ſubdued an exten- 
ſive empire in Germany. Theſe, for their 
ſtrength and valour, were formidable to all 
the German nations. They were afterwards 
divided into ſeveral nations, and each became ; 
famous for ſubduing the country they invaded. _ 
France, Germaiiy, and England, were among, 1 
the number of their conqueſts, | 

They dreſſed with ſome 1 of elegance, 
which the generality of the Britons, had not 
yet learned. Their women uſed linen -gar- 
ments, trimmed and ftriped with purple. 
Their hair was bound in wreaths, or fell in 
curls upon their ſhoulders; their arms were 
bare, and their boſoms uncovered; faſhions, 
which, in ſome meaſure, ſeem peculiar to the 
ladies of England to this day. Their govern- 
ment was generally an elective monarchy, 
and ſometimes a republic. Their command 
ers were choſen for their merit, and diſmiſſed 
when their authority was no longer needful. 
The ſalaries they were ſupplied with, ſeldom 
exceeded a bare ſubſiſtence; and the honours 
they received, were the only reward of their 
fuperior dangers and fatigues. N erty 

t was no diſagreeable circumſtance to theſe 
conquerors, to be invited into a country upon 
which they had, for ages been forming de- 
ſigns. In conſequence, therefore, of Vorti- 
gern's invitation, they arrived with fifteen 
hundred men, under the command of Hengiſt 
and Horſa, who were brothers, landed on the 
He of Thanet and were put im poſſeſſion there - 
of, according to their agreement. They did 
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38 HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
not long remain inactive; but, being joined 
by the Britiſh forces, boldly marched againſt 
the Pitts and Scots, who had advanced as far 
as Lincolnſhire, and gained a complete vic- 


tory. 6% F | 
Hengiſ and Horſa 9 ſenſible of the 
fertility of the country to which they came, 
and the barrenneſs of that which they had left 
behind, invited over great numbers of their 
countrymen to become fſharers in their new 
expedition. It was no difficult matter to per- 
tuade the Saxons to embrace an enterprize, 
which promiſed, at once, an opportunity of 
diſplaying their valour, and of ronald 
their rapacity. YAccordingly they ſent over 
a freſh ſupply of five thouſand men. 8 90 
The Britons now began to entertain appre- 
henſions of their new allies, whoſe numbers 
augmented, as their ſervices became leſs ne- 
cetlary. © However N bore every encroach- 
ment with patience. But the Saxons being 
determined to come to a rupture with them, 
eaſily found a pretext, complaining, that 
their ſubſidies were il paid, and their provis 
 hons - withdrawn. They, demanded that 
theſe grievances ſhould immediately re- 

dreſſed, otherwiſe they would do themſelves 
juſtice; and, in the mean time, they engaged 
ma treaty with the Pits, whom they had 
been called in to repreſs. The Britons, at 
length took. up arms; and. having depoſed” 
Vortigern, put themſelves under the com- 
mand of Vortimer, his ſon. - || Theſe-nations 
were perpetually at variance, their. hatred 
to each other. enflamed by difference of reli- 
gion, the Britons being Chriſtians, that is, 
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in name, and the Saxons, ftill remaining in a 
ſtate of idolatry. Many battles were fought ; 
between them, in one of which, fought at 
Eglesford, in Kent, Horſa, the Saxon general, 
was 1lain, | | 
Hengiſt, now ſole commander, procuring 
conſtant ſupplies from his native country, 
carried devaſtation- into the molt remote cor- 
ners of Britain. He ſpared neither ſex, age, . 
or condition, but laid all the country deſolate 
before him. It was about this time, than 
numbers, deſerting their native country, fled 
over to the province of Armorica, ſince called” _ 
Brittany, * where they ſettled in great num 
bers, among a people of the ſame manners 
and language with themſelves. _ | 
The Britons found a temporary relief in 
the valour of one or two of their ſucceeding” 
1 + After the death of Vortimer, Am- 
broſius, a Briton, though of Roman deſcent, 
was inveſted with the command, and in ſome 
. meaſure proved ſucceſsful in uniting his coun- 
trymen againſt the Saxons. He penetrated | 
with his army into the very heart of their 
poſſeſſions, and reſtored the Britiſh” intereſtt 
and dominion.” . Still, however, Hengiſt kept 424 
his ground in the country; and inviting over 
a new tribe of Saxons, under the command of 
his brother Octa, he ſettled them in Nor- 
thumberland. As for himſelf, he kept poſ- 
ſeſſion of the kingdom of Kent, comprehead- 
ing alſo Middleſex and Eſſex, fixing his royal 
ſeat at Cantetbury, and leaving his new 
acquired dominions to his poſterit x. 
After the death of Hengiſt, ſeveral other 
German tribes, allured by the fucceſs of their 
| C4 country 
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countrymen, . came over in great numbers. 
A body of their countrymen, under the con- 
du& of Alla and his three ſons, f had ſome: 
time before laid the foundation of the king- 
dom of the South Saxons, This new king- 
dom included Surry, Suſſex, and the New 
Foreſt; and extended to the frontiers of 
A . | v | 
At this period, Merlin, the Britiſh Pro- 
phet lived. All the Monkiſh writers call him 
a wizard. It ſeems, he was a ſenſible man, 
who for his Learning and ſkill in the Mathe- 
matics, was counted as ſomething preterna- 
tural, in thoſe days of ignorance. - | 
* Another tribe of Saxons, under the com- 
mand of Cerdic and his ſon Kenric, landed in 
the weſt, and from. theace took the name of 
Weſt Saxons. Theſe met a vigorous. oppo- 
fition from the natives, but being reinforced 
from Germany, and aſſiſted by their country -- 
men on the ifland, routed the Britons ; - and 
although retarded in their progreſs by the 
celebrated king Arthur, they had ſtrength 
enough to uy poſſeſſion of their conqueſts. 
iS Theſe eſtabliſhed the third Saxon kingdom in 
| _ the iſland, namely, that of the Weſt Saxons,. 
including the counties of Hants, Dorſet, 
Wilts, Berks, and the Iſle of Wight. 
It was in oppoſing this. Saxon invader: 
that the celebrated prince Arthur acquired“ 
his fame. Could courage alone repair the: 
miſerable ſtate of the Britons, his might have 
been effectual. According to the moſt au- 
thentic hiſtorians, he worſted the Saxons in 
twelve ſucceſſive battles. But they were too 
numerous and powerful to be extirpated * 
at 
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that a peace, was the only: fruit of his victo-- 
ries. The enemy Kill . groney 3. and 
this prince, in the decline of life, had the 
mortification, from , domeſtic troubles, to be 
a patient ſpectator of their encroachments. 
His firſt wife had been carried off hy Melnas, 
king of Somerſetſhire, who detained: her a 
whole year at Glaſtonbury, until Arthur, 
diſcovering the place of her retreat, advanced 
with an army againſt the raviſher, and oblig- 
ed him to give her back. In his ſecond wife, 
perhaps, he was more fortunate, as we have 
no mention made of her ;. but it was other - 
wiſe with his third conſort, who was debauch- 
ed by his own: nephew Mordred. This pro- 
duced a rebellion, in which the king and his 
traiterous kinſman meeting in battle, ſlewy 
each other,. _ 2 > 1 | 

Thus fell the laſt of the Britiſh worthies,: 
who had with indefatigable courage. ſo long 
ſupported- the cauſe of his ſinking. country, 
he was certainly, excluſive of all, fiction, an 
illuſtrious hero, of unſhaken fortitude, un- 
blemiſhed? morals, and unlimited generoſity. 
He was likewiſe zealous for religion, and an 
eminent patron and protector of learning. At 
his dying requeſt, he was buried in the old“ 


church at: Glaſtonbury, by his ſecond wife 0 "iP 


Guinever. 1 Fas ITT 
In the mean time, while the Saxons: were 
thus gaining ground in the weſt, their coun- 
trymen were not leſs active in other parts. 
} Adventurers {till continuing to- pour over 
rom Germany, one body of them, under the 
command of Ut, lian] upon the counties of- 
f IG 04” Cambridge: 
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Cambridge; Suffolk, and Norfolk, and 1 
their 1 ra the title of King of. the 


. 


Eaſt Angles, Which was the fourt Saxon 


0 8 founded in Britain. 
Another body of theſe adventurers fer 
a kingdom under the title of Eaſt Saxony, 


or Eſſex, com —— Eſſex, Middleſex, 
And part of pPrmnrns Nha This kingdom, 


which was diſmembered from that of 87 77 | 
formed the fifth Saxon pripcipality- | -; 
The kingdom of Mercia was the ſixth; | 


comprehending all the middle counties, from 


the banks of the Severn to the frontiers of 


the two laſt named kingdoms. * 

The ſeventh and laſt kingdom which they 
obtained, was that of Northumberland, one 
of the moſt powerful and extenſive of them- 
all. This was formed from the union of two 
tmaller Saxon kingdoms, the one called Ber- 
nicea, containing the preſent county of Nor 
thumberland' and the biſtioprick of Durham; 
the ſubjects of the et called the Deiri, 


extending themſelves over Lancaſhire and 


Yorkſhire. Theſe kin _ work united in 


the perſon: of Ethelfrid, f Northum- 


- Herland, by the expulfion 2 ike his bro-- 
ther-in-law, from the kingdom' of the Deirjz, 

andthe ſeizure of his dominions. 
? In this manner the natives being overs 


powered, ſeven kingdoms were eſtabliſhed in 


ritain, which have been ſince well known by 


the name of the Saxon Heptarchy. The Bri- 


tons having been exhauſted by continual wars, 
and even worn out by their own victories, 
were compelled to 3 the more + fertile: 


. | X | Parte, 
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oe” be the country; and to take refuge in- 
ales and Cornwall. The few who were 
not either maſfacred or expelled their habi- 
tions; were reduced to the moſt abject flavery, 
and employed in cultivating thoſe grounds for- 
their new maſters, which they: once claimed. 
as their-owN. - 1 
From this time Bririſh and Koi cellvaksi ps 
ceaſed : The language, which had been eiche 
Latin or Celtic, was diſcontinued, and the 
Saxon or Engliſh only was” ſpoken. The 
land, before divided into-colonies or 3 
ments, was cantoned into ſhires. The habits 
of the people in peace, and arms in war, their- 
titles of honour, their laws, and methods dk 
trial by jury, were continued as originally : 
praftifo d by the Germans. But they im: 
tated the Britons in their government, by de- 
fpotic and hereditary- monarchies, while their 2 
exemplary chaſtity, and their abhorrence of P 
flavery; were quite fotgotten. Wer 3 
The Saxons having no longer the Bfhͥůl mT 
to contend with, began to quarrel” among "of 
themſelves- A country divided into a 7 SS. 
ber of petty independent prineipalities, muſt, F 
ever be” ſuhject to contention- The wars bY 7 
there fore and revolutions of theſe little rivat 2 
ftates were extremely numerous, and the e - 
counts of them have ſwelled the hiſtorian? +, 88 cet 


ty. written, that 4 repetition of them e 


gratify nenher” our judgment nor curioſity: 2 1 


ſtead therefore of entering into a detail o 5 


tumultuous battles, it will be more proper to 


ive ſome account of the introduction o > 


hriſtianity among. the Saxons, nn, 42 
* during this dreary nd.” | 
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Before this, there were many ſchools of 
learning in Britain, under the inſpection of 
perſons eminent for tlieir abilities. One was 
taught at Landaff; another at Lantuit in Gla- 
morganſhire. Where a great number of the 
Britiſh nobiHty received their education. 
Dubritius, Brlhop of Landaff, built twelve 
Monaſteries, wherein all the monks earned 
their bread by their own labour. That of 
Bangor afforded many perſons, eminent both: 
for learning and piety, and generally con- 
tained between two and three thouſand 
Monks, who all lived by the labour of their 
hands. It*ſeems, that while all the other 
parts of Britain were filled with vice, and 
war, and bloodſhed and confuſion, religion 
and peace were found among the Welſh, and: 
flouriſhed together for ſome centuries. 
The 9 religion never ſuffered more: 
perſecution than it underwent in Britain from 
the barbarity of the Saxon pagans, who burn 
ed all the churches, ſtained the altars with the 
blood of the clergy, and maſſacred all thoſe 
whom they found profeſſing Chriſtianity- This 
daeplorable ſtate of religion in Britain was firſt. 
| taken into conſideration by St. Gregory, who 
was then pope, and he undertook to ſend 
- miſionaries thither. Some favourable: cir-- 
cumftances ſeemed providentially to prepare. 
the way for their arrival. Ethelbert, king: 
of Kent, in his father's life-time had mar- 
ried Bertha, the only daughter of Coribet,. 
king of Paris. But before he was admitted: 
to this alliance, he was obliged to ſtipulate 
that this princeſs ſhould enjoy, the free exer- 
ciſe of her religion, which was that of Chrit- 
| tianity. 


* 


tianity. + She was therefore attended to 
Canterbury, the place of her reſidence, by 
Luidhard, a Gauhſh prelate, who officiated: 
in a church dedicated to St. Martin, which 
had been built by the Britons, near the walls. 
of Canterbury, The exemplary conduct and 

owerful preaching of this primitive bithop,. 
added to the queen's learning and zeal, made 


very ſtrong impreſſions upon the king, as well 


as the reſt of his ſubjects, in favous of Chriſ- 
tianity. 5 

* The next year, Gregory ſent over forty” 
Benedictine Monks, with Auſtin at therr- 


— 


head. Upon his firſt landing in the Ifle of 


Thanet, he ſent one of his interpreters to the 
Kentiſh king, declaring he was come from 
Rome with offers of eternal ſalvation. The 
king immediately ordered them to be furniſh-- 


ed with all neceſſaries, though without decla- 


ring himſelf in their favour. Auguſtine, 
encouraged by this, proceeded with redoubled' 
zeal to preach the gotpel. So much aſſiduity, 
together with the earneſtneſs of his addreſs, 
and the example of his followers, at laſt pow-- 


erfully operated. The king openly eſpouſed 


the Chriſtian religion, while his example 
wrought ſo ſucceſsfully. on his ſubjects, that 


numbers of them came voluntaxily to be bap- 


tized. The heathen temples we changed to 
places of Chriſtian worſhip, an 
es as had been ſuffered to decay we 
Auſtin was conſecrated archbiſhop 


repaired. 


Canter 


bury, || endowed with authority over all the 


Britiſh churches, and his aſſociates, ſpread 
themſelves over all the country. 
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2 HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
The kingdom of the heptarchy which next. 
embraced the Chriſtian faith was that of Nor- 
thumberland :. Edwin, a: wiſe, brave, and 
active prince, then king of the country, was 
married to Ethelburga, the daughter of Ethel- 
bert, who had been ſo- lately converted. This 
- princeſs, emulating the glory of her mother, 
who had been the inſtrument of converting 
ber huſband and his ſubjects, carried Paulinus, 
à learned hiſhop, with her into Northumber- 
land. Edwin, whom his queen folicited- to- 
embrace Chriſtianity, for à long” time heſi- 
tated, willing to examine its doctrines, before 
ue declared in their favour, & Accordingly he 
held ſeveral conferences with Paulinus, and, 
after a- ſerious diſcuffion, declared himſelf a 
_ Ehriſtian; The high prieſt alfo of the pagan 
ſuperſtition ſoon after declaring himſelf a con- 
vert, and the whole body. of the people fol“ 
lowed their example: That is, were bap+- 
nzed, called themfelves Chriſtians, and uſed 
the chriſtian. modes of worſhip! And how 
little did they gain by this ? 4 
It was before this, (A. D. 613) that Adel 
frid, then king of Northumberland, invaded 
Wales, killed twelve hundred and fifty of the 
monks of Bangor, and demoliſhed their monaſ- 
tery. . gut +600 
The authgrity of Edwin, ſoon prevailed 
upon Earpwold, the king of the Eaſt-Angles; 
Was to embrace chriſtianity, . This-monarch, how= 
| '_ ever, after the death of Edwin, . relapſed into 
1. his former idolatry. But upon his deceaſe; 
Sigebert, his Aa ee un had been edu- 
cated. in France, reſtored Chriſtianity. among 
the Angles. | 455 


| Mercia 
C& A. D. 626. 29 22 Wt 7 
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** Mercia, themoſt powerful kingdom of the 
keptarchy, owed its converfion, likewiſe, to a 
woman. The wife of Peada, who was the 
daughter of Ofwy; king of Northumberland, 
having been bred in the Chriſtian faith, em- 
ployed her influence with ſucceſs im conver- 
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new religion was attended with ſmall influence 
on the manners of that fierce people, as we 
find Otto, one of their new converted kings, 
treacheroutly deſtroying Ethelbert, king of the 


= 


w 


ment for this tranſgreſſion, he made a pilgri- 
mage to Rome, and procured abſolution. It 
was upon this oceaſion, that to ingratiate him 
ſelf with the pope, he engaged to pay him a 
yearly donation for the ſupport of an Engliſh. 


poſſeſſed of thirty-pence a year. This im- 
poſition being afterwards generally levied 
throughout the kingdom, went by the name 
of Peter- pence. In the kingdom of Eſſex, 
Sebert, who was nephew to Ethelbert, king 
of Kent, was before this, (A. D. 61e) pre- 
vailed upon by his uncle to embrace the chriſ- 
tian rehgion. 2 "4 
We know but little of the propagation of 
Chriſtianity in the kingdom of Suffex ; but 
this being the ſmalleſt of all the Saxon hep- 
tarchy, it is probable it was governed in it's 
opinions by ſome of it's more powerful neigh- 
bours. During the reign of Ciſſa, one of its 
88 ö Uing⸗ 
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college at Rome; and, in order to raife tze 
ſum, 1mpoſed a tax of a penny on each houſe 


ting her huſband and his ſubjects. But the . 


Eaſt Angles, at an entertainment to which he : 
had been invited. However, to make atone=- | © ©7238 
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kings, the kingdom fell into a total: depen- 
dence upon that of Walter and to this r 
bably it owed its converſion. 

The kingdom of Weſſex, which i in the pid 
fwallowed up all the reſt, was, of all the 
Saxon eſtabliſhments the 'moſt active and 
warlike.. * After ſeveral reigns, Ceodwalla 
mounted the throne, an enterprizing, war- 
like, and ſucceſsful prince. He ſubdued. en- 
urely the kingdom of Suffex, and annexed it 
to his own. * + He made alſo ſome attempts 
upon Kent, but was repulſed with vigour.. 
Ina, his ſucceſſor, was the moſt renowned of 
all the kings who reigned in England during 
the heptarchy. This monarch inherited the 
military virtues of Ccodwalla, but improved 
by policy, juſtice, and prudence.. He made 
war upon the Britons, who yet remained in 
. Somerſet, and having totally ſubdued . that 
province, he treated the vanquiſhed with a 
humanity hitherto unknown to the Saxon 
conquerors. In leſs than a year after he 
mounted the throne of Weſſex, he was dey 
elared monarch of the Anglo Saxons. He 
compiled a body of laws, which ſerved as 
the ground-work of thoſe which were after 
wards publiſhed by Alfred. He alſo aſſem- 
bled a general council of the clergy, in which 
it was determined, that all churches, monaſ- 
teries, and places of religious Worfhip which 
had gone to ruin or decay, ſhould be, rebuilt, 
At length, after a diſtinguiſhed reign; of 
thirty- -teven years, in the 9 of life, he 
made a pilgrimage to Rome; and on his re- 
turn home, ſhut himſelf up in a cloiſter,, 

where 
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chere he died. } To him ſucceeded Oſwald, 

udred, Sigebert, Cenulph, and - Brithric 3 
ill theſe claiming the crown, not entirely by 
Pereditary right, nor yet totally rejecting 
heir family pretenfions. 1977 
It was in the reign of the laſt- named mo- 


ate king Ina, began to grow popular among 
he Weſt Saxons, both on account of his fa- 
nily and private merit. Being ſenſible, ho- 
ver, of the danger of popularity, under 
uch a jealous monarch as Brithric, he with 
rew into France, to the court of Charle- 


>: agne, at that time the moſt poliſhed prince 
E f Europe. This was a ſchool, in which 
d oung Egbert failed not to make a rapid pro- 
© fliciency; and he ſoon acquired ſuch accom- 
q Wpliihments, both in arts and arms, as made 
, 


him greatly. ſuperior to any of - has-country+ 
en at home. os R 
Nor was it long before this prince had an 
opportunity of ditplaying his natural and ac+ 
quired talents to advantage. For Brithrie being 
poiſoned by his wife Eadburga, the nobility 
recalled hun. to aſcend the throne of his an- 
ceſtors. * About that time alfo, a provi- 
dential concurrence of events prepared the 
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whole country. The royal families had been 
entirely extinguiſhed in all the kingdoms, ex- 
cept that of Weſſex. Thus, Egbert was the 
only ſurviving. deſcendant of thoſe. conque- 
rors, who boaſted their deſcent from Woden z. 
and conſequently, beſide his perſonal merit, 
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arch, that Egbert, a grand-nephew of the 


way for his becoming ſole monarch of the 


he had hereditary pretenfions to the throne of 
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the united kingdoms. It was his deſirè to 
unite theſe petty. ſtates inte one great king- 
dom.. The Fins of Mercia was the Grit wit 
furniſhed him with a pretext for recovering 
the part of his dominions, which had former- 
been diſmembered. Beornult, the mo- 
narch of that country, taking advantage of 
Egbert's abſence, then employed in quelling 
the Britons, invaded his deminions with a 
numerous army. Egbert was not remiſs in 
marching to oppoſe him, with a body of 
troops leſs numerous but more reſolute. Botlr 
armies met at Wilton, and a battle enſuing, 
the Mercians were defeated with terrible 
flaughter. *8 ES >” 
While the victor purſued his conqueſt into 
the enemies' country, he diſpatched his eldeff 
fon, Ethelwolf, with an army, into the king- 
dom of Kent, who ſeon made himſelf maſter 
of it, The Eaſt Saxons alſo, and part of 
Surry, readily. ſubmitted to Egbert; nor were 
the Eaft Angles backward in ſending ambaſt 
ſadors to crave his protection, againſt that 
nation 'whoſe yoke they were reſolved no lon- 
ger to bear. The Mercian King attempting 
to repreſs - their defectien, was defeated, and 
flain : And two years-after, Exidecan, his fucs: 
ceſſor, met with the ſame fate. Withalf, one 
of their eoldermen, ſoon after- put himſelf at 
their head, but being driven from province to 
province by. the victorious arms of Egbert, he 
was, at laſt, obliged to take. ſhelter in the 
abbey of Croyland, while Egbert made himſelf 
maſter of the whole kingdom of Mercia. 1 
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The kingdom of Northumberland was the 

laſt that ſubmitted to his authority. By this- 

ſubmiſſion, all the kingdoms of the Heptarchy: 

were united under his command ; but, to give 
ſplendour to his authority, a general council — 
of the clergy and laity was ſummoned at | 
Wincheſter, where he was ſolemnly erowned 

king of England, by which name the united 


2 kingdom was thenceforward called. | 
* Thus, about four hundred years after the 
f WH rt arrival of the Saxons in Britain, alF their 


petty ſettlements were united into one great =, 
ſtate, and nothing offered, but proſpects ot 5 
peace, ſecurity, and increafing rehnement. 
At this period, namely, about the eighth cen- 


o tury, the arts and ſciences, which had been : 

| before only known to the Greeks and Romans, 79 
verre diſſeminated over Europe, where they "Y 
r WF were ſufficient to. raiſe the people aboſ# mere 

f WT barbarians; tho' they had loſt much of their 


native ſplendor 1n the tranſplantation; 1 
From the time that Auguſtine converted "8 
Ethelbert to Chriſtianity, - the power of the 2 
papal See was ſlowly and: gradually inereaſ- 
ing in England; altho*' frequently oppoſed. 
But it had now ſurmounted all oppofition, 
and was almoft univerſally acknowledged. 
But Religion was at an exceeding low eb: 
So that it may admit of much doubt, whe- 
ther the Engliſh. Chriſtians, ſo called, had 
either more piety or humanity, than their 


Heathen Anceſtors.. 
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From the Acceſſion of 7 . to the Norman. 
Conqueſt. | 


GBERT was hardly ſettled on u his 125 

throne, when both he and his. ſubjects 
began to be alarmed at the approach of,. new 
and unknown enemies. * A fwarm of thoſe 

nations, who had poſſeſſed the countries hor- 
dering on the Baltic, began, under the names 
of Danes and Normans, to infeſt the weſtern 
- coaſts. of Europe; and fo fill all, places, 
Where. they came, with ſlaughter. andidevaſta- 
tion, Whe Normans fell upon the northern 
coaſts of France; the Danes chiefly, upon 
England, their firſt appearance being when | 
Brithric was king of Weſſex. A It was then, 
that a ſmall body of them landed on the coaſts 
of that kingdom, and having committed 


Fig - forme depredations, fled back to their ſhips. 


About ſeven years after they made a * 
upon the kingdom of Northumberland, hut 
their fleet being ſhattered by a ſtorm, they 
were defeated by the inhabitants, and put; 
the ſword. It was not till about five years 
after the acceſſion of Egbert, that their inv 
fions became truly formidable. From that 
time they continued, with unceafing ferocity, 

until the whole kingdom was reduced to the 

moſt diſtreſsful bo age. * 


„A. D. 829. 4 A. D. 785. 


As the Saxons had utterly neglected their 


ing upon the iſle of Sheppey, in Kent, and 
returned to their ſhips loaden with ſpoil. 
+ Their next attempt, the year enſuing, was 
at the mouth of the Tyne, Where they landed 
a body of fifteen thouſand men, that made 
good their ground againſt the efforts of Eg- 
bert; who, after a battle, was obliged to 
draw off his forces by night. Within two 
years after they landed in Cornwall; and be- 
ing joined by the Britons there, they advanced 
towards the borders of Devonſhire, where 
they were totally routed by Egbert, in à 
pitched battle, at Hengſdown-hill, near Kel- 
lington. By this victory, he ſecured the 
kingdom from invaſion for, ſome time; but 
his death invited them to renew their NVaſta- 
tions, He reigned thirty «ſeven year ẽWenty 
as king of Wellex only, ſeven with ti tit 
monarch, and ten as real ſovereign: He 
was doubtleſs a great warrior, that is, à great 
robber and murderer. Hereby he acquired 


| the ſurname of Great, ſuch is the wifdom of 
: the-world ! ; | "> xe 
: He was ſucceded by Ethelwolf, his fon, 


his father. He was ſcarcely ſettled dn his 
throne, when a fleet of Daniſh ravagers, con 
ſiſting of thirty-three fail, landed at Souths 


ficulties daunt tlie courage of theſe: fierce 


ü A. D. 833. 8 . D. 836. 
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naval power fince their firſt ſettlement in Bri- 
tain ; the Danes, found no mins no op 


title of | 


who had neither the vigour nor the abthtzes f 


ampton ; but were repulſed, though. not with 
out great laughter on both fides, - However, 
no defeat could repreſs: the obſtinacy, no dif- 


. Invaders - © 
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invaders, who. {till perſevered i in their deſcents, 
and, year after year, made inroads into the 
country, marking their way with pillage, 
ſlaughter, and deſolation. Though often de- 
pulſed, they always obtained their end, of 
ſpoiling the country, and carrying the plun- 


der away. 


In this ftate, affairs continued for ſome 
time, the Engliſh often repelling, and as of- 
ten being repulſed by invaders; till, at 
length, the Danes landing on the iſle of Tha- 
net, - ſtationed themſelves there. * In this 
place they kept their ground, notwithſtanding 
a bloody victory gained over them by Ethel- 
wolf. From thence, they ſoon after removed 
to the iſle of Sheppey, more convenient for 


their tumultuary depredatians. 


In the mean time, Ethelwolf, the wretched 
mona of the country, inſtead of exerting 
his ſtr(Fth to repel theſe invaders, was more 


ſolicitous to ney the dictates of monkiſh ſu- 


perſtition. In order to manifeſt his devo- 


tion to the pope, he ſent his ſon Alfred to 


Rome, and, not ſatisfied with this, under- 
took a pilgrimage thither in perſon. He 


paſſed a twelvemonth in that city, and gained 


no ſmall applauſe for his devotion, which he 
"teſtified by his great liberality to the church. 


S In his return home, he married Judith, daugh- 
ter to the emperor Charles the Bald; but on 
his landing, he found his ſecond ſon,  Ethel- 
bald, had formed a conſpiracy toexpel him from 
the throne. To prevent a civil war, a divi- 


Non of the kingdom was agreed on: Ethel- 
3 wolf lived only two years after this agree- 


ment; 
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nent; leaving, by will, the Kingdom ſhared 
-tween his two eldeſt ſons, Ethelbald and 


ormer, the eaſt to the latter. The reign of 
'thelbald, infamous for all manner of vices, 
vas of no long continuance. + He was ſuc- 
eeded by his —— Ethelred, a brave prince, 
ut whole valeur was inſufficient te repreſs 
he Daniſh incurſions. Landing in the North 
vith large forces, they prevailed more and 


ook up their winter quarters at Nottingham; 
rom whence, they were not diſlodged without 


y his brother Alfred, marched at the head 
t the Weſt-Saxons againſt them; there, after 
WP arious ſucceſs, he died of a wound which he 

received in battle, 4 and left to his brother 


now reduced to the brink of run. 
Nothing could be more deplorable than the 


hrone. The Dancs had already ſubdued 
Northumberland and Eaſt Anglia, and had 


the lands lay uncultivated, and all the 
hurches and monaſteries were burned. to the 


God made uſe of the wiſdom and virtues of 


A. D. 866. * A. D. 869. 
A. D. 871. 


— 


A, D. 857. + 
4 


'thelbert ; || the weſt being conſigned to the 


ore, till penetrating into Mercia, ther 


ifficulty, * Their next ſtation was at Read- 
ng, from whence they infeſted the conntry | 
vith their excurſions. The king, attended 


Utred, the inheritance of a kingdom that was 
ate of the country when Alfred came to the - 


enetrated into the very heart of Weſſex. The 
ercians were united againſt him; the depen- 
dence on the other provinces was precarious : 


ground, In this terrible ſituation of affairs, 
nothing appeared but objects of terror. Vet 
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' found redri 


- he became every day more the object of his 


alſo to be able to tranſmit that glory to poſte- 


advantage of the Engliſh. 


— 
— 


one man to bring back happineſs, ſecurity; 
and order; and all the calamities of the times 
from Alfred. 0 oP 

Ibis prince ſeemed born not only to de- 
fend his bleeding country, but even to adorn 
humanity, He had given early. inſtances of 
thoſe 'virtues which afterwards adorned his 
reign; and was anointed by pope' Leo as fu- 
ture king, when at Rome. On his return, 


father's fond affections; and that, perhaps, 
was the reaſon why his education was at firſt 
neglected. He attained the age of twelve, 
before he was made acquainted with the low- 
eſt elements of literature; but hearing ſome 
Saxon poems read, which recounted the 
praiſe of heroes, his whole mind was rouzed, 
not only to obtain a fimilitude of glory, but 


rity. Encouraged by the queen, his mother, 
and aſſiſted by a penetrating genius, he ſoon 
learned to read theſe compoſitions, and pro- 
ceeded from thence to a knowledge of Latin 
authors. CES 
He was ſcarce come to the crown, when he 
was obliged to oppoſe the Danes, Who had 
ſeized Wilton, and were exerciſing their uſual 
Tavages. || He marched againſt them with 
the few troops he could aſſemble on a fudden, 
and a deſperate battle was fought, to the dil 
But misfortune 
could not abate the king's diligence, - He was 
in a little time enabled to hazard another en- 
gagement; ſo that the enemy, dreading hy 
courage and activity, propoſed terms of r 
Whic 


f A. D. 852. 
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which he did not think mip to refuſe, L 
They agreed to relinquith the Kingdom; but 
inſtead of comply ing with their engagements, 
they only removed from one place to another, 
burning and deſtroying wherever they came. 
Alfred, found himſelf unable to repel the 
ravagers, who from all quarters invaded him, 
New ſwarms of the enemy arrived every year 
upon the coaſt, and freſh invaſions were ſtill, __ 
projected. It was in vain that Alfred pur. 
ſued them, ſtraitened their quarters, and WE 


1 compelled them to treaties; they broke way 2 Rae 
« WW'caguc; and continuing their attacks with va 
„ WH nabated perſeverance, at length totally diſ- 3 

nel pirited his army. Some of them left their 

nel country, and retired into Wales, or fled to 

d, che continent. Others ſubmitted to the con- 

a gucrors. In this univerſal defection, Alfred 
ending his remonſtrances ineffectual, was 

x, obliged to give way to neceſſity. Accor- 

0 ingly, diſmiſſing his ſervants, he. dreſſed 

0: WE 1miclf in the habit of a peaſant, and lived for 

in Wome time in the houſe of an herdſman, who 

| rad been entruſted with the care of his cattle, 
he In this manner, though abandoned by all, 
ie reſolved to continue in his country, to 9 
i atch the ſlighteſt occaſions for bringing it re 
a ef, In his ſolitary retreat, which was in th e 
n, ounty of Somerſet, at the confluence of the 
if vcrs Parret and Thone, he amuſed himſelf fr SI 
ne 1th muſic, and ſupported his humble lot 5 
/as "th the hopes of better times. 3 3 


Previous to his retirement, Alfred had con- 


n- 
hi erted meaſures for aſſembling a few truſty 
ce, riends, whenever an opportunity ſhould offer 


Vor. I. of 
F A. D. 876, 


of annoying the enemy. This choſen band, tt 


knowing a perion in whom to confide, he 
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took ſhelter in the foreſts and marſhes of So- 
merſet, and from Nr made occaſional 
irruptions upon ſtraggling parties of th 

5 — 's. Their Vas gg ues" 40 
join them, till at ge ſufficiently augment» 
ed, they repaired to their 1 who had 
by that time been reduced by famine to the 
laſt extremity, | 
Mean while, Ubba, the chief of the Da- 
niſh commanders, carried terror over the 
whole land, and now ravaged the country of 
Wales without oppoſition, The only place 
were he found reſiſtance was, in his return, 
from the caſtle of Kenwith, into which the 
earl of Devonſhire had retired with a ſmall 
body of troops, This gallant ſoldier finding 
himſelf unable to ſuſtain a fiege, and know- 
ing the danger of nn to a perfidious 
enemy, was reſolved, to force his way 
through the befiegers, ſword in hand. The 
propoſal was embraced by all his followers, 
while the Danes, ſecure in their numbers, 
were not only routed with great laughter, but 
Pbba, their general, was lain. Ik 
* This victory reſtored courage to the diſs 
pirited Saxons; and Alfred, taking advan» 
tage of their fayonrable diſpoſition, apprized 
them of the place of his retreat, and By ry 
ed them to be ready with all their ſtrength at 
a minute's warning, But ſtill none was es 
Who would undertake to give intelligence of 
the forces and poſture of the enemy. Net 


Pa 


padertook this dangerous taſk himielf, 2 
6 | | the 


— 


| 


| 7 


ſo much admired, that he was brought into 
the preſence of Guthrum, the Daniſh-prince, 
and their diſſolute waſting of ill- gotten booty. 


to his retreat, and detaching proper emiſſaries 
among his ſubjects, appointed them to meet 


aL id —_ 


non which they gladly obeyed. | 
lt was againſt the moſt unguarded quarter 


%T 


while the Danes, ſurprized to behold an army 
of Engliſh, whom they conſidered as totally 
Wubdued, were routed with au ſlaughter ; 
nd, though ſuch as _ fled for refuge 
Ynto a fortified camp in the neighbourhood, 
Net, being unprovided for a fiege, in leſs than 
a fortnight they were compelled to ſurrender 
at diſcretion, I By the cenqueror's permiſ- 
on, thoſe who did not chuſe to embrace 
hriſtianity embarked for Flanders, under 
Wc command of one of their generals called 
Haſtings, Guthrum, their prince, became a 


> © © ,0 WY pwn CE 


d imſelf anſwered for him at the font. Soon 
* after the Danes ſettled in Northumberland, 
Mercia and Eaſt Anglia, ſubmitted to Alfred, 
d and ſwore allegiance to him. | 4 
ff * Of the — who had enliſted wit 


aſtings, a part returned, contrary to agree- 


D 2 landit 


D. $739. K. D. 879. 


with whom he remained ſome days. There 
he remarked the ſupine ſecurity of the Danes, 
Having made his obſervations, he returned 


him in arms in the foreſt of Selwood, a ſum- 


pf the enemy that Alfred made his attack, 


onvert with thirty of his nobles, and the king 


ent, once more to ravage the country, and 


£ WA 
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the dreſs. of a ſhepherd, with an harp in his 
hand, he entered the Daniſh camp, and was 


— 


| | © 
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landing on the coaſts of Kent, advanced to- 
wards Rocheſter, in hopes of ſurprizing that 
city. They were ſoon, however, deterred 
from proceeding, by hearing that Alfred was 
upon his march to oppoſe them, || That ſuch 
depredations might be prevented for the fu- 
ture, this monarch equipped a ſtrong fleet, 
with which he attacked and deſtroyed fixteen 
of their veſſels in the port of Harwich, 
There was now but the port of London open 
to:the invaders, and that city he ſoon redu- 
ced to capitulation. Having augmented its 
fortifications, and embeliſhed it with a num- 
ber of new edifices, & he delivered it in 
charge to his ſon-in-law, Ethelred, and thus 
fecured the whole country from foreign dan- 
er. 
Alfred had now attained the meridian of 
glory; he poſſeſſed a greater extent of terri- 
tory than had ever been enjoyed by any of 
his predeceſſors; the yp of Wales did him 
homage for their poſſeſſions, the Northum- 
brians received a king of his appointing, and 
no enemy appeared to give him the leaſt ap- 
prehenſions, or excite an alarm. In this ſtate 
of proſperity Alfred was diligently employed 
in cultivating the arts of peace, and in repairs 
ing the damages which the kingdom had fuf* 
tained by war. After rebuilding the cities 
. which had been deſtroyed by the Danes, he 
. eſtabliſned a regular militia through- out th 
© Kingdom. He took care that all his ſubjectt 
ſhould be armed and regiſtered : he affigned 
them a regular rotation of duty; a part wa 
employed to cultivate the land, while other 
| were 
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match for the invaders, and trained his ſub- 


and twenty ſhips of war was ſtationed along 
the coaſts ; and being well ſupplied with all 
things neceſſary, both for ſubſiſtence and war, 
impreſſed the nemy with awe, Yet there 
ſucceeded ſome formidable deſcents. & Haſt- 
ings, the Daniſlt chieftain, in particular, ap- 


forces were vigorouſly repulſed by Alfr 
et he found means to ſecure himſelf in the 
poſſeſſion of Bamflete, near the Iſle of Can- 


vey, in the county of Effex. But he was 


not long ſettled there, when his garriſon was 
Dverpowered by a body of the citizens of Lon- 


Haſtings on condition. that he ſhould depart 
the kingdom. Meantime the Eaſt- Anglian 
Danes with thoſe of Northumberland broke 
into rebellion ; and, yielding to their favour- 
ite habits of depradation, embarked on board 
two hundred and forty veſſels, and appeared 
before Exeter. But they met ſuch a recep- 
tion from Alfred, that they put to ſea again 
without attempting any other enterprize. A 
third body of piratical Danes, in great num- 
bers, after the departure of Haſtings, ſeized 
and fortified Shobury at the mouth of the 
Thames; and having left a garriſon there, 

D 3 marched 


_ A. D. 893, 


jects as well in the practice of ſailing as of” 
naval engagements. A fleet of an hundred 


peared off the coaſt of Kent with a fleet of 
three hundred and fifty fail ; and altho* his 


don, with great ſlaughter, and his wife and .. 
two ſons made captives. Theſe experienced 
the king's clemency : he reſtored them to 


mana orm en "OY 


were appointed to repel any fudden invaſion. 
He had a naval force that was more than a 
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proved, inlarged and eſtabliſned. The trial 
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marched along the banks of the river till they 
came to Bodington, in the county of Glou- 
ceſter, where — reinforced by a body of 
Welſhmen, they threw up entrenchments, 
and prepared for defence. But they were ſoon 
ſurrounded by the king's forces, and reduced 
to the utmoſt extremity. After having eaten 
their horſes, they made a deſperate ſally, in 
which numbers were cut to pieces. Thoſe 
who eſcaped, being purſued” by Alfred, were 
finally diſperſed, or totally deſtroyed. Nor 
did he treat the Northumbrian. freebooters 
with leſs ſeverity. || Falling upon them 
while they were exerciſing their ravages in 
the weſt, he took twenty of their ſhips 5 and 
having tried all the priſoners at Wincheſter, 
hanged them as pirates and common enemies 
of mankind, © | 

Having by this vigilance and well- timed ſe- 
verity, given peace to his ſubjects, his next 
care was to pohſh the country by arts, as he 
had protected it by arms. is faid to have 
drawn up a body of laws; but thoſe which 
remain to this. day under his name ſeem” to 
be chiefly the laws already practiſed in the 
country by-his SAXON — ap which he im- 


. 


by juries, mulfts and fines for offences, by 
ſome aſcribed to him, are of a more ancient 
date. He divided the whole kingdom into 
counties, the counties into hundreds, and 
theſe into r ſo called becauſe they 
confifted of ten freeholders, who were pled- 
ges to the king for the good behaviour of each 
other, All his reſolutions. concerning 2 

irs 


A. D. 897. 
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affairs, paſſed thro three different councils 7 
The firſt conſiſted of his particular friends, the 
fecond of the nobility. The third was the general 
aſſembly of the nation which derived their meet- 
ing from his Saxon anceſtors. The care of 
Alfred for the encouragement of. learning did 
not a little tend to improve the morals and 
reſtrain the barbarous habits of the people. 
When he caꝶgg to the throne, he found the 
Engliſh fank Wo the grofleſt ignorance and 
barbariſm, proceeding from the continued diſ- 
orders of the government, and from the ra- 
vages of the „ e He himſelf complains, 
that, on his acceffion, he knew not one per- 
fon ſouth of the Thames who could ſo much 
as interpret the Latin ſervice. To remedy 
this deficiency, he invited. over the moſt ce- 
lebrated ſcholars' from all parts of Europe ; 
he founded the univerſity of Oxford, and 
endowed-it with many privileges. He gave, 
in his own example, the ſtrongeſt incentives 
to ſtudy. He ufually divided his time into 
three equal portions ; one was given to fleep, 


and the refection of his body, diet, and ex 


erciſe ; another to the diſpatch of buſineſs 5; 


and the third to ſtudy and devotion. He. ©: 


made a conſiderable progreſs i the differpat- 
ſtudies of grammar, > 


etoric, philoſophy, arg 


N 
ant: tf 
4 


chitecture, and geometry. He was an excels > $5. 


lent hiſtorian, he underſtood muſic, and was 
acknowledged to be the beſt Saxon poet bf the 
age. He left many works behind him, many 
of which remain to this day. He tranſlated 
the paſtoral of Gregory I, Büetius de Conſola-- 
tone, and Bede's Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, into 


* — 
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the Saxon language. Senfible that his illitg. 
rate ſubjects were not much ſuſceptible of ſpe- 
culative inſtruction, he endeavoured to cons 
vey his morality by parables and ſtories, and 
is ſaid to have tranflated from the Greek the 
fables of Z£ſop. Nor did he negle& even 
" the mechanical arts. Before his time, the 
! generality of the people made uſe of timber 
in building. Alfred raiſed his palaces of hyck, 
and the Ry by degrees bMan to 1mitate 


149 his example. e introduced and encouraged 
| 1 | 


4 bf manufaCtures of all kinds, and no inventor or 
116% MH 1mprover of any ingenious art was ſuffered to 
1 go unrewarded. It was after a glorious 
. reign of twenty- nine years thus ſpent, in the 
10 advancement of his ſubjects happineſs, that 
. he died in the 52d year of his age and the full 
{ 0 ä enjoyment of his faculties, an example to 
1 8 and an ornament to human nature. 
. 14 o give a character of this prince would only 
Wd: . be, to ſum up thoſe qualities which conſtitute 
1 perfection. = virtues ſeemingly oppoſite, 
1 were happily blended in his diſpoſition; perſe- 
1 vering , yet flexible; moderate, yet enterpri- 
| HERB ling; juſt, yet merciful ; ſtern in command, 
1 et gentle in converſation. Nature alſo, as 
1112 f defirous that ſuch admirable qualities of 
Mat * Wanne 
11 wind ſhould be ſet off to the greateſt advan- 
pi . tage, had beſtowed on him all bodily accoms 
5 |= pliſhments, vigour, dignity, and an engags 
Wi ing, open countenance, No hiſtorian chars 
„ ges him with any vice, but all unanimoufl 
hd, agree to repreſent him as. one of the moſ 
Wl amiable and truly glorious princes. that ever 
1 wore the crown. 1 
1 „ * 8 
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Achter of a | 
three daughters. His elde Edmund, 
died without iſſue, during his father's lifetime. 
His third ſon, Ethelwald, inherited his: father's 
paſſion for Ktters, and lived a private life. 


His ſecond ſon, Edward, ſucceeded him on 


pe SF ,_aa—rTen 93 


and the victories he won; ſo that, though 
unequal to his father in the arts of peace, 5 


tues, He built ſeveral caſtles, and fortified 
Daniſh invader; and obliged him to retire 
Angles, and acquired full dominion over the 


conqueſts by his ſiſter, Ethelfleda, the widow 
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gan his endeavours. to promote the happineſs 
from the completion of his deſigns. In his 


of Cambridge was founded. 
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e difturbance#from the Northumbrian 
85 anes, whom he compelled to ſurrendt ; and 
e 


king of Scotland, who had given them aſſiſ- 
trance, he ravaged that country, till he was 
appeaſed by the ſubmiſſions of the monarch. 
Theſe ſubmiſſions, however were inſincere- 


D 5 Soon 
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8 Ned had, by his wife Ethelſwitha, the 
| 2 earl, three ſons and 
ft ſon, / 


the throne, Many were the battles he fought, . 


did not fall ſhort of him in the military vir- 
different cities, He reduced Turkethill, a 
with his followers. He ſubdued the Eaſt 
Northumbrians. He was affiſted in theſe 
of Ethelbert, earl of Mercia, who, after her 
huſband's, death, retained the government of 
that province. * But after he had reduced 
the whole kingdom to his obedience, and be- 


of his people, he was prevented by deaths '* 


F him ſucceeded Athelſtan. He received 


reſenting the conduct of Conſtantine, the 


reign, namely in the year 915, the Univerſity RET. 


CE: = 
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Scon after Athe n had evacuated that king 


WE dom, Conſtantine entered into a confederacy 
with a body of Daniſh pirates, and ſome 
*Watch princes who were jealous of Athelſtan's 
rowing greatneſs. A bloody battle was 
ought near Brunſburg, in Northumberland, 
in which the Engliſh monarch was again 
victorious, After this ſucceſs. © Athelſtan 
enjoyed his crown in tran yer ff he is 
regarded as one of the ableſt and moſt active 
of the Saxon kings. During his reign the 
Bible was tranſlated into the Bure language; 
and ſome alliances alſo were formed by him 
with the princes on the continent. He died 
at Glouceſter, in the forty-fixth year of his 
age, after a reign of fixteen years, and was 
ſucceeded: by his brother, Edmund, then but 
eighteen years old. 

Edmund, alſo, met with diſturbance from 
the Northumbrians; but his activity ſoon de- 
feated their attempts. The great end which 

he aimed at, during his reign, was to curb 
the licentiouſneſs of this people. Among 
other ſchemes for the benefit of the people, 
he was the firſt monarch who by law inſti- 
tuted capital puniſhments in England. Re- 
marking that fines would not reſtrain robhers, 
who were in general men who had nothing 
to loſe, he enacted, that, in gangs of robbers, 
when taken, the oldeſt of them ſhonld be 
condemned to the gallows. * This was then 
reckoned a ſevere law; for, among our early 
anceſtors, all the penal laws were mild and 
merciful, The reſentment this monarch bore 
to men of thas ſort was the cauſe of his * 
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His virtues, abilities, wealth, and temper- 

ance, promiſed. him a long and happy reign >, 


1 


2 


„asse 


1 
" 
4 
y 
; 
7 
4 
. 
5 
; 
| 


when, on a certain day, as he was ſolemniz- 
ing a feſtival in Glouceſterſhire, he remarked 

that Leolf, a notorious robber, whom he had 
ſentenced to baniſhment, had the boldneſs to 
enter the hall where he was dining, and to ſit 
at the table among the royal attendants. En- 
raged at this, he commanded him to leave the 
room; and on his refuſing to obey, the king, 
whoſe temper was choleric, flew: againſt him, 
and caught my the hair. The ruffian, 
drew a dagger, and lifting his arm, ſtabbed 
the monarch to the heart, who fell down on 
the boſom of his murderer. + The death of 
the aſſaſſin, who was inſtantly cut in pieces, 
was but a-ſmall compenſation for the loſs of a 
king, loved by his ſubjects, and deſerving 


eir eſteem. 


The late king's ſons were too young to ſuc- : | 


ceed him in the government; his brother 
Edred was» therefore appointed to ſucceed. - 
About this time, the monks, from being cons 
tented to govern in eccleftaſtical matters, be- 

gan to aſſume the direction in civil affairs; and, 
by artfully managing the ſuperſtition of the 
people, erected an authority that was not 
ſhaken off for ſeveral centuries. Edred had 


blindly delivered over his conſcience to the 


guidance of Dunſtan, abbot of Glaſtonbury; 
and this man, under the appearance of ſanc- 
tity, concealed the moſt boundleſs ambition. 
The monks had hitherto been a kind of ſecu- 
lar prieſts, who, though- they lived in com- 
munities, were neither ſeparated from the reſt 
D 65 of! 
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of the world, nor uſeleſs to it. They were 


often married; they were aſſiduouſly em- 


-ployed in the education of youth, and ſubject 


to the commands of temporal ſuperiors. But 
now the celibacy, and the independency of the 
clergy, were warmly recommended by the ſee 
of Rome to all eccleſiaſtics in general, and to 
the monks in particular. A favourable oppor- 
tunity offered of carrying this meaſure in Eng- 
land, arifing from the ſuperſtitious character 
of Edred, and the furious zeal of Dunſtan.. 
Edred implicitly ſubmitted to his directions; 
and the kingdom was in a fair way of being 
turned into a papal province by this zealous. 
eccleſiaſtic, when he was checked in the midft 
of his career, by the death of the king, who 


died of a quinley, in the tenth year of his 


reign. 
+ Edwy, his nephew, who now aſcended 
the throne, at the age of fourteen, was a 


1 great perſonal beauty, and an amia- 
1 


ble, yet martial diſpoſition. But he had an 
enemy to contend with, againſt whom all 
military virtues could be of little ſervice, 
Dunſtan, who had governed during the for- 
mer reign, was reſolved to remit. nothing of 
his authority in this; and Edwy, immediately 
upon his acceſſion, found himſelf involved in 
a. quarrel with the monks; whoſe rage, nei- 
ther his accompliſhments nor his virtues could 
mitigate, Their whole body, and Dunſtan 
at their head, purſued him with. implacable 
animofity while living, and endeavoured to 
brand his character to poſterity.  . 1 


4 
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This Dunſtan, who makes a greater figure 
in theſe times, than even kings . themſelves, 


* was born of noble parents, in the weſt; but 
at being a man of licentious manners in his. 
e youth, he betook himſelf to the auſterities of 
© 2 monaſtic life, to atone for his faults. He 
0 ſecluded himſelf entirely ſrom the world, in a 


cell ſo ſmall, that he could neither ſtand erect, 
nor lie along in it. It was in this retreat that 
his fancy teemed with viſions of the moſt ex- 


1. travagant nature. His ſuppoſed illuminations 
* were frequent; his temptations ſtrong, but he 
g. alway reſiſted with bravery. The devil, it 
18 was ſaid, one day paid him a viſit in the 


ſhape of a fine young woman; but Dunſtan, 
knowing the deceit, ſeized him by the noſe 
with a pair of red hot pincers, and held him 
till che malignant ſpirit made the whole neigh- 
bourhood reſound with his bellowings. He ; 
vas conſidered as the peculiar favourite of the 
Almighty, and appeared at court with an aue 
thority greater than that of kings. Being 
poſſeſſed of ſo much power, it may be 
eaſily ſuppoſed, that Edwy could make bun a 
feeble reſiſtance; and that his firſt fault was: 

likely to be attended with the moſt dangerous 
conſequences. The monk found or — one: 
on the very day of his coronation. | There 
was a lady of the royal blood, named Elgiva, 
whoſe beauty had made a ſtrong impreſſion 
on this young monarch's heart. He had ven-- 
Wtured to marry her, tho* ſhe was within the 
egrees of affinity prohibited by the canon 
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8 


is nobility were giving a looſe to the m 
| | | noiſy 


aw. On the day of his coronation, white: © 
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noiſy pleaſures of wine and feſtivity in the 
at hall, Edwy retired to his wife's apart- 
ment; where, in company with her mother, 
he enjoyed the more pleaſing ſatisfaction of 
her converſation. Dunſtan no ſooner percei- 
ved his abſence, than conjecturing the reaſon, 
he ruſhed furiouſly into the apartment, and 
upbraiding him bitterly, dragged him forth 
in the moſt outrageous: manner. The king 
was adviſed to. puniſh this-inſult, by bringing 
him to account for the money with which 
he had been entruſted during the laſt reign. 
This account, the haughty monk refuſed to 
give in; wherefore, he was baniſhed the king- 
dom. His exile only ſerved to encreaſe his 
reputation among the'people ; and Odo, arch- 
bifhop of Canterbury, was ſo far tranſported, 
that he pronounced a divorce between Edwy 
and Elgiva.. The king could no longer reſiſt 
the indignation of the church, but conſented 
to ſurrender his wife to its fury. Accord- 
ingly, Odo ſent into. the palace a party of 
' ſoldiers, who ſeized the queen; and by hi 
orders, branded her on the face with an hot 
iron. Not contented with this, they carried 
her by - force into Ireland, and there com- 
manded her to remain in, perpetual exile, 
This injunction, however, was tos diſtreſſing 
for that faithful woman to comply with; for, 
being cured of her wound, and having oblites 
rated the marks which had been made to de- 
face her beauty, ſhe once more ventured to 
return to the king, whom ſhe ſtill .regarded 
as her huſband. But the was taken priſonet ll 
by a party whom the archbiſhop had ſent, i 


A 
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ad put to death in the moſt cruet manner. 
n the mean time, a ſecret revolt againſt Ed 
vy became almoſt general; and that it might 
ot be doubted at whoſe inſtigation it was un- 
ertaken, Dunſtan returned to England, and 
ot himſelf at the head of the party. The 
Wnalccontents ſoon proceeded to open rebel 
ion; and having placed Edgar, the king's. 
Wy ounger brother, a boy of * about” thirteen , 
ears of age, at their head, they put him in 
poſſeſſion of all the northern parts of the king- 
om. Edwy's power, and the number of his 
idherents every day declining, he was at laſt 
dbliged to conſent to a partition of the king 
om; but his death, which happened ſoon 
after, freed his enemies from all further in- 
huietude, and gave Edgar peaceable poſſeſſion 
df the government. | | 

Edgar being placed on the throne by th&- 
nfluence of the monks, affected to be entirely 
guided by their directions. There has ever 
deen ſome popular cry, ſome darling preju-- 
lice amongſt the Engliſh ;- and he, who has 
aken the advantage of it, has always found 
t of excellent affiſtance to his government, 
e made Dunſtan firſt Biſhop of Worceſter, 
nd afterwards Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
he ſanctity of the monks was the cry at 
lat time; and Edgar, chiming in with the ' 
WP cople, at once promoted their happineſs, and 
is own glory. Few Engliſh monarchs have 
eigned with more ſplendor, He not onl 
uieted all domeſtic inſurrections, but her 
ed all foreign invaſions. And being fo well 
ſabliſhed, the monks, whom he promoted, 
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are loud in his praiſe ; and yet, the example 
of his continence was no way correſponding, 
His firſt tranſgreſſion of this kind was, the 
breaking into a convent, carrying off Editha, 
a nun, by force, and committing violence on 
her perſon. For this act of ſacrilege and bar- 
barity, no other penance was enjoined, than 
that he ſhould abſtain from wearing his crown 
for ſeven years. As for the lady herſelf, he 
was permitted to continue his intercourſe with 
her without ſcandal. -- 

But he had long heard of the beauty of 2 
young lady, whole name was Elfrida, daugh-Wi 
ter to the earl of Devonſhire. Unwilling te; 
credit common fame in this particular, he tent 
Ethelwald, his favourite friend to ſee, and in- 
form him, if Elfrida was indeed, that incom- 
parable woman. Ethelwald arriving at the 
earl's, had no ſooner caſt his eyes upon her, 
than he became deſperately enamoured of he 
himſelf. Such was the violence of his paſſion, 
that forgetting his maſter's intentions, he de- 
manded her for hunſelf in marriage. The earl 
gave his conſent, and their nuptials were per 
formed in private. Upon his return to court, 
he appeared amazed how the world could talk 
fo much, and ſo unjuſtly of her charms 
When he had, weaned the king from his pur- 
poſe, he took an opportunity, after ſome time 
of turning the converſation on Elfrida, repre 
ſenting, that though the fortune of the earl of 
Devonſhire's daughter would be a trifle to ai 
king, yet it would be an immenſe acquifition 
to a ſubject. He, therefore, humbly entrea- 
ted permiſſion to pay his addreſſes to 18 
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ple 


he requeſt was readily complied with g 
m— | thelwald returned to his wite, and their 
the uptials were ſolemnized in public. His great- 
ha, it care, however, was to keep her from court 


nd he took every precaution, to prevent her 
pyppearing before a king fo ſuſceptible of love. 
ut it was impoffible to keep his treachery 


Wn 
hehe whole tranſaction; and diſſembling his 
it c\cntment, took occaſion to viſit that part of 
he country, accompanied by Ethelwald, who. 
f Sc lucQantly attended him. Upon coming near 
my Ir lady's habitation, he told him, that he 


ad a curiofity to ſee his wife, and deſired to 
e introduced as his acquaintance. Ethel- 


in ald, did all in his power, but in yain, to 
1-88 i\uade him. All he could obtain, was per- 
the riſſion to go before, on pretence of preparing 


or the king's reception. On his arrival, he 
ell at his wife's feet, confeſhng what he 
ad done, and conjuring her to conceal, as 


as uch as poſhble, her beauty from the king. 
earl Ifrida, promiſed compliance; but, prompted 
ber ither by vanity, or revenge, adorned her 


erſon with the moſt exquiſite art. The 
vent anſwered her expectations; the king, 
o ſooner ſaw, than he reſolved to obtain her. 


ms 

ure better to effect his intentions, he took 
me, gave with a ſeeming indifference; but his 
pre enge was not the leſs certain. Ethelwald 
-1 oF 25 ſome time after ſent into Northumberland, 


Ind was found murdered in a wood by the 
ay. Some ſay, he was ſtabbed by the ki 2 
wn hand; ſome, that he only commanded the 


ong concealed, Edgar-was ſoon informed of 


ſlaſſination. Elfrida was invited ſoon after 
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to court by the king, and their nuptials pers 
formed with the uinal folemaity. ; 

Such were the criminal paffons of a mo- 
narch, whom the monks repreient as the moſt 
perfect of mankind. His reign was ſuccels- 
ful, becauſe it was founded upor a compliance 
with the prejudices of the people; but it 
13 very ſenſible evils upon his ſucceſſor. 

e died, after a reign of ſixteen years, in the 
thirty-third year of his age, being ſucceded 
by his fon, Edward, whom he had by his firſt 
marriage, with the daughter of the earl 
Ordmer.. jt 

* Edward, ſurnamed the Martyr, was made 
King by the intereſt of the monks, at fourteen 
years of age. In his reign, there is nothing 
remarkable, if we except his memorable end. 
Though this young monarch had been, from 
the beginning, oppoſed by Elfrida; his ſtep- 
mother, who ſeems to have-united the greateſt 
deformity of mind, with the higheſt graces of 
perſon; yet he ever ſhewed her marks of the 
ſtrongeſt regard, and expreſſed, on all oecaſions 
the moſt tender affection for her ſon, his bros 
ther. - Hunting one day near Corfe-caſtle, 
where Elfrida reſided, he thought it his duty to 
pay her a vifit, although he was not attended by 
any of his retinue. There defiring ſome liquor 
"IK * brought him, as he was thirſty, while 
be was holding the cup to his head, one 0 
lfrida's domeſtics, inſtructed for that pur- 
| poſe, ſtabbed him in the back, The king, 
finding himſelf wounded, put ſpurs to his 
horſe ; but fainting with the loſs of blood, he 
fell from the ſaddle, and his foot ſticking 1 
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the ſtirrup, he was dragged along by his horſe, 
till he was killed, Being tracked by the 
blood, his body was found, and privately in- 
terred at Wareham by his ſervants 
Ethelred the Second, the ſon of Edgar and: 
Elfrida, ſucceeded at twelve years of age, 
incapable of governing the kingdom, or pro- 
viding for its. ſafety, During his reign, the 
Danes, after a long interval, renewed their in- 
vaſions. And landed on ſeveral parts of the 
coaſt, ſpreading their uſual terror, and devaf- 
tation: Till Ethelred, at the perfuaſion of 
the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, gave them ten. 
thouſand pounds to return home. Yet nat 
many years after, under the command of Sweyn: 
king of Denmark, and Anlaf king of Norway, 
they came again and committed on all fides 
their deſtructive ravages. 3 The Engliſh 
oppoſed them with a. formidable army, but: 
were repulſed with. great flaughter. The 
Danes, encouraged by this ſucceſs, marched 


the boldly into the heart of the kingdom, filling 
ns al! places with the marks of horrid cruelty.. 
ro-8 As Ethelred had before bought them off with. 
tle money, he now reſolved to put the ſame ex 

y to dient in practice. He ſent ambaſſadors, there- 
by fore, and offered them ſubſiſtence and tribute, 
uon provided they would depart the kingdom. It 
ble has often been remarked, that buying off an 
e 0 


invaſion only ferves. to invite a repetition of 
ur- hoſtilities. 80 it. happened upon this oc 
on: —_ and Anlaf agreed to the terms, 
and peaceably took up their quarters at South- 
ampton, where the ſum of fixteen thouſand 
ounds was paid them. Anlaf returned to: 
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his native country, and never infeſted Eng- 
land more; but Sweyn was leſs ſcrupulous, 
and the compoſition with him gave but a ſhort 
interval to the miſeries of the Englith. 

During this period, the Danith Invaſions 
produced an extreme corruption of manners, 
and a profound 1gnorance all over England, 
The memoirs of what had paſſed in Church 
and State were deftroyed, with the monaſteries 
in which they were preſerved. The Council 
held were mixt aſſemblies, conſiſting of the 
Clergy and Nobility. Meantime the power 
of the Clergy, and of the Biſhop of Rome in 
particular, continually increaſed. 

Fhe Danes, appeared a ſhort time after, 
upon the Englith ſhore, and demanded twenty- 
five thouſand pounds more. This ſum they 
alſo received ; and this only ſerved to improve 
their deſire for freſh exactions. But they 
ſoon had a material cauſe of reſentment given 
them. They had made ſeveral ſettlements for 
many years before, in different parts of the 
kingdom. There, without mixing with the 
natives, they ſtill maintained a peaceable cor- 
reſpondence and connexion among them, 
But they ftill ſhewed their attachment to theit 
own countrymen, and lorded it over the En 
gliſh. This was motive ſufficient, in that 
barbarous age, for a general maſſacre z and 
Ethelred embraced the cruel reſolution of put 
ting them all to the ſword. + This plot was 
carried on with ſuch ſecreſy, that in one day, 
(Nov. 13.) all the Danes in England were de- 


ſtroyed without mercy. But this maſſacre 
| inſtead 
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nſtead of ending the long miſeries of the peo- 


nge only prepared the way for greater cala- 
Jus nities. 


* While the Engliſh were yet congratulating 


nveterate enemy, Sweyn, king of Denmark, 
\ppeared off the weſtern coaſt with a large 
lcet, meditating ſlaughter ; and furious with 
evenge. The Englith vainly attempted to 
rie ummon their forces, treachery and cowar- 
ice ſtill operated, to diſpirit their troops or 
o diſipate them. To theſe miſeries were 
added a dreadful famine, partly from the bad 
eaſons, and partly from the decay of agri- 
ulture, For a while they ſuppoſed that the 


ter, WW) aniſh devaſtations would be retarded by the 
y- ayment of thirty thouſand pounds, which 
hey ic invaders agreed to accept; but this, as in 


the former caſes, afforded but a temporary 
clief, For a while they placed ſome hopes 
n a powerful navy, but this was ſoon divided 
nd diſperſed. Nothing therefore now re- 
mained, but their ſuffering the juſt indigna- 
10n of the conqueror, and undergoing all the 
vils that war, . inflamed by revenge, could 
inflictkt. During this period, a general con- 
ſternation, together with a mutual diffidence 
nd diſſention, prevailed, Ceffations from 
heſe calamities were purchaſed, one after 
nother, by immenſe ſums ; but as they 
afforded a ſhort alleviation of the common 
liſtreſs, at laſt no other reſource remained, 
han that of ſubmitting to the Daniſh mo- 


Ethelred 
* A. D. 1003. 5 


ach other upon their late deliverance from an 


darch, of ſwearing allegiance to him, and 


giving hoſtages as pledges of ſincerſtys '; 


* 
- . 
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+ Ethelred was obliged to fly into Normandy, 
and the whole country came under the power 
of Sweyn. 

The death of Sweyn, which happened 
about fix weeks after, ſeemed to offer a favour- 
able opportunity of once more reſtoring Ethel- 
red to the throne, and his ſubjects to their 
liberties. Accordingly he ſeized it with 
avidity ; but his indolence, credulity, and 

- £owardice, obſtructed all ſucceſs. At length, 
after having ſeen the greateſt part of the 
kingdom ſeized by the inſulting cvs after 
refuſing to head his troops to oppoſe them, 
he retired to London, where he ended an 
inglorious reign of thirty-ſeven years by a 

natural death, leaving behind him two ſons, 
the eldeſt of whom, Edmund, ſucceeded to 
his crown. 

* Edmund, received the ſurname of Iron- 
ſide, from his hardy oppoſition to the ene- 
my; which yet could not reſtore the happi- 
neſs of his country. He was oppoſed by 
one of the moſt powerful and vigilant 
monarchs then in Europe; for Canute, 
afterwards ſurnamed the Great, ſucceeded 
Sweyn as king of Denmark, and alſo as 
general of the Daniſh forces in England, The 
conteſt between theſe two monarchs was 
therefore managed with great obſtinacy ; the 
firſt battle that was fought appeared undeci- 
five ; a ſecond followed, m which the Danes 
had ſome advantage: But Edmund till hav- 
ing intereſt enough to bring a third army 
into the field, the Daniſh and Englith nobi- 
lity, equally harraſſed, obliged their kings 

| | (after 
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after Edmund had ſent a challenge to Canute, 
hich he refuſed to accept) to come to a 
ompromiſe, and to divide the kingdom, be- 
veen them by treaty, Canute reſerved to 
imſelf the northern parts of the kingdom, 
e ſouthern parts were left to Edmund ; but 
his prince being murdered about a month 
fter the treaty by his two chamberlains, at 


nd WOxford, Canute was left in peaceable poſ- 
th, eſſion of the whole kingdom. 

the Canute, though he had gratified his ambi- 
ter ion in gbtaining poſſeſſion of the Engliſh 
m, rown, yet was obliged at firſt to make tome 


nortifying conceſhons, But as his power grew 
ronger, he reſumed thoſe grants which he 
jad made, and even put many of the Engliſh 
hobles te death, ſenſible that thoſe who had 
detrayed their native ſovereign would never 
de true to him, Nor was he leſs ſevere in 


on- 

g. is exactions upon the ſubordinate ranks of 
pi- ie people, levying at one time ſeventy-two 
by houſand pounds upon the country, and eleven 


ma more upon the city of London 
only. | | 
Having thus ftrengthened himſelf, by 
ffectually weakening all who had wealth or 
uthority to withſtand him, he next began to 
ew the merciful fide of his character. Nor 
does it ſeem without juſt grounds that he is 
epreſented by. fome hiſtorians as one of the 
irſt characters in thoſe barbarous ages. His 
irſt ſtep to reconcile the Engliſh to his yoke, 
as, by ſending back to Denmark as many of 
is followers as he could fafely ſpare. He 
nade no diſtinction between the Engliſh and 
Danes 


— 


$ A. D. 1017. 


? 


_ reſtored the Saxon cuſtoms in a general aſſem- 


Which they had involved each other; and t 


for the power he acquired during the ſueced 


the Engliſh ſchool erected there, he engaged 


, 
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Danes in the adminiſtration of juſtice, but 


bly of the kingdom. The two nations thuy 
uniting with each other, were glad to breathe 
for a while from the tumult and {laughter 


confirm their amity, the king himſelf marrie 
Emma, the fiſter of Richard, duke of Nor 
mandy, who had ever warmly eſpouſed: th 
intereſts of the Engliſh.  * 

I Canute having thus ſettled his power ! 
England, made a voyage into Denmark 
attacked by the king of Sweden. In this 
expedition, Godwin, an Engliſh earl, was 
particularly diſtinguiſhed for his valour, and 
acquired that fame which laid a foundation 


ing reigns. * In another voyage he made 
to Denmark, he attacked Norway ; and, 
expelling Olaus from his kingdom, annexel 
it to his own empire. Thus, being at pnee 
king of England, Denmark, and Norway, 
he was conſidered as the moſt potent prince ul 
Europe. * | 

Towards the end of his reign, he endes- 
woured to atone for his former fierceneſs, by 
acts of penance and devotion. He built chu 
ches, endowed monaſteries,, and appointed 
revenues for the celebration of maſs. 4 He 
even undertook a pilgrimage to Rome, whett 
he remained a confiderable time; and, beſide 
obtaining from the pope ſome privileges to 


all- the princes through whoſe dominions he 
paſſed to deſiſt from thoſe heavy impoſition 
| | Which 
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which they were accuſtomed to exact from 

the Engliſh pilgrims. Theſe were | topics 

that filled the mouths of his courtiers with 

flattery, They even affected to think his 

power uncontroulable, and that all things“ 

would be obedient to his command. Canute, * ; 
is ſaid to have taken the following method to 5: 
reprove them. He ordered his chair to be ſet 

on the ſea-ſhore while” the tide was coming in, 

and commanded th ſea to retire. ** I hou 

art under my dommon, cried he; the land 

upon which I fit is mine; I charge thee there- 

fore, to approach no farther, nor dare to wet 

the feet of thy ſovereign,” He feigned to 
fit ſome time in expectation of ſubmiſſion, 
till the waves began to ſurround .him : then, 
turning to his courtiers, he obſerved, that the 
titles of Lord and Maſter belonged only to him 
whom both earth and ſeas obey, From that | 
moment he never wou'd wear his crown, but 1 
nee ordered it to be placed in the church at Wins 

cheſter. Thus, feared and reſpected, he 4 
lived many years, honoured with the ſurname = 

of Great for his power, but deſerving it ſtill 

ea more for his virtues. He died at Shafteſbury, 


in the nineteenth year of his reign, leaving 8 

ur behind him three ſons, Sweyn, Harold, ann 
tei Hardicnute, Sweyn was crowned king ff 
H Norway, Hardicnute of Denmark, and 


er Harold ſucceeded his father on the Engliſh 7 
throne. | | 4 5 
+ HarotD, ſurnamed Harefoot, from 

his ſwiftneſs in running, upon his firſt com- 
bens to the crown, met with oppoſition from 

on younger brother, Hardienute. But, b 
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the intervention of the nobles, a comprodellf 
was made between them; by which it wasagreed, 
that Harold ſhould have ondon, and all the 

/ Provinces north of the Thames, while the 

*poſlefſion of the ſouthern parts ſhould be ceded 
to Hardicnute ; and, until that prince ſhould ap- 
pear in perſon, Emma, his mother, ſhould 
ern in his ſtead. Butthis agreement was of ſhore 
duration; for queen Emma having brought over 
from Normandy Edwargand Alfred, Alfred 
was invited, by Harold, t London, and trea- 
cherouſly ot upon, by earl Godwin, on the 
way. Six hundred of his train were murdered 
he himſelf was taken priſoner, and his eyes 
being put out, he was conducted to the monaſ- 
tery of Ely, where he died ſoon after, Ed- 
ward and Emma, appriſed of his fate, fled to 
the continent, and Harold, without reſiſtance, 
took poſſeſſion of the whole kingdom. He 
lived to enjoy it but four years; and dying, 
left the ſucceſhon open to his brother. 

{ Hardienute's title was readily acknows 
ledged, both by the Danes and the Engliſh; 
and, upon his arrival from the continent, he 

was received with the moſt extravagant de- 
monſtrations of joy. But his government was 
Cy — 99 and unjuſt. It was but of ſhort dura» 
He died two. years after his acceſſion, 

In * of exceſs at the marriage o 
Daniſh lord, which was celebrated at Lambeths 

8 Edward, ſurnamed the Confeſſor, ves 
ceeded, The Engliſh who had long groxhed 
under a foreign yoke, nom fet no bounds 6 
_ Joy, at finding the line of their ancient 

* reſtored ;, and; at nt the wann 
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their raptures was attended with ſome violence 
againſt the Danes; but the new King ſoon 
compoſed theſe differences, and the diſtinctiosn 
between the two nations — diſappear- 
ed, Thus, after a ſtruggle above two 
hundred years, all-things ſeemed to remain in 
the ſame ſtate in which thoſe conflicts began. ä 
Theſe invaſions from the Danes produced aa - © 4 
change of laws, cuſtoms, language, or reli- 7 
gion; nor did any other traces of their eſta 
bliſhments ſeem to remain, except the caſtles 
mey built, and the families that ſtill beat 
their names. No farther mention therefore 
is made of two diſtindt nations; for the | 
Normans coming in ſoon after, ſerved to + 
unite them into a cloſer. union. 
The firft acts of this monarch's reign, were * 
to reſume all grants that had been made | 
the crown in former reigns ; and to order his 
mother, Emma, who was ever intriguing? _ 
againſt him, to be ſhut up in a ons 1 

nd though he had married Editha, the 3 
daughter of Godwin, yet either from mi- 
taken piety, or fixed averſion, during his 
hole reign, he abſtained from her be. 
Godwin, who was long grown too powers» 
ul for a ſubject, made theſe things the pre ]¾ẽ ꝙ 


r —— 


/ rr 


hs 


= 
* 


cf his oppoſition. He began by com 8 
| plaining of the influence of the Normans in 
h. he government, and his animoſities ſounn 
roke out into action, Euſtace, count f ny 7 
| Boulogne, who had married Edward's ſiſter " 
rived in England upom a viſit to the king, 1 
1 nd was received with great honour and a- = 


:ction, Upon his return to Dover, .having 
5 N _— zz. 
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fent a ſervant before him to beſpeak lodging 

im that city, a fray happened, between this 
duomeſtic and the townſmen, in which he loſt 
his life. The count and his attendants at- 
tempting to take revenge, the inhabitants 
took arms, and both fides engaging with great 
fury, the count was obliged to find ſafety: 
dy flight, after having loſt about twenty of 
* his men, and flain as many of the people, 
The count, exaſperated at this inſult,” re- 
turned to the court, at Glouceſter, and de- 
manded juſtice of the king, who eſpouſed his 
quarrel. He inſtantly gave orders to Godwin, 
in whoſe government Dover lay, to go and 
puniſh the inhabitants for their crime, 
This was a conjuncture highly. favourable to 
kis ſchemes: So he abſolutely refuſed to obey 
the king's. command. Senſihle, however, 
that obedience would ſoon be extorted; unleſs 
he could defend his inſolence, he. prepared 
for his defence, or, rather, for an attack 
upon Edward. } Accordingly, under a pres 
tence of reprefling ſome ditorders on the 
Welſh frontier, he ſecretly aflembled a grgat 
army, and attempted to ſurprize the king, 
who continued, without the ſmalleſt ſuſpicion, 
at Glouceſter. Nevertheleſs, being {von in- 
formed of Godwin's treachery, his fitſt ſtep 
was, privately to ſummon all the- afhſtanes 
he could, and, in the mean while, to pc 
tract the time by a pretended negociation, A 
Joon as he found himſelf in a capacity to takel 
the field, he changed his tone; and Godwilh 
Anding himſelf unable to oppoſe his force, 
to keep his army a a” 


| differ 
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diſperſe, and took ſhelter with Baldwin, eart 
of Flanders. His eſtates,” which were nume 
rous, together with thoſe of his - ſons, were 
confiſcated, and the greatueſs of the family 
ſcemed, for a time, totally-oyerthrown.-  --+ 


@ 4 A @ an” 


IL About this time. William, Duke of Nor- 

F mandy, paid a viſit to King Edward ; who 
f Bl received him with abundance of civility 2“ 
„nd (if William ſaid true) made à Will, ® 
- WE wherein he appointed him his Succeſſor. 

N But this nobleman's power was too ſtrong 


to be ſhaken by ſo ſlight a blaſt; for, being 
aſſiſted with a fleet by the earl of Flanders, 
+ he landed on the Iſle of Wight, where he 
was joined by his ſon Harold, with a ſqua- 
dron which that nobleman had colle&ed in 
Ireland. From thence being reinforced by 
great numbers of his former de pendants and 


pearing before London, threw all things into 
confufion. In this exigence, the king alone 
eemed refolute'; but his nobility, many of 
vhom were ſecretly 'inclined to Godwin, 
rought on a negociation; in which it was 


foreign ſervants, and that Godwin - ſhould 
give hoſtages for his own future good beha- 
viour. Godwin's death, which followed ſoon 
after, prevented him from reaping the fruits 


ity was almoſt reduced to nothing. 
This nobleman was fucceeded in his go- 


ſernments and offices by his ſon, Harold, 


3 —= 
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followers; he failed up the Thames, and, ap- 


ipulated, that the king ſhould difmiſs all his 


ff an agreement, by which the king's autho- _ 


ho, in his ambition, | was equal to his father, 
ut in his virtues: and abirties, far his fupe- 
* * * Dr * 
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Tier. By 2 modeſt and gentle demeanour he 
acquired the good-will of Edward, or at leaſt 
- ſoftened the hatred which he had long borne 
the whole family, He infinuated himſelf 
into the affections of the people by his libe- 
rality and candour, While every day he in- 
| crealed his power. Meantime the king made 
his brother, Toſti, duke of Northumberland, 
upon the death of Siward, who had long go- 
verned that province with great. glory. 
- Harold's inſinuating manners, his power, 
and virtues, encreaſed his popularity to ſuch a 
degree, that he began to be talked of as the 
moſt proper perſon to ſucceed to the crown 
ut nothing could be more ungrateful to 
Edward, as he abhorred a ſucceſſor from the 
family of Godwin. He therefore ſent for his 
nephew, Edward, from Hungary, who was the 
direct deſcendant from the ancient Saxon 
Kings. Prince Edward ſoon arrived, but was 
ſcarce ſafe landed, when he died, leaving his 
pretenfions . to Edgar Atheling, his ſon, who 
was young, weak, and inactive. | 
In the mean time, Harold did not remix in 
"obedience to the king, or his affiduities to the 
People; {hill encreafing in his power, and pre- 
| paring the way fer his advancement to the 
throne. & Two incidents which happened 
about this time, contributed to fix his popula- 
tity. The Welſh renewing their hoſtilities 
under prince” Griffin, were repelled by him, 
and rendered tributary to England. The other 
incident was no leſs honourable : + His brother 
Toſti, who had been appointed tothe govern- 
ment of Northumberland, having grievoully 


| oppreſſel 
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reſſed the le, was expelled in an inſur- 
kf Si and Arold was ied . by the king 
to reinſtate him, and puniſh the inſurgents. 
While at the head of an army, preparing to 
take ſignal vengeance for the injury done to 


people who had been cruelly governed. 
They aſſured him that they had no intention 


cious governor, They enumerated the griev- 
ances they had ſuſtained from his tyranny, 
brought the . ſtrongeſt proofs of his guilt, and 
appealed to Harold's equity for redreſs. This 
nobleman, convinced of Toſti's brutality, 54 
crificed his affection to his duty; and not only 
procured their pardon from the King, but con- 


had choſen in his room. From that time, 
Harold became the idol of the people; and, 
indeed, his virtues deſerved their love. | 
Harold, thus ſecure of the affections of the 
Engliſh, openly aſpired at the ſucceſſion. The 
people inſtead of diſcountenancing his preten- 
ſions, affiſted them with their wiſhes and ap- 


and ſuperſtition, took © 1 pains to ſecure the 
ſucceſhon, Meantime he was ſurprized by 
ſickneſs, which brought him to his end, I on 
the fifth of January, in the ſixty · fifth year of 
his age, and twenty- fourth of his reigg. 

This prince, was of a mild and peaceable 
temper. He was remarkable neither for vir- 


+ A. D. 1066, 


his brother, he was'met 75 a deputation of the 
ſo 


firmed the governor whom the Northumbrians 


plauſe. Edward, broken with age, infirmities, 


3 


. 


to rebel, but had taken up arms merely to "Y 
protect themſelves from the cruelty of a rapa- 


* 


tues nor vices; only he was very charitable; © 
particularly to the monks, - which gained him 
: * E. 4 wit, | the- | 
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the title of Saint: yea and Confeſſor, tho? he 
never ſuffered any thing for religion. How= 
ever he was canonized by Pope: Alexander III, 


* under the name of Edward the Confeſſor. He 


was the firft who touched for the King's Evil. 
---I knew one who was touched by Queen 


Anne and perfectly cured. | 


Harold, whoſe virtues ſeemed to give a right 


to his pretenfions, aſcended the throne with- 


out any oppoſition. The citizens of London, 
ſeconded his claim; the clergy adopted his 
cauſe; and the body of the people, — 
loved him. Nor were the firſt acts of his 
reign unworthy of the general prejudice in his 
favour. He took the moſt effectual meaſures 
for an impartial adminiftration of juſtice 5 or- 
dered the laws to be reviſed, and reformed $ 
and thoſe diſturbers of the publick peace to 


be puniſhed, who had thriven under the leni- 


ty of the laſt reign. ] 
But neither his valour, his juſtice, nor his 


popularity, were able to ſecure him from miſ- 


fortunes. The firſt ſymptoms. of his danger, 
came from his own brother, Toſti, who had 
taken refuge in Flanders, and went among 
the princes of the Continent, endeavouring to 
engage them in a 2 i againſt Harold: 
Not content with this, being furniſhed with 
ſome ſhips by the earl of — he pil- 
laged the coaſt, until he was encountered, 
and routed by Morcar, who had been ap- 
pointed to the government from which he 
was expelled. 1 . 


But Harfagar, king of Norway, brought 


over by his remonſtrances, arrived with a 
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Feet of two hundred fail at the mouth of the 
- river 
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river Humber, where he was joined by the 
ſhattered remains of Toſti's forces. It was 


quickly routed, and York fell a prey to the 
it enemy. Meanwhile, Harold being informed 
of this misfortune, haſtened with an army to 
| the protection of his people, and expreſſed 
'$ the utmoſt ardour to ſhew himſelf worthy 

of their favour, He had given ſo many 


* 
— 


G proofs of an equitable and prudent admini- 
$ ſtration, that the people "flocked from all 
8 quarters to his ſtandard; and, as ſoon as he 
2 reached the enemy at” Standford, he found 
: himſelf in a condition of giving them battle. 
» The action was very. bl „but the victory 
4 was deciſive on the ſide of Harold, and ended 
in the total rout of che Norwegians, Harfagar, 
8 their king, and Toſti being ſlain. "Thoſe who: 
: eſcaped, owed their ſafety to the perſonal pro ]- 


5 cls of a brave Norwegian; who; ſingly, de- 

fended a bridge over the Derwent for three 
hours, againſt/the whole Engliſi army; dur- 
- ing which time, he flew forty of their beſt men 
with his battle- ax, but he was at length ſlain 
| 


by an.arrow.. Harold, "purſuing his victory, 


made himſelf maſter of a Norwegian fleet that 
lay in the river Ouſe; and had the generofity 
l to give prince Olave, the ſon of Harfagar, 
his liberty, and to allow him to depart with 
; twenty veſſels. . There had never befoxe been 
. ma England an engagement between 


ſuch 


numerous armies, each being compoſed of no 


leſs than threeſcore thouſand men. The newo 2 
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in vain that the earls of Mercia and Northum- * * 
berland attempted to ſtop their progreſs, 'witht. © - 
n a body of undiſciplined troops: they were 
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s © HISTORY OF ENLAN D. 
of this victory diffuſed inexpreſſible over 
che whole kingdom; they gloried in a ang 
who nom ſhewed himſelf able to avenge them 

pf their invaders; but chey had not long. time 
for D when news Was brought ofaffreſh 
Fes We ahon, This was under the conduct of 
: bam, duke of Normandy, - at the head of 
d large army. WH + 
+4. William, who was afterwards called the 
er, was the natural ſon of Robert, 
uke of Normandy. His mother's name was 
Arlette, a beautiful maid of Falaize, whom 
Robert fell in love with, as ſhe ſtood gazing at 
her door, whilſt he pailed throu town. 
William, who was the offspring o this amour, 
ou his greatneſs chiefly to his perſonal merit, 

s body wWas vigorous, his mind capacious, 

85 how his courage not to be repreſſed by danger. 

His father, Robert, growing old, and ſuperſti- 
lo, reſolved upon a pilgrimage to-Jeru- 
nalen, (contrary to the advice and. qpi ion of 

A his nobility. , As his heart was fixed upon 
the expedition, inſtead of attending to their 

— he ſhewed them his fon Wil⸗ 

ham, whom, though illegitimate, hie recomps 
mended to their care, exagting an oath fouls 

them of howage e and fealty. + He then put him, 
as he was yet but ten years of age, under the 
tutelage of the French king; and ſogn after, 
going into Aſia, from whence he never returns 
ed, left eu ng. William rather the inheritor 
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of his wiſhes, than his crown. In fact, Wil- 

1 liam, the beginning; found himſelf expo- 

edi to much oppoſition, - from his e and 

_ | ANFAPErIenCey. from the G of his ba 
; Ft | IF + A, D. 10 Sept. 28. 
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HIS TORT ON BNGLAND.! 7 
from a ſuſp guardian, a diſputed titles, 
and a diſtracted ſtate. The egeney, appoint- 
ed by Robert, found great lies in ſuß- 
porting the government againſt this complica- L265 
tion of dangers; and the young prince, hen 
he came of age, found hamſelf reduced tow 
very low condition. ga, the great qualities 
which he ſoon diſpla dd, gave encouragement "kh 
to his friends, and ſſruek a terror into his ene * 
mies. He on all fides oppoſed his rebellious - 
ſubjects, and repreſſed foreign invaders. © The 
tranquility which he had thus eſtabliſhed in 
at his dominions, induced him to extend his 
n. views; and ſome overtures, ſaid to be made 
r, him by Edward the Confeſſor, enflamed his 
t. ambition with a defire of fucceeding to the 
5, Engliſh throne. Whether Edward really 
r. appointed him to ſucceed, is uncertain; but 
— it is beyond a doubt, that Harold happening 
to pay a viſit to the Norman coaſt, was Indus _ 
_ ced by this prince, to acknowledge his claims. 
But when William objected the breach of this ©; 
he alledged, it was extorted from him, at z 
time when he had no power to refuſe. Wil- 
liam was not remiſs, after the death of Edward, 
to lay in his claims; and finding that arms 
alone were to decide the diſpute, prepared to 
aſſert them with vigour. His ſubjects, as th 
had long been diſtinguiſhed for valour, had, 
at this time, attained to the higheſt pitch of 
military glory. His court was the center of 
politeneſs; and all who wiſhed for fame in 
arms, flocked to put themſelves under his con- 
duct. The fame of his intended invaſion of © 
England, was diffuſed over the whole Conti: 
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22 HISTORY Or ENGLAND, 


nent multitudes came to offer him their ſera 


4 vices, ſo that he was embarraſſed only in the 
cChoice of whom he fhould take. The pope 
himſelf was not behind the reſt, and in hopes 
of extending the authority of the church, im- 
mediately pronounced Harold an uſurper. H 
denounced excommunigggion againſt him, ad 
all his adherents ; and Wt the duke a conſe- 
crated banner. William ſoon found himſelf 
at the head of a choſen army of fixty thouſand 
men, all 3 in the moſt warlike manner. 
The diſcipline of the men, the vigour of the 
horſes, the luftre of the arms and accoutrements 
were objects that had been ſcarcely ſeen in 
Europe for ſome ages. It was in the begin- 
ning of ſummer that he embarked this power- 
ful body on board a fleet of three hundred fail; 
and, after ſome: ſmall oppoſition from the 
weather, landed at Pevenſey, on the coaſt of 
Suſſex. William, as he came on ſhore, hap- 
pened to ſtumble and fall; but, inſtead of 
being diſcompoſed, he had the preſence of 
mind to cry out, that he thus took poſſeſſion 
of the country. He made no ſhow of inva- 
ding a foreign country, but rather encamping 
in his own. Here he continued in a peactable 
manner for about a fortnight, either willing 
to refreſh his troops, or defirous-of knowing 
the reception his pretenfions to the crown 
would meet with. After having refreſhed his 
men, and ſent back his fleet to Normandy, to 
leave no retreat for cowardice, he advanced 
along the ſea-fide to Haſtings, where he pub- 
liſhed a manifeſto, declaring the motives that 
induced him to undertake this enterprize. - 
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HISTORY OF ENGEAND: 7 
He was ſoon 'rouzed: by the approach of 
Harold, who ſeemed refofved to retain that 
e which he had teceived, from the 
people. He was ne de- 
feat of the Norwegians, with All the forces he 
had employed in that expedition, and all' he 
could invite or colle i the country through 
which he paſſed. His 24 was compoſed of 
active and valiant tips, rongly attached to- 
their king, and eager to engage. On the other 
hand, the army of William conſiſted of the. 
flower of all the Continent, and had been long 
enured to danger. England never before, nor 
ever ſince, ſaw two ſuch. The day before. 
the battle; William ſent an offer to Harold to, 
decide the quarrel between them by ſingle 
combat; but Harold refuſed, and ſaid, he 
would leave it to the God of armies to deter- 
mine. Both armies, therefore, that night, 
pitched in 5 7 of each other, expecting the 
dawn of the day with impatience. g 

The next morning, (Oct. 14. Harold's 
Birth-day) as ſoon as day appeared, both 
armies were drawn up againſt each other. 
The Normans amounted to fixty thouſand, of 
whom many were horſe, armed cap-a-pee.. 
The Engliſh were not ſo numerous, and were 
moſtly foot, armed with target, ſpear, battle- 
ax, and ſcymitar. Harold appeared in the 
center of his forces, leading on his army on 
foot, that his men might be more encouraged” 
by ſeeing their king expoſed to an equality of 
danger, William fought on horſe-back, Lad 


rene eee 


the ſong of Rollo, one of the famous chiefs of 


SP 


8 * 


ing on his army, that moved at once ſinging 


. their So 


* , of 


„ HISTORY OF ENGLAND. | 
+ "their country. The Normans began the fight 
be A with their croſs-bows, which, at firſt 'galled 
tie Engliſh. - But they ſoon came to cloſe 

fight, and the Engliſh, with their battle-axes, 
hewed down tlieir adverſaries with great ſlaugh- 
ter. Confuſion was ſpreading among the ranks 
when William, who fi himſelf on the brink 

of deſtruction, haſtegef,, with a ſelect band to 

the relief of his forces. Mis preſence reſtored 

the battle; he was ſeen in every place, endea- 
vouring to pierce the ranks of the enemy, and 
had three horſes flain under him. The battle 
laſted from ſeven in the morning till the after- 
noon, with equal valour on both fides. At 
length, William, perceiving that the Engliſh 
une continued impenetrable, pretended to gi 
ground, which drew the enemy from theas 
; ranks, and he was inſtantly ready to take the 
advantage. Upon a fignal given, the. Normans 
returned to the charge, broke tlie Engliſh 
troops, and purſued them to a riſing ground. 
It was in this extremity, that Harold was ſeen 

Wk: © flying from rank to rank, rallying and. inſpi- 

N ring his troops with vigour; and, though he 

34 kad toiled all day, till near night - fall, in the 
front of his Kentiſh men, yet he ſtill ſeemed 

unahated in force or courage, keeping his men 
do the poſt of honour. Once more, therefore, 

me victory ſeemed to turn againſt the Nor- 
mans, and they fell in great 5 Provi- 
thee, at length, determined a victory, that 
Foualour was unn to decide. Haro; making 

_ furious onſet at the head of his troops, again 
the Norman, heavy armed infantry, was thot 
into the brain by an arrow; and his two vali- 

ant brothers, fighting by his fide, TW 
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HISTO RY or ENGLAND. 7s 
fame fate. He fell with his ſword in his hand, 


it 
ga midſt heaps. of ſtain, and after the battle, N. 
mae royal corpſe could hardly be diftinguiſhed © 
„among the dead. From the moment of his 
- cgeath, the Englifh gave ground on every fade, 
8 and were purſued with great ſlaughter. There 
„fell near fifteen th of the Normans, 
0 while the loſs on the deif the vanquiſhed was. 
vet more conſidera eſides that of the king, 
and his two brother The next day, the dead 
48 body of Harold was brought to William, ank 
e ſent, without ranſom to his mother. This: 
battle was fought near Heathfield in Suſſex, 
uwhere the town of Battle now ſtands. 3 
Thus died Harold, in defence of Engliſſi 

Þberty, againſt the uſurpation of foreign po-wer- 
lf we except the injury he did to * e Ja 
ling (which, it ſeems, was now viſited upon "2 


him) he was well qualified to wield the ſceptre- Y 
with reputation to himſelf, and happineis t 
his ſubjects. For he was humane, affahle, in- 

telligent, and his generofity was equal to his 

extraordinary courage. een "of 
This was the end of the Saxon monarchy w_ 
in England, which had continued for more 7 


chan fix hundred years. Before the times of 
Alfred, the kings of this race ſeemed totally 


immerſed in ignorance ; and after him, taken 
up with combating the ſuperſtition -of ther 
monks, or blindly obeying it's dictates. The 
rown, during this period, was neither wholly: 
eleCtiva, nor yet totally hereditary. As for 
the laws and cuſtoms of this race, they brought 
an many, long in practice among their German 
nceſtors ; but they adopted alſo many _— 
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which they found among the Britons, or which 
the Romans left behind them. They affumed; 
in imitation of thoſe nations, the name of 
Kings. Their noblemen aſſumed: names of 
Roman authority, being termed Dukes or 
Duces ; while the lower claſſes of people, were 
bought and ſold with the farms they culti- 
vated; an horrid cuſtom, firſt introduced by 
the Greeks and Rom and afterwards 
adopted by the counties: they conquered; 
Their canon laws alſo, which often controul- 
ed the civil authority, had primarily their 
origin in Rome; and the prieſts and monk 
who drew them up, had generally their edu- 
cation there. We muſt not, therefore, aſ- 
eribe the laws and cuſtoms which then pres 
vailed over England, entirely to Saxon origi- 
nal, as many of them were from the Britons 
and Romans. But now the Saxon monarchy 
Was no more, all cuſtoms and faws, of what- 
ever original, were caft into one common 
maſs, and cemented' by thoſe of Norman in- 
ſtitution. The whole face of obligation was 
altered, and the new maſters inftituted new 
modes of obedience. The laws were im 
proved; but the taſte of the people for politi 
learning, arts, and philoſophy, for more than 
four hundred years after, were ſtill to conti- 
ee the ſame. ©, 000 (Ie 
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WILLIAM the CONQUEROR 


— 9 7 

OTHING could exceed the conſternàa- 

tion of the Engliſh upon the loſs of the 

attle of Haſtings; their kings ſlain, the 

ower of their nobility cut off, and their 
hole army diſperſed or deſtroyed. Very 3 
ttle remained, but ſubmiſſion to the itor ; a 
nd William, ſenſible of their terrors, wa. 


- 


areful not to loſe the fruits of 1 I — 


lay. Accordingly, after a ſhort tefreſn- 
zent of his army, he ſet ſorward on the comes! 
letion of his deſign; and fitting down before 
Dover, took it after a flight refiſtance,/ and 
drtified it with freſh redoubts. He then ad- 
anced with quick marches towards London, 
here his approach ſpread new confuſion,- 
he inhabitants for a time hefitated between 
eir terrors and their loyalty z but, - caſtings, 
eir eyes on 2 fide, they ſaw no per 
on of valour or authority ſufficient to ſupport 
hem, Edgar Atheling, was a weak prince, 
ithout courage br ambition; their other 
aders were either deſtroyed, or too remote 
> aſſiſt them, The clergy, declared * 
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for a prince, whoſe arms are bleſſed by the 
holy ſee. Nothing then remained, bu 
to — thoſe claims which it was not 
in their power to oppoſe. As ſoon, therefore, 
as William paſſed the Thames, at Walling, 
ford, Stigand, the primate, made ſubmiſ- 
ſions to him in the name of the clergy ; 3 and, 
before he came, within fight of the city, al 
the chief nobility, and Edgar Atheling him- 
ſelf, came into his 7 declared an in- 
tention of yielding to His authority. Wil: 
liam was glad of being Thus peaceably put 
poſſeſſion of a 1 which ſeveral of hi 
predeceſſors had not gained without repeate 
victories He therefore accepted the crown 
upon the terms that were offered him, Which 
were, chat he ſhould govern accordin 
| eſtabliſhed cuſtoms:of the country Thong 
he had it in his power to Vietate l. his owt: co 
ditions, he chole to have his election con 
45 dered rather as a gift from his ſubjects, thai 
1 _ a meaſure ext by him. He knew hin 
1 ſelf to be a conqueror, but was nne to be 
; 99545 thought a legal king + 4 
1 In order to give = eden all che ſanctio 
1 poſſible, he was. crowned: at eta by 
4 e the archbiffiop of York, and took the qa 
uAƷſual in the times of the Saxon and Dani 
Kings, which was, to defend the, church, 
=. -:--:: obſerve the Jaws of the realm, 285 to gon 
... --,- the people with impartiality. Having th 
given all poſſible ſatisfaction to the a, 
his next care was, to reward the raw 
adventurers who had followed his. formal 
He firſt divided the lands of the Eng | 
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bull arons; and ſuch as he could neither ſupply 
nog vitn money nor lands, he appointed to the 
_=— acant offices of the ſtate, ut, as there 
ere ſtill numbers unprovided for, he quar- 
nt cred them on the rich abbeys, until better 
zeans offered. This, was but little reſented 
by the people, who were willing to ſee their 
mm own burthens lightened, by having a part of 
cem laid upon ſh ers that were at that 
time much better alle to bear them. | 
But what gave them umbrage, was, toſee 

him place all power in the hands &f his 
weng countrymen. He diſarmed the city, of Lon- 
"don, and other places which wert Wlike and 
populous, and quaxtered Norman ſoldiers in all 
thoſe places where he dreaded an inſurrection. 
Having thus ſecured the government, and, 
brought the Engliſh to an entire ſubmiſſion, 
he reſolved to return to the continent, there 
to enjoy the congratulation of his ancient 
ſubjects. & Having, therefore, no reaſon to 
apprehend any diſturbance in his abſence, he 
left the regency with his brother Odo, biſhop. 


1. 79 
Jarons who oppoſed him A... Norman | 


« © 
* 
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oe Bayeux, and William Fitzoſborne. 00 
by ſecure himſelf yet farther, he reſolved to 


carry with him all the Engliſh noblemen, 


e was received by his natural ſubjects with a 
mixture of admiration. and joy. He was ſoon 
viſited by an ambaſſador from the king of 
France, ſent to: congratulate his ſucceſs. 

William 


$ A. D. 1063. 


* 


from whoſe power or inclination he could ap- 
prehend a revolt; and, pretending to take great 
pleaſure in their converſation, . he ſet ſail with-- | 
his honourable captives for Normandy, Where 460 
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William, natürally fond of ſplendour, 're 
ceived this embaſſy with great ſtate and magni: 
ficence, while his Engliſh courtiers, willing 
to ingratiate themſelves with their new ſovec 
reign, - endeavoured to outfhine each. other, 
nl made a diſplay of riches which ſtruck fo: 
reigners with aſtoniſhment. | 

+ In the mean time, the abſence. of the 
Conqueror from Englagd produced fatal ef. 
feats. His officers bei o longer controlle( 
by his juſtice, thought this a fit opportunity 
for extortion; while the Engliſh, no longer 


awed by his preſence, thought it the happieſi 
oceation he vindicating their freedom, T 
two govEMors he had left, took all opportuil 


nities of opprefling the people; either defiring 
to provoke them into rebellion, in order tg 
profit by confiſcations, or, in cafe they ſub- 
mitted tamely to their impoſitions, to grow 
rich without ſlaughter, The inhabitants 0 
Kent, who were more immediately , expoſed 
to theſe outrages, having repeated Kel res 
monſtrances to no purpoſe, at length had fe- 
courſe to Euſtace, count of Boulogne, who 
aſhſted them in an attack upon the garriſon 
of Dover. But the Normans having repulſed 
the aſſailants, took the 'nephew of count Eutyi 
tace priſoner. This miſcarriage did not de: 
ter Edric the Foreſter, who poſſeſſed a cons 
 Giderable part of Salop and Herefordſhire, 
from repelling the depredations of the Nor- 
mans, and, in his turn, waſting their poſſeſ 
fions. But though theſe open hoſtilities wen 
not very conſiderable, the diſaffection 20108 


+ A. D. 1067. 


WI L LI AM. I. ie 
he Engliſh was general, affckthe people be- 


an too late to perceive, that ſtrength will 
ver give laws to juſtice. A ſecret conſpi- 
acy was therefore formed for deſtroy ing all 4 
he Normans, as the Danes had been formerly - 
ut off. *= ns 
William, being informed of theſe commo-. 
ions, haſtened over to England, and arrived 
ime enough to prevent the execution of this 
bloody enterprize. conſpirators had al- 
-ady taken the reſolution, and fixed the _ 
r their intended maſſacre, which was to be: 

n Aſh-Wedneſday, during the time of di- 

ine ſervice, when all the Normans would be 
narmed, as penitents. But his preſence diſ- 
oncerted all their ſchemes. Such of them 

s had been more open in their mutiny, be- 

rayed their guilt by flight; and this ſerved 

b confirm the accuſation againſt thoſe who 
mained. "51 

From that time the king loft all confidence: 

1 his Engliſh ſubjects, and regarded them as 
reconcileable enemies. Having already rats: * .. 
d ſuch a number of fortreſſes in the kingdom, 
hat he no longer dreaded the tranſient efforts 


1 f a diſcontented multitude; he determined 8 
rat them as a conquered nation, to in- 
M ulge his own avarice, and that of his fol- 


wers, by numerous confiſcations, and t 
cure his power by humbling all who * 


* le to make any reſiſtance. The firſt ſigna!l 8 
his arbitrary power was manifeſted in re- 
wing the odious tax of Danegelt, which 


ad been aboliſhed by Edward the Confeſſor. 
his meaſure' produced remouftranees, com- . 
| plaints | 
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plaints, and inſurrections, in different 
parts of the kingdom; but William, conſti⸗ 
ous of his power, marched againſt ſuch ay 
were moſt formidable, and ſoon compelled 
"them to unplore mercy. In this manner the 
inhabitants of Exeter and Cornwall excite 
his reſentment and experienced his lenity. 
* Yet theſe inforrettions were flight, com- 
pared to that in the North, which ſeemed to 
threaten the moſt inpprtant conſequences; 
This was excited by the intrigues of Edwin 
and Morcar, the two moſt powerful noblemen 
of the Engliſh race, who, joined by Blethim; 
rince of North-Wales, Malcolm, king © 
Ycorlanditind Sweyn, king of Denmark, re- 
ſolved to make one terrible effort for the 
redovery of their ancient liberties. But the 
vigour of William deſtroyed their project 
before they were ripe for execution; for ad- 
vancing towards them at the head of a power⸗ 
ful army, by forced marches, the two ear 
-were ſo 1ntimidated, that, .inſtead of oppoſing 
they had recourſe to the Conqueror's clemens 
cy, by ſubmiſſion. He pardoned them with 
out farther heſitation. A peace which "be 
made with Malcolm, king of Scotland, ſhort 
ly after, deprived them of all hopes of affitt- 
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aace from without. 
Both the Engliſh and Normans, were at that 
time in a moſt dreadful ſituation. All th 
miſeries that infolence on one hand, and has 
tred on the other; that tyranny and treaſon 
ſuſpicion and aſſaſſination, could bring upoit 
a people, were united. The Normans com- 
mitted continual inſults upon the Laglün, 2 5 


A. D. 1066. 


heſe vainly ſonght redreſs from their partial 
naſters. Thus, legal punifhment being _ 
d. they ſought for private vengeance; and 4 
ay len ry 88e the bodies of a{laflina- 
-d Normans were found in the woods and 
ighways. At length, the conquerors them- 
lves began to with for the tranquility and 
ecurity of their native country; and ſeveral 
f them, though entruſted with great com- 
ands, deſired to be ꝗiſmiſſed the ſervice. In 
rder to prevent theſe” deſertions, which Wil- 
am highly reſented, he was obliged to allure 
thers to ſtay, by the largeneſs of his bounties. 
heſe brought on freſh exactions, and new 


nſurrections were the natural e kf 
r 


|| The inhabitants of Northumberland, im- 
atient of their yoke, attacked the Norman 
arriſon in Durham, and taking advantage of 
e governor's negligence, put him, with ſeven 
undred of his men, to the fword, The Nor- 
an governor of York ſhared the ſame fate; 
d the inſurgents, being 3 the 
Janes, and ſome leaders from Scot! at- 
cked the caſtle, which was defended by a 
arriſon of three thouſand men. Mallet, its 


rr its defence, fet fire to ſome houſes Which 
y contiguous z* but the fire ſpreading, che 
hole city was quickly in flames. This pro- 


raged inhabitants joining in the aſſault, 
tered the citadel ſword in hand, and cut off 
e whole garriſon without mercy. This 
am of ſucceſs ſeemed to ſpread a general 
3; to e035 3 97 9 
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bvernor, that he might the better provide 
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ſpirit of inſurrection. The counties of Son 
-erſet, Dorſet, Cornwall, and Devon, unit 
in the common cauſe, and determined to mah 
on . effort for freedom. 
iam aſſembled his. forces, and led then 
| er Northumberland, ſwearing he woul 
not leave a foul alive there. Wherever 
appeared, the inſurgents either ſubmitted a 
retired. The Danes were hired to return int 
Denmark. Waltheoff, who long defendy 
York caſtle, ſubmitted to the victor's clemen 
y, and was taken! into favour, Edric, anothe 
1 who commanded the Northumby 
ans, made his ſubmiffion, and obtained pardat 
while. the reſt diſperſed themſelves, and ld 
dhe Normans unditputed maſters of the iq; 
dom. Edgar Atheling, who had been dran 
among the reſt into this inſurrection, ſought 
retreat in Scotland. There he continued, ti 
by proper ſolicitation, he was again taken in 
favour by the king. From that time hen 
mained in England in a private Ration, col 
tent with opulence and ſecurity ; per 
happy, though not ſo: ſplendid, "as if heh 
ſuccceded in the career of his iti 4 
William now reſolved to throw off alla 
pearance of lenity. His firſt. ſtep! was, 4 
order the county of Northumberland 40 
laid waſte, the houſes to be burned, the 1nfki 
ments of huſbandry to be deſtroyed, and 
inhabitants to ſeek now habitations,. By A 
order, it is ſaid, that above one hundred tha 
ſand perſons periſhed, either by. the Word 
famine, and .the country is ſuppoſed, even 
this day, to bear the marks of its ancit 


# dept 
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WILLIAM ITL By 
gepopulat'on. * He next priceeded to cons 
ET all the eſtates 'of the Engliſh gentry, 
nd to grant them to his Norman followers, 

Thus, all the antient and honourable families 
vere reduced to beggary, and the Engliſh 
vere entirely excluded from every-road either 4 
o honour or preferment. They had the eru- 
| mortification to find, that all his power only 
ended to their depreſſion, and that the ſcheme 
their ſubjection was attended with every - 
ircumſtance of inſult and indignity. And 
ow all perſons whatever throughout the land, 
ere obliged on pain of death, to put out theit 
res and candles at eight in the evening, on 
xc ringing of the curfew | couvre feu] bell. 
He was not yet, however,” ſuthciently ar- 
trary to change all the laws, for thoſe of 
s own country. He only made ſeveral 
novations, and. ordered the law-pleas in 
conn c ſeveral courts to be made in the Norman 
nguage, Yet, with all his endeavours to 
ake the French the popular language, the 
nglifh till gained ground; and what de- 
rves remark, it had adopted much more of 
e French idiom for two or three reigns be- 
eee, than during the whole line of the Nor- 
an kings ſucceding. . N 
he feudal law had been before introduced 
60 England by the Saxons, but this monarch 
ormed it, according to that of his native 
ninions, He divided all the lands of Eng- 
(cnc, cxcept the royal demeſne, into baronies, 
| conferred thoſe upon certain military 
ditions, on the moſt conſiderable of his 
ol. I H. oF : Fol- 
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Followers. Theſc had a power of | ſharing 
their grants to inferior tenants, who wei 
denominated knights, or vaſſals, and why 
paid their lord the e that he paid th 
ſovereign. To the firſt claſs of theſe baronig 
the Engliſh were not admitted; and the f 
who were permitted {till to retain their land 
_ Property, were content to be received in t| 
hh ſecond, The Barons exerciſed all kinds 
1 Juriſdiction within their own manors, a 
held courts in which they adminiſtered quſti 
T to their own vaſſals. This law extended g 
"_ only to the laity, but alſo to the biſhopsa 
#  *» . clergy. They had uſurped a power, * 
2 the Saxon ſucceſſion, of being governed w 
An themſelves ; but William reſtrained th 
ts the exerciſe of their eccleſiaſtical pom 
only, and ſubmitted them to the ſame dus 
with their fellow- ſubjects. This they regt 
dad as a grievous impoſition; but the king 
authority was eſtabliſhed by a power 
neither the clergy nor the pope could ret 

But, to keep the clergy as much as poſi 

in his intereſts, he appointed none but 
own countrymen to church-dignittes, 
even diſplaced Stigand, archbiſhop of Cant 
bury, upon ſome frivolous pretences. 

by: While he thus was employed in humb 

the clergy, he was no leſs ſolicitous to re| 
many ſuperſtitious practices. He abolill 
trials by ordeal and camp-fight : the ordeal 

al, which had been originally of pagan il 
tution, and was ſtill held in veneratiol 
the Saxon chriſtians, was either by fin 
water. It was uſed in criminal caſes; . 

the ſuſpicions were ſtrong, but the proc 
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evident. In that of fire, the pern accuſed 


was brought into an open erer 


plough-ſhares, heated red- hot, Were placed at 
unequal intervals before him; over theſe he 
was to walk blindfold, and if he eſcaped un- 
hurt, he was acquitted of the charge. In the 
trial by water the perſon accuſed was thrown, 


ſunk, he was declared innocent; if he ſwam, 
he was executed as being miraculouſly con- 
victed, The trial by -camp-tight was per- 
formed by fingle*combar, in liſts appointed 
or that purpoſe, between the accuſer and the 
accuſed. He that, in ſuch a cafe, came off 
ictorious, was deemed innocent; . and he 
hat was conquered, if he ſurvived his antag- 
pniſt's reſentment in the field was fure to ſuf- 
er as a malefactor. Both thefe trials Wil- 
iam aboliſhed, as unchriſtian and unjuſt; 
ind he reduced all cauſes to the judgment of 
welve men, of à rank nearly equal to that of 


he priſoner. This method of trial, by Jury, 


as common to the Saxons, as well as the 
Jormans, long before; but it was now con- 
rmed by him, with all the fanction of un- 
iſputed authority. r ; 


* 
In 


ewarding his aſſociates, puniſhing the refrac- 
ry, and giving laws for the benefit of all, he 
as threatened with an inſurrection in his do- 
1n1o0ns on the continent, which his prefence 
as neceſſary to ſuppreſs. Unwilling, howe- 


ngland, he carried over an army, compoſed 
moſt entirely of -Engliſh';z and, by thoſe 
i © brave 
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bound hand and foot, into the water : if he 


* While William was thus employed, in 


Tr, to draw off his Norman forces from 
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brave troops, he ſoon reduced the revolters g 
ſiubmiſſion. Thus we ſee a whimſical: vigil 
ſitude of fortuſie 3 che inhabitants of : Non 
Any, hrojpget over. for the conqueſt of t 
'Englith, and the Engliſh: ſent back to. cons 
quer the Normans. However, William ha 
not much tune to enjoy his ſucceſs ; for a 
counts were quickly brought him from Engl 
land, that a new conſpiracy was formed, -ſup 
ported by the joint efforts of the Normans ; 
well*as the Engliſh. The adventurers wh 
had foftewed the fortunes of William int 
England, had been bred in authority 2. 
independence at home, and were ill able 
endure the abſolute authority which this m 
narch had for ſome time aſſumed. # Tl 
diſcontents were become general among the 
haughty nobles, and ſome wanted only h 
abſence to break out into open rebellie 
Among the number was Roger, earl of He 
e and heir to Fitzoſborne, who Het! 
been the [king's principal favourite. II 
"nobleman had ſolicited William's conſent ro. 
permit the marriage of his ſiſter with N 
de Guader, earl of Norfolk ; but he Was tr 
refuſed. Nevertheleſs, he proceed t ler 
lemnize the nuptials with great magniſiceg 
aſſembling all his friends, and thoſe of G 
der upon the occaſion. As the parents oil 
new married couple were well acquailln: 
with the character of William, who 
ſentment they had every reaſon to dread, Mr! 

took the opportunity, While the companey/ il! 
was heated with wine, to introduce that et en 
ſubject of converſation. They invei nis. 
bh , | IEG ) gaga 
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act the ſeverity of his government; they 

WM #:&-d to commiſetrate the Wein, whom. 

e had reduced to beggary; Aid aggravated 

he de fects in his diſpoſition, which they re- 

reſented as haughty and unforgiving. | The 9 

reſts were ready at any time to concur in 

heir complaints; but now, warmed by the 

ollity of the entertainment, they put no 

ounds to their zeal,” They unanimouſly en- 

ered into a conſpiracy to fake off his yoke; 

nd earl Waltheoff himſelf, whom we have 

lready ſeen pardoned upon a former inſur- 

ection, was among the foremoſt on this oc ca- 

on, But it was not without the greateſt 8 

nxiety, that he reflected in his cooler inter- a | 

als upon an engagement. made in the ardour 

f intoxication. He confeſſed the Whole 

onſpiracy to Lanfranc, who exhorted him, 

y all means to reveal it to the king; which | 

> did, William cooly thanked him, but ſe 

retly reſolved to punifh him. 1 5 

During tlris interval, the conſpirators being 

formed that Waltheoff was gone to Nor- 

landy, concluded that their deſigns were 

ttrayed, and flew to arms before their 

hemes were ripe” for execution. , The earl 

Hereford was checked by Walter de Lacy, 

great Baron in the king's intereſt. | The: 5 

rl of Norfolk was defeated by Odo, the 

ng's brother; and the priſoners who were Es 

ken had Sach the Tight foot cut off. II The 1 

r himſelf retired ro Denmark; ſo that = 

illiam, upon his arrival in England, found” 

at nothing remained for him to do, but to 

wſh the criminals, which was performed. 
Ramm © ain with 
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with unufual ſeverity. Many of the rebel 
were hanged, 7 had their eyes put ont 
and others theft hands cut off. The unfortu- He 
nate Waltheoff, notwithſtanding his early con- 
feſſion, found no mercy. He was rich, and 
he was an Engliſhman, two faults that ag- 
gravated his guilt ; he was accordingly { tried tn 
condemned, and, executed. Having thug 
re- eſtabliſhed the peace of his government, 
and extinguiſhed the laft embers of rebellion 
with blood, William returned once more t9 
the continent, in order to purſue Guader, 
who, eſcaping from England, had taken re. 
fuge with the count of Bretagne. Finding 
him however too powerfully protected by that 
prince, inſtead of. proſecuting his vengeance, 
Wo he wiſely came to a treaty with the count, is 
BY | which Guader 1 56% carat; BY | 
= I. William, having thus ſecured the peace 
of his dominions, now expected : xeſt from hi 
labours; and finding none either willing a 
by able to oppoſe him, he hoped that the end q 
1 his reign, would be marked with proſpen 
. and peace. But ſuch 1s the blindneſs of h 
man hope, that he found. enemies where þ 
leaſt expected them, and ſuch too as ſerved 
embitter all the latter part of his life. 
laſt troubles were excited by his own chaldred 
from the oppoſing of whom he could exped 
neither glory nor gain. He had four fon 
Robert, Richard, William, and; Henry, be 
ſides ſeveral daughters. Robert, his - elde 
ſon, was a prince who inherited all the br 
very of his family, but was rather be 
08 than prudent. Earneſt after fame, and 
patient that his father ſhould Rand in 
ES 6.7" wal 
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+ + The flame being thus kindled, the popns 
lar character of the prince, and a ſympathy Ae. 
manners, engaged all the young nobility fe 
Normandy and Maine, as well as of Anjou st 
and Brittany, to eſpouſe his quarrel ; even m 
his mother, ſupported him by ſecret remit- Hax 
tances, and aided him in this obſtinate reſiſt- g. 
ance. This unnatural conteſt continued foo. 
ſeveral years to enflame the Norman ſtate; ha 
and William was at laſt obhged to have re- cc 
courſe to England for fupporting his authority le. 
againſt his fon. Accordingly, drawing aN 
army of Engliſhmen together, he led them re 
aver into Normandy, where he ſoon compel-Hhi 
led Robert and his adherents to quit the field, Hen 
and he was quickly reinſtated in all his domi co 
nions. As for Robert, being no longer able 
to refaſt his father, he was obliged, to take 
ſhelter: in the caſtle of Gerberoy, which the 
king of France had provided for him, where 
he was ſhortly after befteged by his father. 
As the garriſon was ſtrong, and conſcious, of 
guilt, they made a gallant defence; and man 
were the ikirmiſhes that were fought undes it 
walls. In one of theſe, the king and his ſon be- 
ing both concealed by their helmets, attacked 
each other with mutual fury. A fierce. and 
dreadful combat enſued, till at laſt the young 
prince wounded his father in the arm, and 
threw him from his horſe. The next blow 
would, in all probability, have put an end t0 
the king's life, had not he cried out. Roben 
immediately recollected his father's voice, and 
"ſung with a conſciouſneſs of his crime, 
leaped from his horſe, and raiſed the fallen 
$2 14 1 monarch 
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monarch from the gro 


for his offences, c for the future, a 
ſtrict adherence to his 


4 we 


% 


conduct of the ſon ſerved, after ſome recol- 


2 


William was returned to Rouen, he became 


n WT rcconciled to Robert, and carried him with! 

-im into England, where he was fucceſsfull7 
employed in retaliating an invaſion. of Mal- 
=Wcolm king, of Scotland... © © * an 
le William being thus freed frotmn ne 
and domeſtic enemies; now * had leiſure for 


ed himſelf in his preſence, and craved pardon 


uty. The reſent- 
ment harboured by the king was not fo eaſilyx 
appeaſed, Inſtead ob pardoning his ſon, he 
gave him his malediction, and departed fot his 
own camp on Robert's horſe, which the prinee 
had aſſiſted him to mount. However, the 
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und. He then proſtrat- 


lection to appeaſe the Father. & As ſoon as 


the duties of peace. For this purpoſe the 


e oonſ-day Book was compiled by Kis order, 
„ hich contains a general ſurvey of all the lands 
on the kingdom; heir extent in each diſict; 


neir proprietors, tenures, value, the quantit 


ee number of tenants, cottagers, and people 
al denominations; who lived upon them. 

las detail enabled him to regulate the taxa- 
tons in ſuch a manner, that all the inhabitants 


| ties. 5 


, ia che general diſtribution of land among 
c E F. 1 
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ore their duties in proportion to their abi-- 
He was no leſs careful of the" methods f 

aving money; than of accumulation. He re- 

erved a very ample revenue forithe 'crown'; ; * 


of meadow, paſtare, wood, and arable land, 
rhich they contained; and in fome eounties, 
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=” : his followers, he kept poſſeſſion of no Teſs: 
90 than fourteen hundred manors in different 
Parts of the country. Such was his income, 
that ĩt is juſtly ſaid to have exceeded that ot 
any Engliſh prince either before or ſince his 
time. No king, of England was ever ſo opu- 
lent; none ſo able to ſupport the magnificence 
of a court; none had ſo many places of truſt 
and profit to beſtow; and none, conſequently, 
had his commands attended with ſuch unph 
Cit bediene. —_— 
There was one pleaſure to which William, 
as well as all the Normans and ancient Saxons 
was addicted, which was hunting. To in- 
dulge this in its utmoſt extent, he depopulated 
the county of Hampſhire for thirty miles, 
deſtroying with thirty-fix churches, oy 


id) 


villages, and making the wretched out- 
no compenſation for ſuch an injury. In the 
time of the Saxon kings, all noblemen with- 
out diſtinction had a right to hunt in the royal 
foreſtag but William appropriated all theſe," 
and publiſhed ſevere laws to prohibit his ſub- 
jects from encroaching on this part of his pre- 
e The killing of a deer, a boar, or even 
an hare, was puniſhed with the loſs gf the 
delinquent's eyes; at a time, when the Killing 
of a man might be atoned for by paying 3 
moderate fine. i 877 75 el 
| As the king's wealth and power were ſo 
great, it may be eafily ſuppoſed, that the 
- riches of his miniſters were — 
Thoſe of his brother Odo, biſhop of Bayeux, 
were ſo great, that he reſolved to purchaſe the 
Papacy. For this purpoſe, taking the oppor- 
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tunity of William's abſence he equipped aa 
my on board of which he fent immenſs 12 | 
treaſures, and prepared for his embarkation,. - 
but was detained by contrary winds. In the 
mean time, William having had intimation 
of his deſign, reſolved to prevent the expgr-- _ 
tation of ſo much wealth from his dominions. 
Accordingly returning from Normandy, Where 
he was then employed, he came into England 
at the inſtant his brother was: ſtepping on 
board, and immediately ordered him to be 
made a priſoner.. - His attendants, however, 
reſpecting the immunities of the church, ſcrup- Fe: 
led to execute his commands; ſo that the king 4 
himſelf was obliged with his own hand to ſeize , 
him. Odo, appealed. to the Pope; Who, he 
alledged, was the only perſon upon earth to- 
try a biſhop... To this the king replied, that 
he did not ſeize him as biſhop of Bayeux, but 
as carl of Kent; and in that capacity he ex _® 2 
pected, and would have an account of is ad- 2 
miniſtration... He was, therefore ſent Priſo- 
ner into Normandy; and notwithſtandingg 
all the threats of Gregory, was detained im 
cuſtody during the remainder of Williams N 
reign. : a 4 A 

* William had ſcarcely put an end to this 
tranſaction, when he felt a ſevere blow in the 
death of Matilda, his queen; and, as misfor- 
tunes generally come together, he received 
information of a general inſurrection in Maine, 
the nobility of Which had been always averſe: 
to the Norman government. Upon his arri- 
val on the continent, he found that the in- 
ſurgents had been excited by the king of 

„E France, 
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France; whole policy tonfiſted in thus leſſen- 
ing the Norman power. William's diſplea- 
ſure was not a little enereaſed, by the account 
he received of ſome railleries which that mo- 
narch had thrown out againſt him. It ſeems, 
that William, who was become corpulent, 
had been detained in bed ſome time by fick- 
neſs; and Philip was heard to fay, that he 
only lay in of a big belly, This fo provoked 
the Engliſh monarch, that he ſent him word, 
he would ſoon be up, and would at his church- 
ing preſent ſuch a number of tapers, as would 
ſet the kingdom of France in a flame. 
In order to perform this promiſe, he levied 
a ſtrong army, and entering the iſſe of France, 
deſtroyed and burned all the houſes without 
oppoſition, - He took the town of Mante, 
which he reduced to aſhes. Before the flames, 
were  extinguithed he entered the town. But 
his horſe chancing to place his fore-feet on 
ſome 77 aſhes, (remarkable Providence) 
- plunged ſo violently, that the rider was thrown 
forward, and bruiſed upon the pummet of the 
faddle to ſuch a degree, that he was obliged 
to return to Rouen. Finding his. iHneſs en- 
creaſe, and being ſenſible of the approach of 
death, he began to turn his eyes to a future 
ſtate. He was now ftruck with remorſe for 
all his cruelties; he endeavoured to atone for 
his former offences, by large preſents to 
churches and monaſteries, and by giving li- 
berty to many priſoners whom be unjuſtly de- 
tained. He was even prevalled . on, though 
not without reluQance, to conſent, with his 
dying breath, to the deliverance of his bro- 
ther Odo, He then bequeathed Irena 
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and Le Maine to his eldeſt ſon Robert, to- 
Henry, he left five thouſand pounds, and his 
mother's jointure, without the ſmalleſt terri- 
tory; and though he would not pretend to: 
eſtabliſh the ſucceſſion of the crown of Eng- 
land, to which he now began to perceive he 
had no title, he expreſſed his wifh that it 
might devolve to his favourite ſen William, 
whom he immediately diſpatched with letters: 
to the archbiſhop of Canterbury. Having 
thus regulated his temporal affairs, he was 
conveyed in a litter to a little village near 
Rouen, where he might ſettle the concerns of 
his ſoul without interruption. It was there 
that he died, in the fixty-firſt year of his age, 
after having reigned fifty-two in Normandy, 
and twenty-one in England. His principal, 
officers abandoned him, before he expired, and 


his ſervants plundered whatever came in their 


way. His body was interred in the church at 
Caen, which he himſelf had founded but: 
his interment was attended with a remarkable. 
circumſtance, As the body was carrying to: 
the grave, the prelates and prieſts attending 
with the moſt awful ſilence, a man, who. 
ſtood upon an eminence, was heard to cry out 
with a loud voice, and to forbid the interment.. 


ſeized by the conqueror. That very place, 
cried the man, is the area of my father's = 


before the divine tribunal to do me juſtice, 

nd to atone for that oppreſſion. The biſhops 
and attendants were ſtruck; they enquired 
nto the truth of his charge, and finding it 
uſt, agreed to ſatisfy him for the damages he 
dad ſuſtained s | 


g * 
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ouſe; and I now ſummon the departed ſoul 
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William was a prince of great cofiragt 
capacity: but ambitious, vain, politic, cruel, 
- vindictive, covetous, and rapacious. Thou h 
ſudden and impetuous in his en 
was cool, deliberate, and indefatigable in 
times of danger. He is ſaid, by the Norman 
; writers, to be above eight feet high, his body 
1 ſtrong built, and well proportioned, and his 
- ſtrength ſuch, that none of his courtiers could 
draw his bow. He talked little; he waz 
ſeldom affable to any, except to Lanfranc, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury; with him he was 
ever meek and gentle; with all others, ſtern 
and auſtere. hough he rendered himſelf 
8 formidable to all, and odious to many, yet he 
had policy ſufficient to tranſmit his power to 
his poſterity, and the throne is ſtill. occupied 

by his deſcendents.. 6s T8 
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CHAP. VI. 


WILLIAM RUFUS. + 
ILLIAM, ſurnamed Rurvs, from the 


colour of his hair, had no ſooner re- 
cived the late king's letter to Lanfranc, in 
his favour, than he haſtened to take meaſures. 
or ſecuring himſelf on the .throne.. Arxriv- 
ng, therefore, before the news of William's 
leath had reached England, his firſt care Was, 
o take poſſeſſion of the treaſure left by the 
ing at Wincheſter, which amounted tay the 
um of fixty thonſand pounds, He then ad- 
lrefſed the primate, who had always conſi- 
lered him with an eye of peculiar affection 3 
nd who inſtantly proceeded to his coronation...” , 
At the ſame time Robert, who had been ap- 
ointed ſucceſſor. to Normandy, took peace- 
ble poſſeſſion of that government; where his 
* was loved, and his acceſhon long de- 
red. f | i 3 —_. 
In the beginning of William the Second's 3 
1gn, the Engl began to think they had 7 
therto miſtaken this prince's character, Who 
ad appeared to them rude and brutal. He 

| | ſeemed 
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Norman barons, imagined that he kept his 


reign over them. Robert was open, gene- 
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ſeemed to. pay the utmoſt regard to the coun« 
ails of Lanfranc, the - primate, which were: 
mild and gentle, and conſtantly calculated for 
the benefit of the nation. Nevertheleſs, the 


diſpoſition under an unnatural reſtraint, and 
that he only waited an opportunity for throw- 
ing off the maſk when his power ſhould be 
eſtabliſhed. They eagerly defired Robert to 


rous, and humane; he carried his facility to 
an excels, as he could ſcarcely give apy of 
his adherents the mortification af a refuſal. 


1 - Rs a ad ld as 


But this was a quality no way diſagreeable 


fe 

to thoſe who expected to build on the ealy Wt 
Penney of his temper. A powerful conſpi-- e 
_—y was therefore carried on againſt Williams Wl ©: 
Odo, the late king's brother, undertook N 

1 conduct it to maturity. ſt 
William, ſenſible of the danger endeavdur- ti 
ed to gain the affections of the native Engliſh, be 
whom he prevailed upon, by promiſes of gon 
treatment, and preference in the diſtribution D 
of his favours, to eſpouſe his intereſts. * He 
was ſoon therefore in the field; and, at the 


head of a numerons army, ſhewed himſfelf iu 
readineſs to oppoſe all who ſhould diſpute his vc 

* pretenfions. In the mean time, Odo had "n 
u 


written to Robert an account of the con!piracy 
in his fayour, urging him to uſe diſpatch, and 
exciting him, by the greatneſs of the dangeh 
and the ſplendor of the reward., Robert gave 
him aſſurance of ſpeedy afliſtance; : but fis 
4ndolence was not to be excited by diſtant ex- 
pectations. Inſtead of his 


| WPEL1A a5! as 
in levies, to ſupport his friends in England, 


the opportunity was loft ; while William ex- 
ertcd himſelf with incredible activity, to diſ- 


Nor was this difficult to effect: the conſpira- 
tors had, in conſequence of Robert's aſſuran- 
ces, taken poſſefſion of ſome fortreſſes; but 
the appearance of the king ſoon reduced them. 
to implore for mexcy.. He granted them their 
hves, but confiſcated all their eſtates, and ba- 
a:ſhed them the kingdom. ; 

* William, thus fixed in the peaceable poſ— 
ſeſſion of the kingdom, fhewed the firſt in- 
ſtance of his. perverſe inclinations, in his in- 
gratitude to the Engliſh, who had ſecured him 


turatdeformity, He ordered a new ſurvey to 
be taken of all the lands of the kingdom; and 


4 Wl wherever he found them undervalued in the 
Doom's-day book, he raiſed the proportion 
e of taxes accordingly. Even the privileges of 
e che church, he little regarded: he ſeized the 


vacant bfhopricks, and openly put to ſale ſe- 
veral abbies. ＋ Soon after, he appeared in 
Normandy, at the head of a numerous army; 
but the nobility, on both fides, ſtrongly con- 


an accommodation. Among other articles of 
his treaty, it was agreed, that, in caſe either 
of the brothers ſhould die without iſſue, the 
urvivor ſhould inherit all his dominions. It: 


X. | 
as in vain that Henry, the other brother, 
1 ; , 


oY 


* A. P. 1069 + A. D. 1090. 


he ſquandered it away in idle expences, till. 


ſipate the confederacy before he could arrive. | 


on the throne. he death. of Lanfranc, 
which followed ſhortly after, took off all re- 
ſtraint, and his mind now appeared in its na- 


netted by intereſt and alliances, broughe on 
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feemed to. pay the utmoſt regard to the coun« 
cils of Lanfranc, the - primate, which were 
mild and gentle, and conſtantly calculated for | 
the benefit of the nation. Nevertheleſs, the 
Norman barons, imagined that he kept his Wl | 
diſpoſition under an unnatural reftraint, and 

t 
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that he only waited an opportunity for throw- 
ing off the maſk when his power ſhould be 
eſtabliſhed. They eagerly deſired Robert to: t 
'reign over them. Robert was open, gene-. t 
rous, and humane; he carried. his facility to. Wl 
an exceſs, as he could ſcarcely give apy of 
his adherents the mortification af a refuſal. 
But this was a quality no way difagreeable Wl & 
to thoſe who expected to build on the ealy Wl i 
phancy of his temper. A powerful conſpi- 
a. was therefore carried on againſt William; 
and Odo, the late king's brother, undertook 
to conduct it to maturity. | 
William, ſenſible of the danger endeavdur- 
ed to gain the affections of the native Engliſh, 
whom he prevailed upon, by promiſes of good 
treatment, and preference in the diſtribution 
of his favours, to eſpouſe his intereſts. He 
was ſoon therefore in the field; and, at the 
head of a numerous army, ſhewed himſfelf in 
readineſs to oppoſe all who ſhould diſpute hig 
pretenfions. In the mean time, Odo had 
written to Robert an account of the done 
in his favour, urging him to uſe difpatch, af 
exciting him, by the greatneſs of the dangeh 
and the ſplendor of the reward. Robert gave 
him aſſurance of ſpeedy afliftance; . but us 
1ndolence was not to be excited by diſtant e 
pectations. Inſtead of employing his money 
* | "- . _ 
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in levies, to ſupport his friends in England, 


the opportunity was loſt ; while William ex- 
erted himſelf with incredible activity, to diſ- 


Nor was this difficult to effect: the conſpira- 
tors had, in conſequence of Robert's aſſuran- 
ces, taken poſſeſſion of ſome fortreſſes; but 
the appearance of the king ſoon reduced them 
to implore for mexcy.. He granted them their 
lives, but confiſcated all their eſtates, and ba- 
aiſhed them the kingdom. ef 

* William, thus fixed in the peaceable poſ— 
ſeſſion of the kingdom, fhewed the firſt in- 
ſtance of his perverſe inclinations, in his in- 
gratitude to the Engliſn, who had ſecured him 


ſtraint, and his mind now appeared in its na- 
turardeformity. He ordered a new ſurvey to 
be taken of all the lands of the kingdom; and 
wherever he found them undervalued in the 
Doom's-day book, he raiſed the proportion 
of taxes accordingly. Even the privileges of 
the church, he little regarded: he ſeized tho 
vacant bſhopricks, and openly put to ſale ſe- 
veral abbies. + Soon after, he appeared in 
Normandy, at the head of a numerous army; 
but the nobility, on both fides, ſtrongly con- 


an accommodation. Among other articles of 
this treaty, it was agreed, that, in caſe either 
of the brothers ſhould die without iſſue, the 
furvivor ſhould inherit all his dominions. It 
was in vain that Henry, the other brother, 
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he tquandered it away in idle expences, till. 


ſipate the confederacy before he could arrive. | 


on the throne. he death. of Lanfranc, 
which followed-ſhortly after, took off all re- 


nected by intereſt and alliances, broughe on 
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remonſtrated againſt this act of injuſtice; it 
Was in vain that he took arms, and defended 
a little fortreſs, on the coaſt of Normandy, Wl { 
for ſome time, againſt their united aſlaults, 

He was at laſt obliged to ſurrender; and, be- t. 
ing deſpoiled of even the ſmall patrimony that Wl r 
was left him, he wandered about for ſome v 
years, with a few attendants, and was often 
reduced to great poverty. 

It was in beſieging this fortreſs, that a cir- 
cumſtance or two have been related, which Wl 2 
ſerve to mark the character of the two bro- 
thers. As William was taking the air one b. 
day on horſeback, at ſome diſtance from the Wl 


camp, he perceived two horſemen riding out Wl p: 
from the caſtle, who ſoon came up and at- fi 

' tacked him. In the very firſt encounter, the Wl th 
_ king*s horſe being killed, lay upon him, in fuck Wl tt 
a manner, that he could not eng ge himſelf. th 
His antagoniſt, while he remained in this fitu- br 
ation, lifted up his arm to diſpatch - him; Wl th 
when William exclaimed, in a menacing tone, w 
Hold, villain, TI am the king of England“ 
The two ſoldiers | were immediately ſeized th 
with veneration; and, helping him up, accom- ot 
modated him with one of their horſes. Wil- Hin 
ham was not ungrateful for this ſervice 3 hell a" 
mounted the horſe, and ordering the ſoldiet 12 
to follow, took him into his ſervice, © Soon w! 
after Robert had an occaſion to ſhow ſtill grea- tr. 
ter generoſity ; for, hearing that the garriſon ot 
was in great diſtreſs for want of water, he not 
only ordered that Henry ſhould be permitted wa 
.to n. himſelf, but alto ſent him ſome pipes gn 
of wine for his own table. Rufus did not ap- 


prove of this ill- timed generofity ; but Robert 


WILLIAM HI. ro 
anſwered his remonſtrances by ſaying, 6 Shalt 
we ſuffer our brother to die with thirſt! Where 
ſhall we find another when he is gone?“ 8 
* The next year Malcolm invaded Nor- 

thumberland, and befieged Alnwick, till it was 
reduced to great extremity. Morel, the Go- 
vernor, then defired a capitulation: And on 
pretence of preſenting the keys to Malcolm 
on the point of a ſpear, ran it into his eye, and 
killed him on the ſpot 3 on which his whole 
army fled, | 

A new breach was made ſome time after 


> © 4 Mp 5 


means to encroach ſtill further upon Robert's 
poſſeſſions. An incurſion from the Welch 
filled the country of England with alarm; but 
they were quickly repelled. ; A conſpiracy of; 


+ 


«TO + 


their ſchemes were fruſtrated. Robert Mow- 
bray, earl of Northumberland, who was at 
the head of this plot, was thrown into priſon, 
where he died, after thirty years confinement. 
The count Eu, another conſpirator, denying: 
the charge, fought with his accuſer, in preſence: 
of the court, at Windſor, and being worſted 


in the combat, was condemned to be caſtrated, 
and to have his eyes put out. Every conſpi- 
er racy, thus detected, ſerved to enrich the king, 
ho took care to apply to his own uſe thoſe 


treaſures that had been amaſſed for the puypoſe: 
of dethroning him. - 117145 

But the memory of theſe tranſient broils, 
was now totally eclipſed by one of the moſt; 
noted enterprizes that ever excited the atten 
tion of mankind; I mean the Cruſades, which 


Were 


3 
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between the brothers, in which Rufus found 


the Norman barons in England followed; but 
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were now firſt projected. Peter the Hermit 


anative of Amiens, in Picardy, was a man of Wy" 
great zeal, courage, and piety. He had made R 
a-pilgrimage to the holy ſepulchre at Jeruſa- Wt 
lem, and beheld the manner in which 'the hi 
Chriſtiarts were there treated by the Infidels, Wl < 
Upon his return, he entertained the defign of Har 
reſtoring to the Chriſtians the land where their II 
religion was firſt propagated. He firſt propo- 8 
fed his views to Martin II. at that time pope, Wl ©* 
who permitted, rather than affiſted, this bold br 
enthuſtaſt. & Peter, therefore, warmed with T 
a zeal that knew no bounds, began to excite th 
the princes of Chriſtendom to the recovery of fu 
the Holy-land. Bare-headed, and bare-footed, W 
he travelled from court to. court, preaching F. 
as he went, and inflaming the zeal of evi wy 
rank of people. The fame of this deſigu ©- 
being thus diffuſed, prelates, nobles, and ©* 
princes, concurred in ſeconding it; and, ata ho 
council held at Clermont, where the pope Bll 
himſelf exhorted to the undertaking, the whole un 
afſembly cried out with one voice, It 4 the tet 
70/0 God. From that time, nothing Was F. 
ſeen but an univerſal migration of the weſtern ©2 
_nations into the eaſt ; men of all ranks flew th 
to arms; and bore, the fign of the croſs upon-Wll ** 
their right ſhoulder, as a mark of their devo-l 
tion to the cauſe, | In the midſt of this univer- 
ſal ardour, men were not entirely forgetful of th. 
their temporal intereſts; for ſome, hoping s ſec 
more magnificent ſettlement in the ſoft reg 
of ' Afia, fold their European property tor ©* 
whatever they could obtain, - contented with M 


receiving any thing for what they were prede- 
| termined 


& A.D.-1094.. - 
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termined to relinquiſh. - Among the princes 
who felt this general ſpirit of enterprize, was 
Robert, duke of Normandy. . The Cruſade 
was entirely adapted to his inclinations, and 
his circumſtances ; he was brave, zealous, co- 
vetous of glory, harraſſed by inſurrections, 
and, what was more than all, fond of change. 
In order to ſupply money to defray. the char- 
ges of ſo expenſive an undertaking, he offered 
to mortgage his dukedom of Normandy to his 
brother Rufus, for a ſtipulated ſum of money, 
This ſum, which was no greater than ten 
thouſand marks, was readily promiſed by Ru- 
fus. He was no way ſolicitous about raifin 
the money, as he knew the riches of his clergy. 
From them, therefore, he forced the whole; 
and thus equipping his brother for his roman- 
tic expedition, he, more wiſely, and ſafely, 
took peaceable poſſeſſion of his dukedom at 
home. | . | 10 

7 In this manner was Normandy once more 
united to England; and from this union, af- 
terwards, aroſe thoſe numerous wars with 
France, which, for whole centuries continked 
to depopulate both nations, without encreaſing 
the power of either. However, Rufus was 
not a little pleaſed with this acquiſition 3 he 
made a voyage to his new dominion, and'took 


poſſeſſion of it, according to agreement. But, 


though Maine and Normandy greatly encrea- 
{ed the king's territories, they added but little 
to his real power, as his new ſubjects were 
compoſed of men of independent fpirits, mort 
ready to diſpute than obey his commands. 
Many were the revolts and inſurrections 
1 which. 


+ A. D. 1096, 
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which he was obliged to quell in perſon; 
no ſooner was one conſpiracy ſuppreſſed, thay 
another aroſe. Ne 1 
Insa the midſt of theſe foreign trouhles, 
Found himſelf involved in a diſagreeable quate 
rel with Anſelm, archbiſhop of Canterbury 
prelate of an haughty diſpoſition, and extrem 
Iy tenacious. of the rights of the church 
There was at that time a ſchiſm in the church 
between Urban and Clement, who both pre- 
tended to the papacy; and Anſelm, who hal 
already acknowledged Urban, was determine 
without the king's conſent, to introduce hij 
authority into England. William, who, im 
_ .tating his father's example, had prohibited hi 
ſubjects from recognizing any pope whom he 
-had not previouſly approved, was enraged i 
Anſelm's pretenſions. A ſynod was ſuramon- 
ed at Rockingham, for depoſing the prelate; 
but, inſtead of obeying the king, the memben 
of it declared, that none but the pope cou 
inflict a cenſure on their primate. To thit 
was ſoon added a freſh offence. Anſelm being 
required to furniſh his quota of ſoldiers; | 
an * ainſt the Welſh, reluctanth 
complied; but he ſent them ſo ill equipped 
that Rufus threatened him with a proſecutioi 
As the reſentments on both fides were ene 
ſed, their mutual demands were raiſed in pro 
portion, till at length their anger proceede 
to recrimination; and Anſelm, finding it dat 
-gerous to remain in the kingdom, 'defired pers 
mifſion to retire to Rome. This requeſt tb 
king very readily complied with ; but hee 
dered all his temporalities to be confiſcated 
and actually kept pefleſhion of them the rt 
maining part of his He-. 
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This open infringement of what were then 
onſidered as rights of the church, ſerved to 
nite the pope, as well as all the eccleſiaſties 
of his own dominions, againſt him, Urban 
yen menaced him with excommunication; 
but he was too earneſtly engaged in the cru- 
ade, to attend to any other buſineſs. Rufus, 
therefore, little regarded thoſe cenſures, which 
he found were ineffectual. About this time 
he repaired London- bridge, and built Weſt- 
minſter-hall, 270 feet long and 74 broad. 
The next year (1099) a great inundation on 
the coaſt of Kent, covered the' lands formerly 


win-ſands, In the ſame year, Jeruſalem was 
taken by the Cruſaders, and forty thouſand 
Saracens put to the ſword,” eg. 

+ He proceeded, only intent upon extend- 
ing his dominions, either by purchaſe or con- 
queſt. The earl of Poictiers and Guienne, 
enflamed with a defire of going upon the cru- 
ſade, had gathered an immenſe multitude for 
that expedition, but wanted money to forward. 
his preparations, He had recourle, therefore 
to Rufus; and offered to mortgage all his 
dominions. The king accepted this offer with 
his uſual avidity; and had prepared a fleet, 
and an army, in order to take poſſeſſion of the 


providential event put an end to all his ambi- 
tious projects. His favourite amuſement was 
hunting. The New Foreſt was generally the. 
ſcene of his ſport; and there he uſually ſpent 
thoſe hours which were not employed in buſi- 
nels of a more ſerious nature. 05 1 
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belonging to Earl Godwin, and made the God- .* tr ” 


rich proyinces conſigned to his truſt. Bua 


ne day, as © : 
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Rufus, drawing his bow, wounded the anima 


tened to the ſea ſhore, embarked for Franc 
out for Jeruſalem. William's body, being 
the foreſt, was laid acrofs an horſe, and cat 
interred in the cathedral, without ceremony 
or any marks of reſpect. Few lamented hy 


fate, and none of the courtiers attended hi 


funeral. His tragical death, in the very pla 
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he was mounting his horſe, in order to t v! 
Is cuſtomary amuſement, he was ſtopped H Noc 
a monk, who warned him, from ſome dream lic 
he had the night before, to abſtain from tha the 
day's diverſion. Rufus, ſmiling at his ſuper the 
ſtition, ordered him to be paid for his ze me 


but defired him to have more favourahl 
dreams for the future. Thus, ſetting forwari 
he began the chaſe, attended by Sir Walte 
Tyrrel, a French knight, famous fon archery, 
Towards ſun- ſet, they found themſelves ſepa 
rated from the reſt of their retinue; and thi 
king diſmounted, either through fatigue, q 
in expectation of a freſh horſe. Juſt at th; 
anſtant, a ſtag bounded out before him; and 


yet not ſo mortally but that it fled ; while ht 
followed, in hopes of ſeeing it fall. As tht 
ſetting ſun beamed in his face, he held up h 
hand before his eyes, and ſtood in that-poſture 
when Tyrrel, who had been engaged in thi 
ſame purſuit, let fly an arrow, which glancig 
from a tree, ſtruck the king to the heart. Bt 
dropt dead inſtantly ; while the innocent au 
thor of his death, put ſpurs to his horſe, haf 


and joined the cruſade that was then fettunf 


found by ſome countrymen paſſing throug 


Tied to Wincheſter, where it was, next day, 
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where his brother and nephew periſhed, gave 
occaſion for many reflections. It was pab- 
licly ſaid, that. God Thus took vengeance on 
the Conqueror's family, for his lay ing waſte 
the country in ſo prodigious a manner, to 
make the New Foreſt. 

It requires no great art to draw the charac- 
er of a prince, whoſe vices were compenſated 
y ſcarce one virtue. Rufus was a perfidious, 
ncroaching, dangerous neighbour, an unkind 

and ungenerous relation, a rapacious, and yet 
z prodigal prince. However, there remain to 
his day, ſome monuments of his public ſpirit ; 
he Tower, Weſtminſter-Hall, and London- 
bridge, are evidences that the treaſures of 
government were not all expended in vain. 
Villiam Rufus was flain in the thirteenth 
ear of his reign, and the forty-fourth of his 
ge. As he never was married, the ſucceſſion 
evolved upon Robert, his elder brother, but 
e was too diſtant to aſſert his pretenſions. 
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HE NR I. furnamed BzavucLERE, 


HERE were now two competitors ff 
-& the crown; Robert, who had engaged 
inthe holy war, and Henry, the youn fb 
ther, who continued at home. Had Roben 
been in Normandy when William died, then 
is no doubt but he would have been eleQe 
After the taking of Jeruſalem, he began 
think of Ram A . Bat, inſtead 
taking the direct road to England, he paſſe 
through Italy, where he became acquainte 
with Sibylla, daughter of count Conyerfai 
a lady of celebrated beauty; and, marryil 
her, he laviſhed away, in hex.company; the 
heurs which ſhould have beelifsployed in t 
recovery of his kingdom. 3 


In the mean time, Henry, häſtening 
Wincheſter, reſolved to ſecure the royal ua 
ſure, which he knew to be the beſt affiltant 
ſeconding his aims, William de Breteuil, Wt 
had the care of the treaſury, informed of! 
king's death, oppoſed + himſelf boldly | 
.> Henry's pretenſions. The diſpute was ol 
point of producing blood-ſhed, when ſera 
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of Henry's partizans arriving, compelled Bre- 
teuil to ſurrender the treafure, with a part of 
which, they hoped to be rewarded for their 
ſervice. —_ poſſeſſed of this, without los 
ſing time, he haſtened to London, where he 
rocured himſelf to be proclaimed king. The 
barons, as well as the people, acquieſced 
in a claim which they were unprovided to 
fiſt, | 1 8 
Henry eafily foreſaw, that to ſecure his 
itle, his ſubjects were to be indulged, © His 
r| care, therefore, was to make ſeveral eon- 
eſſions in their favour, He granted them à 
harter, eſtabliſhing the churches in poſſeſſion 
f all their immunities, aboliſhing thoſe ex- 
eſſiye fines which uſed to be exatted from 


= 


| 
f 
ants, the power of bequeathing their money ; 
y will, remitting all debts due to the cron g; 

—_ a pardon for all former offences, and 
romifing to confirm and obſerve all the la 
Edward the Confeſſor. | 4 

Still farther to ingratiate himſelf with the 
2ople, Henry expelled from court all the 
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e tripped Ralph Flambard, his brother's 
m confined to the Tower. But what gave 


calling Anſelm, archbithop of Canterbury - 
o had been baniſhed during the laſt reign, 

his former dignity; One thing, only res - 
uned to confirm his claims without danget 
a rival. The Engliſh ſtill remembered 


eld them excluded the throne with regret. 
N32 There 


eirs; granting his barons, and military te- 


iniſters of his brother's arbitrary power! F 
incipal favourite, of his dignity, and hac 


m the greateſt ſhare 6f popularity, was his | |; 


ir Saxon monarchs with gratitude,” ank 
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There remained ſome of the deſcendants yf 
that favourite line; and, among others, Ma- 
tilda, the niece of Edgar Atheling ; who, 
having declined all pretenſions to royalty, 
was bred up in a convent, and had actually 
taken the veil. Upon her Henry firſt fixed 
his eyes as a proper conſort, by whoſe meang, 
the long breach between the Saxon and Nor 
man intereſts would be united. It only re. 
mained to get over the ſcruple of her being: 
nun; but this a council, devoted to his inte; 
reſts, readily, admitted; and Matilda being 
pronounced free to marry, the nuptials wer 
celebrated with great ſolemnity. 8 
-.} It was at this juncture, that Roben 
returned from abroad, and after taking poſſe 
Hon of his native dominions, laid claim to the 
crown of England. But he was now, as! 
all his former attempts, too late. Howere 
as he was a man of undaunted reſolution, þ 
zeemed reſolved to diſpute his pretenfions 
the laſt ; and the great fame he had acquire 
in the Eaſt, did not a little forward his e 
== vours, He was alſo excited to theſe g 
RY tions by.Flambard, who had.eſcaped f 
' Tower; together with ſeveral others, 
of the Norman as the Engliſh nobility. Tx 
the ſeamen were affected with the populani 
of his name, and revolted to him With 
greateſt part of a fleet that had been equipp 
to oppoſe his paſſage. Henry, who awtw 
ly pretended to flight all theſe preparata 
3 yet knew his ſubjects fluftuated between 
"| # and his brother. In this emergency, hel 
{| | recourſe to the bigotry of the people. 
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paid diligent court to Anſelm; and this pre- 


curing him on the throne. He rode through 
the ranks of the army, recommending to the 


ſins to ſee their valour rewarded. Thus the 
people were retained in their allegiance, and 
the army marched chearfully forward to meet 


Portſmouth, When the two armies came in 
fight, they both ſeemed equally unwilling to 
hazard a battle; and their leaders, who ſaw 
that much more would be loſt than gained by 
ſuch a conflict, made propoſals for an accom- 
modation. This, after the removal of a few 
obſtacles, was agreed to; and it was ſtipu- 
lated, that Robert, upon the payment of a 


England; and that if either of the princes 
died without iſſue, the other ſhould ſuceted to 
his dominions. This treaty being ratified, 
the armies on each fide were diſbanded; and 
Robert having lived two months in the utmoſt 
harmony with his brother, returned in peace 
o his own dominions. Fun wn 
|| But it was not in the power of formal trea- 
ies to bind up Henry's reſentment. He ſoon 
ſhewed his reſolution to puniſh the heads of 


earl of, 


ſtates. Robert de Pontefract, Robert de 
lallet, William de Warene, and the.tarl'of 


WA} D. 1 ½ 


late, in return, employed all his credit in ſe- 


ſoldiery the defence of their king, and promi- 


Robert and his forces, which were landed at 


certain ſum, ſhould reſign his pretenſions to 


he party Which had lately oppoſed him; and 

his he 8 under different pretexts. The 
£Shrewſbury, Arnulf de Montgomery, 

and Roger, earl of Lancaſter, were baniſhed 

he kingdom, with the © confiſcation” 6f their 


49 Cornwall 
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Cornwall, were treated with equal ſeyerity; 
* ſo that Robert, finding his friends opprelled, 
came over to Englan to intercede in thei 
behalf. Henry received him very coolly, and 
aſſembled a council to deliberate in what man- 
ner he ſhould be treated; ſo that Roben 
finding his own liberty to be in danger, wa 
glad to aſk permiſſion to return; which, how: 
ever, was not granted him, till he conſented 
to give up his penſion, 

ut Robert's affairs every day began to 
wear a worſe appearance. His ſervants pilla- 

him without compunction; and he is de- 
{cribed as ane g whole days a-bed for want of 
cloaths, of which th had robbed him. Hy 
ſubjects were treated ftill more de plorably, for 
being under the command of petty tyrants, 
who plundered them without „ the 
whole country was become a ſcene. of violence 
and depradation. It was in this miſerably 
exigence, that the Normans -at length had 
recourſe to Henry, from whoſe wiſe adminih 
tration of his own dominions, they txpeRal 
a ſimilitude of proſperity, ſhould — take thi 
reins of theirs. Henry very readily prxomliee 
to redreſs their grievances. + The year enſi- 
ing therefore, he landed in Normandy wic 
2 rmy, took ſome of the principal tows! 
2 thawed; by the rapidity of his progrels 
| 4 he meditated We conqueſt 0 of t6 
entf. 59 

Robert, Who had 9447 morthagedl « 

given away the greateſt part of his demeſfts 
ſpent his time in the moſt indolent amule 


* en, and looked upon the is progrely of * 
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the ſtrange reſolution of appealing, in perſon, 
to Henry's natural affections, which this brave, 
imprudent man; eſtimated by the emotions of 
his own heart. Henry received him, not 
only with coolneſs, but contempt; and ſoon 
taught him, that no virtues will gain that man 
eſteem who has forfeited his pretenfions to 
prudence, Robert, thus treated with indig- 


f — 2 


expreſſing an ardent purpoſe of revenge. 
Robert was reſolved to ſhew himſelf formi- 

dable ; even in the diſtreſſed ſtate of his cir- 

cumſtances. Poſſeſſed with high ideas of 


his brother's camp, with a view of finiſhing, 


While the two armies were yet in fight of 
each other, ſome of the clergy employed their 
ne diation; but as Henry inſiſted upon Robert's 
renouncing the government of his dominions 
and one half of the revenue, all accommoda- 
tion was rejected with diſdain, and both ſides 


that ſpirit which had made the infidels trem- 
ble. There was no withſtanding his firſt 
ſhock ; that quarter of the Engliſh army 
where he made the impreſſion gave way, and 
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— 


rg. 0 
with an eye of perfect indifference. Bum 
being at laſt rouzed from his lethargy, he tox 


nity, quitted his brother in a tranſport of rage ʒ 


chivalry, he was willing/to- retrieve his af- 
fairs by valour, which he had loſt by indo- 
lence. He raiſed an army, and approached 


by a deciſive battle, the quarrel between them. 


prepared for battle. Robert was now entered 
on that. ſcene of action in which he chiefly 
gloried. He animated his little army by his 
example, and led them to the encounter wWitix 


ke was nearly on 2 7 point of gaining a com- 
4 | 


ſ 
| 
| 
| 
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- of r his whole army rallied; while Ro- 


ſand of his men, and all the confiderable 


Which . paſſed. _ diſputes alſo. con 
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plete victory. But it was different on that 
quarter where his general commanded”; hg 


was put to flight by one of the king's s generals, 
who alſo advancing himſelf with a freſh body 


. forces, exhauſted and broken; gave , 
d on every fide, in ſpite of all his ef. pr 
— and perſonal valour. But though he no 
- faw his army defeated, he refuſed to turn his gr 


back upon an enemy that. he {till diſdained; 
He was taken priſoner, with near ten thous 


barons who had - adhered to him. * This 
victory was followed by the final reduction of 
_ Normandy, while Henry returned in triumph 
to England, leading with him his captive 
brother, who, after a life of bravery and 
generoſity, now found himſelf not only depris 
ved of his patrimony and his friends, but alfs 
of his freedom. Henry detained him-apris 
ſoner during the remainder of his life, Which 
was no leſs than twenty-eight years; And he 
died in the caſtle of Cardiff, in Ig 
faire. \ (24G 
The firſt ſtep Henry took, after kis-retiurn 
to England, was to reform ſome abuſes which 
had crept in among his courtiers; for, as they 
were allowed by Up feudal law to live upon 
the king's tenants whenever he travelled, the) 
under colour of this, committed all: T4 
of rayages with impunity. To e 
diſorder, he publiſhed an edict, p 
with the loſs 2 fight-all ſuch as Fang com: 


mit any depredations in the places through 


cerning 
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cerning ecclefiaſtical affairs, were compromi- 
ſed and adjuſted. Henry was contented to. 
reſign his right of granting eceleſiaſtical in- 
veſtitures, but was allowed to receive homage 
from his biſhops for all their. temporal pro- 
perties and privileges. The marriage of 
prieſts alſo was prohibited, and laymen were 
not allowed to marry within the ſeventh de- 
gree of affinity 7 artige 
Theſe regulations ſerved to give employ- 
ment to 3 in his peaceful intervals; but 
the apprehenſions which he had from the diſ- 
ſatisfaction of his Norman ſubjects, and his 
ears for the ſucceſſion; gave him too much 
buſineſs to permit any long relaxation. His 
principal concern was, to prevent his nephew, 
Villiam, the ſon of Robert, from ſucceeding 
o the crown, in prejudice of William, his 
dyn ſon. His nephew was but ſix years of 
age, when he committed him to the care of 
elie de St. Saen; and this nobleman diſ- 
harged his truſt in his education with a de- 
zree of fidelity uncommon at that barbarous 
criod, Finding that Henry was deſirous of 
covering poſſeſſion of his pupil's perſon, he 
1thdrew, and carried him to the court of 
ulk, count of Anjou, who gave him pro- 
tion. This noble youth, wandering from 
ourt to court, wor, all the arts of his pow- 
rful uncle, who was not remiſs. in trying 5 
ery method of ſeizing him, either by treat 7 
r intimidation. In this ſtruggle, Lewis 

e king of France, took the young adventu- 
r's part, and endeavoured to intereſt the 
pe in his quarrel, - Failing in this, he 
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endeavoured to gain, by force of arms, what 
his negociations could not obtain. A war 
enſued between him and Henry, in which 
755 * were fought, but attended with 
iſtve confequences. In one of 
which was fought at Noyon, a city that Lewy 
Had an intention to ſurprize, the valour both 
of the nephew and the uncle, were not à litth 
conſpicuous. This young man, who inherit. 
2 all Eagiih s bravery, charged the ya 
the lin army with ſuch 1mpetuoſit, 
that it fell back upon the main body, com 
manded by the king in perſon, whoſe utmoſ 
efforts were unequal to the attack. Still 
however, exerting all his endeavours to- ſten 
the torrent of the enemy that was popring 
don upon him, a Norman knight, hof 
name was William Criſpin, diſcharged at hi 
Hand two ſuch furious frokes of a ſabre, that 
his helmet was cut through, and his head ſe 
verely wounded. At the fight . of * 


FR blood, which rufhed down his viſage, he 


animated to a double exertion of his fivengi 
and retorted the blow with ſuch force, that 
. His antagoniſt was brought to the grau 
and taken priſoner. This decided the vide 
in favour of the Engliſh, bps rſued th 
French with great laughter; ; and it alfo'f 
ved to bring on an — ſoon after 
— which 3 intereſts of his nephew were en 
$ From this perils till ü 
e ann — youth's death, Which he 
3 about — after, he appeats 
ve been employ fectual ſtruggles 
ain thoſe 9 n had the m nol 
Jolt claim. ; 
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All things now ſeemed to ſmile upon Hen- 
and promiſe a long ſacceſhon of felicity. 
was in peaceable | poſſeſſion of two. pow 
erful ſtates, and had a ſon. who was ash 
ledged undiſputed heir, arrived at his eigh+ 
teenth year, whom he loyed moſt tenderly: 
His daughter, Matilda, was alſo married do 
the emperor Henry V. of Germany, having | 
been ſent to that court while but eight years 3. 


WW. , * 


ul old, for her edugation. All his proſpects, ©" 
J however, were at once clouded; by misfor- = 
_ tunes which tinctured has remaining years | 
vic miſery. | || The king, from the facuity 8 


with which he; uſurped the crown, dreading 
that his family might be ſuby with the _ 
ſame eaſe, took care. to have his ſen recog» — 
nized as his ſueceſſor by the ſtates of England, 
and carried him over to Normandy to tecerve- 
the homage of 8 of th — 2 
* After performing this, Henry returning tri⸗ 
umphantly - to England, brought with hima 
numerous retinue of the chief nobility. ' In# oY 
one of the veſſels of the fleet, his ſon, and! - ' 
ſeveral young noblemen, the companions: of - | 

hs pleaſures, went together. The king ſet 

{ail from Barffeur, and was ſoon carried by 1 
fair wind out of fight of land. The prince - 
was detained by ſome accident; and his fai: 
lors, as well as-their- captain Pitz Seephen, 
having ſpent the interval in drinking, be: 
eame fo. diſordered, that they ran the hi? 
upon à rock, and immediately it was dathed” ©. 
to pieces. The prince was put into the boat, 
and might have eſcaped, had he not heen cal - 
id back by the eries af Maude, his naturak _ 
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fiſter. He was at firſt conveyed out of dan- 
er himſelf, but could not leave her to periſh] 
E therefore, prevailed upon the ſailors to 
row back and take her in. The approach of 
the boat, giving ſeveral others who had been 
e wreek, the hopes of ſaving their 


left upon t 


kves, numbers leaped i 
to the bottom. Above an hundred and forty 
young noblemen of England and Normandy, 
were loſt on this occafion.. A butcher. of 
Rouen was the only perſon who eſcaped ; he 
elung to the maſt, ada! was taken up the next 
morning by ſome fiſhermen. Fitz Stephen, 
the captain, while the butcher was thus buf- 


When, 


"reached the roy bh 


Hopes s for. three 


»w 


in, and the whole went 


— a i. cx. - 


a 

fetting the waves for his life, ſwam up to him, Wl 1 

and enquired if the prince was yet living, a 

being told, that he had periſhed; n 

chen, I will, not out-live him, faid the cap- d. 

tain, and immediately ſunk to the bottom. tc 

The ſhrieks of theſe' unfortunate people were p. 
heard from the ſhore, and the noiſe even 

s ſhip, Henry entertained Wy al 

that his ſon had put into lo 

ſome®diftant ' port of England; but when he 

certain intelligenoe of the ealamity. was brought he 

thi 


him, he fainted away, and was never ſeen to 


ſmile from that moment to the * 'of hi Hi 


death. * 


The reſt of chis 
blank, his reſtleſs deſires having now nothing 


left worth toiling for. 4 His dau 
however, becoming a widow 


tincen life ſeems a mere 


hter, Matilda, he 
the death of of 


the emperor, he married her a ſecond time e hc 
ir 1 * ſon of the count of fen 
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Anjou, and endeavoured to enfure her acceſ- 
fion, by obliging his barons to recognize her as 
the heir of all his dominions. Some time after, 
that princeſs was delivered of a ſon, who receiy- 
ed the name of Henry; and the king, farther 
to enſure her ſucceffion, cauſed all the nobili- 
ty of England and Normandy to renew their 
former oaths of allegiance. The barons of 
theſe times were ready enough to ſwear what- 
ever the monarch commanded ; but, it ſeems, 
they obſerved it no longer than while -they 
were compelled to obey. Henry did not lon 
ſurvive. He was ſeized with a ſuddes illnef 
zat St. Denis, a little town in Normandy. 
He] died in the ſixty- ſeventh year of his age, 
and the thirty-fifth of his reign, leaving, by 
will, his daughter Matilda-heireſs of all his 
dominions. He built a palace at Woodſtock, 


park in England. 
If we conſider Hen 


ally, we ſhall find more to admire than to 
love in it, 


hearts revolt againſt his ſucceſs, and follow 
the unfortunate Robert even to his captivity. 
Henry's perſon'was manly, his conntenance 
engaging, his eye clear, ſerene, and petie- 
trating, By his great progreſs in literature, 
he had acquired the name of Beau Clerc, or 


r * X-. in =o 


uence, that, after a. conference” with Him, 
he pope is faid to have given him the prefe-* 
ence to all the other princes” of Eur 
as much addicted to women, and left behind 

8 r een bim 
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to which he added a park, faid. to be the firſt 


ry's character imparti- 


It cannot be doubted, but that 
he was a wiſe and valiant prince; and yet our 
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e ſcholar ; and ſuch was the force of his elo- 
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as firſt made capital in his reign ; and coin- 
ing was puniſhed with death and mutilation, 
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him a numerous ſpurious offspring. His juf: 
tice ſeemed to approach cruelty ; ftealing 


He firſt granted the city of London a charter 
and privileges; and, from this firſt conceſ- 
ſion, we may date the origin of Engliſh. libet- 
ty, ſuch as we find it at this day. 
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A $S every expedient was uſed during the 
A. life of the late king, to fix the faccek 
Lon in his family, he, among others, thought 
that the aggrandizing his neareſt relations 0 
would. not Ve an impolitic ſtep. He only ©* 
.dreaded- the. deſigns. of Robert and his adhes _ 
rents, no way miſtruſting any attempts from ©" 
* d t bY views; he 2 5 
9 ral in heaping favours upon tho. 
children of his lter "Flats, who had bees 
married to the count of Blois. He thought 
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hey would be the ſtrongeſt ſafe - guard to pro- 
AA from the — of dikes or 
his poſterity : in purſuanee of this plan, he 
had, ſome years before his death, invited Ste- 
phen and Hear the two youngeſt of his fif- 
ter's ſons, into England, and received them 
with great honour and efteem. © Thinking 
that he could never do too much to ſecure 
their affections, he married Stephen to the 
daughter and heireſs of Euſtace, count of Bou- 
logne, who brought him an immenſe fortune. 
He conferred on him the great eſtate forfeited 
by Robert Mallet in England, and by the 
earl of Montaigne in Normandy. Nor was 
Stephen's brother, Henry, without his ſhare 
in the king's liberalities. He was created ab- 
bot of Glaſtonbury, and biſhop of Wincheſ- 
ter; ſo that the two brothers were far the 
moſt powerful ſubjeQs in the kingdom. | 
Such great riches, ſo much power, and the 


conſciouſneſs of abilities, were the firſt incen« :.- = 


tives to Stephen's ambition. Placed at no 
great diſtance from the throne by birth, and 


perceiving the ſucceſs of his uncle's uſurpa - 


tion, he reſolved. to run the fame careers 

For this purpoſe, during the king's life-time, _ 
he uſed all his arts to procure popularity. 
By his — activity, and vigour,. he ac- * 
quired the eſteem of the barons; by bis ge- 

neroſity and familiar addreſe, the love of the 
2 No ſooner, therefore, was the king 
nown to be dead, than Stephen haſfened 
from Normandy, where he then was, and ſets 

ung ſail for England, landed at Dover. But 


- * 
* 
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the citizens, a apprizcd of his intent, ſhut then 
gates againſt him. From thence he went on 
to r where he was treated with 
like diſreſpect; but, paſſing on, he arrived at 
London, where he Was immediately falated 
King, by all the lower ranks of the people. 
Being thus ſecured of the people, his next 
ſtep was to gain the clergy ; and, for that pur- 
poſe; his brother, the biſhop of Wincheſter, 
exerted all his influence among them. The 


archbiſhop of 1 as. — had taken 
the oaths of allegiance to Matilda, ſeemed for 


a while ta ſtand out; but Hugh Bigod, ſtew- 
ard of the houſhold, averring upon oath that 
the late king had expreſſed his intentions to 
make Stephen his heir, the archbifhop anointed 
him without farther ſcruple. The 2 
acquieſced in his claims from his popularity; 

the clergy allowed them, being influenced 


the-intrigues of his brothezy and the nobility 
permitted a king, from thiweakneſs of whoſe 
We they * derive pate t to. then Og f 
Huepben; in order) to Pure his des 

| paſſed a charter, granting #eWbral: privileges 
to the different orders of the ſtate: : to the 
vobility, a permiſſion to hunt in their oi 
foreſts; to the clergy, a ſpeedy filling of All 
vacant benefices ; and to the people, a reſtoras 
tion of the laws of Edward the Confeſſor- 
10 fix himſelf ſtill more no he took 
4 eſſion of the royal treaſures at Wincheſter 
and had his title ratified ** the Fore! Wich s 
Part of the monty: 2! iner e 4 


WY? 7 


A crown thus gained, was to be kept on! 
by repeated conceſſions. The nobility 4 

the clergy, in proportion as they were in- 
dulged in one demand, prepared to find out 
others. The barons, in return for their ſub- 
miffion, required the right of fortifying their 
caſtles, nor could the king refuſe his conſent, 
as their oppoſition might be fatal. The cler- 
gy imitated the ſame example; and, in a 
ſnort time, all England was filled with theſe 
independent fortreſſes, which the noblemen 
arriſoned with their own vaſſals, or with 


kingdom was reduced to, at this terrible pe- 


xerciſed upon the people for the maintenance 
of theſe troops z the private àanĩimoſties of the 


quarter; the erection of one caſtle proved 


yranny and hoſtile preparation. It Was in 


e Scots at. Northallerton,- promiſed” to alla 
iſen to too great à height. And the prince 


=; whoſe power had 
on the ruins of the 


& 


* A, D. 1138, 
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mercenary bravos hired from the continent. 
Nothing could exceed the miſery which the 


jod of ariſtocracy. Unbounded rapine Was 


obility were productive of wars in my | 


mmediate cauſe of building many more; and 7 72 
he whole country preſented a ſcene of pete 
ein that a viRorſy * gained by the King Over 


* v4 2 * 


he murmurs of the people : their miſeries were 
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vas obliged to tolerate in others that injuſ> © - 
ice by which che had himfelf [rife 46 bes.. 
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| Yet not o yan on imaginary grievan- 
es were added, to ie the diſcontents of 
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: folved to begin with deſtroying thoſe of th 
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1 authority y, began, in ĩmitation of the y 
rons, to build caſtles, and entertain — 
riſons, ſenſible that their ſacred pretenſioꝶ 
would be more implicit 2 obeyed, when their 
temporal power was ſufficient to enforce them, 
Stephen, who now too late perceived the miſ- 
chicks attending theſe multiphed citadels, . 


clergy, whoſe profeſſion ſeemed to be aver 
to the duties of war. Taking, therefore, the 
pretence of a fray which had ariſen between 
the retinue of the biſhop of Saliſbury an 
that of the earl of Brittany, he ſeized that 
prelate, and obliged both him and the biſhop 
of Lincoln to deliver-up their caſtles, which 
* had lately erected. This the whole bo 

of the clergy conſidered as a breach of thi 
m_ which he had granted; they loud) 
murmured.- againſt his infraction; and oy 
the biſhop of Wincheſter, his brother . 
ſolved to vindicate the privileges of the chard, 
A ſynod was aſſembled, in which the digs 
ced prelates open inveighed againſt the kany 
But he inſtead = anſwering their  chargs 8 

rſon, ſent one of his baron to -In mic 

* 8 accuſers. 

It was in this critical Gruation of Spee 
affairs, chat accounts were 1 
Matilda's landing in England, ,with/a reſaht 
tion to diſpoſſeſs him, and regain. the 
Matilda, upon the death of the late king 
ing then in Normandy, found herſelf d 
unable to oppoſe the rapid progreſs of her 
val. She was not leſs unfortunate, in her em 
tinental connections than in thoſe at hom 


% 

STEPHEN. 3 
The Norman barons, almoſt e 
declared for NY put him in poſi 
fon of their governmentz while Geoffry 
himſelf, Matilda's huſband, was content to 
reſign his pretenſions, and to teceive a pen- 
fon from the Engliſh king, He had not, 
however, long acquieſced in this, When he 
was incited to a renewal of his wife's claims 
by Robert earl of Glouceſter, natural ſon of 


the late king, a nobleman who had, fromghe 


beginning, oppoſed the acceſhon of Stephen, 


This haughty baron, having at length ſettled 
with his friends the project ob an oppoſition, 


retired to the continent, to the court of Ma- 


tilda, and from thence ſent the king a de- 


ance, ſolemnly renouncing his allegiance. 
It was not long before he was in a capacity to 
ſecond his declarations ; he landed, together 
1th Matilda, upon the coaſt of Suſſex, The 
whole of Matilda's retinue, amounted. to no 
more than an hundred and forty knights, who 
immediately took poſſeſſion of Arundel caſtle; 
but the nature of her claims ſoon encreaſed 
the number of her forces. 1 Mean time Ste- 
phen, flew to beſiege Arundel, where ſhe 
had taken refuge. I his fortreſs was too fee- 

le to promiſe a long defence; and it would 


ave been ſoon taken, had it not been repre- 


ſented to the king, that, as it was a caſtle be- 
longing to the queen dowager, it would be 
an infringement on the reſpect which was her 


ive, There was a ſpirit of generofity mixed 
vith the rudeneſs of the times, that unac- © | 


ountably prevailed in many tranſactions 3 


dtcphen permitted Matilda to come forth in 
| | ſafety 


7 A. D. 1139. 
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fafety, and had her conveyed with ſecurity i 
Briſtol. It would be tedious to relate the yas 
rious ſkirmiſhes on either fide, in purſuance 
of their reſpective pretenſions; it will ſuffice 
to ſay, that Matilda's forces encreaſed every 
day, while her antagoniſt ſeemed every hout 


to become more unpopular, The troops Ste“ 


phen led were, in general, foreign mercenas 
Ties, more accuſtomed to pillage than to con- 
quer. But, in this fluctuation of fſueceſy 
the kingdom was expoſed to ruin, which 
ever ſide pretended to victory. The caſſis 
of the nobility were become receptacles fat 
licenſed robbers. The land was left untillech 
the inſtruments of hufbandry were deftypyet 
or abandoned, and a terrible famine, the t 
ſult of general diſorder, oppreticd at once iht 
ſpoiled and the ſpoilers. 

© + After the miſery of wantberlcfs und 
five conflicts, added to the reſt of the cou 
try's calamities, a complete victory, gain 
by the forces of Matilda, promiſed to term 
nate their diſputes. Stephen had march 
his forces to relieve the city of Lincoln th 
earl of Glouceſter led a body of tibops to it 
cond the efforts of the be e The 8 
armies engaged within fight of the erty," ant 
a dreadful conflict enſued. After a Lioleg 


 thock, the two wings of Stephen's armj 


which were compoſed of horſe, were 22 ) 
flight; and the infantry ſoon followedit 
apl. All the race of the Norman ceng 


ror were brave. Stephen was for ſome tin 
left without attendants, and fought on foot! 


the midſt of his enemies, aſſaulted by = 
tude 
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udes, and reſiſting all their efforts, with aſto - 
niſning intrepidity. Being hemmed in on 
very de, he made way for ſome time with. 
his battle-ax; but that breaking, he drew 
out his ſword and dealt his blows round the 
circle in which he was encloſed, ' At length, 
after performing more than could be naturally 
expected from a fingle arm, his ſword flying 
in pieces, he was obliged to ſurrender himſelf 
a priſoner, He was conducted to, Glouceſter; 
and though at: firſt treated with reſpect, he 
was ſoon after, thrown into priſon and laid 
in irons. 4:35 Ow 
Stephen and his party now ſeemed totally 
diſabled, Matilda was confidered as incon- 
teſtable ſovereign, and the barons came in 
daily from all quarters to do her homage. 
The biſhop of Wincheſter himſelf, led her in 
proceſſion into his cathedral, and bleſſed her 
with the greateſt ſolemnity; the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury alſo ſwore allegiance; and 
ſhortly after an eccleſiaſtical council, at which 


London, confirmed her pre- 
tenſions 5 and ſhe was crowned- at Wincheſ- 
ter with all imaginable ſolemnity. 

+ A crown thus every way ſecured, ſeemed 
liable to be ſhaken by no accidents; yet ſuch: 
is the vanity of human ſecurity, that Matilda 
remained but a ſhort time in poſſeſſion of the 
throne. This princeſs was reſolved upon 
repreſhng the growing power of the nobles, 
who had left only the ſhadow of authority to 
their ſovereign. But having neither temper, 
nor policy, ſhe diſguſted thoſe by lier pride, 

| T- to 


from the city of 


1 A. D. 11417. a 
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none of the laity aſſiſted, except deputiese. 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
to whom ſhe was obliged for her power, Thi 
firſt petition ſhe refuſed, was the releaſemient 
of Stephen; ſhe rejected the remonſtrance d 
the Londoners, who intreated her to mitigatt 
the ſevere laws of the Norman princes, anf 
revive thofe of Edward the Confeſſor. & 
treated the nobility with a diſdain, to which 
they had long been unaccuſtomed 3 While tht 
fickle nation once more began to pity” theif 
depoſed king, and to repent the ſteps they 
had taken in her favour, The biſhop of Wins 
cheſter, having been himſelf difobliged, Wal 
not femiſs in fomenting theſe” diſconteiits} 


und when he found the people ripe for a tu- 


mult, detached a party of his friends and vaſi 
fals to block up the city of London, When 
the queen reſided. At the ſame time, mea: 
fures were taken to inſtigate the Londoners ts 


-Frevolt, and to ſeize her perſon, Matild 


having timely notice of this conſpiracy, "fled 


to Wiacheſtel, whither the biſhop followel 


her. His party was ſoon ſufficiently ſtrong to 
beſiege her in the very place, where ſhell 
received his benediction. There ſhe conti- 
nued for ſome time, but the town being pres 
ſed by famine ſhe was obliged to | eſcape 


while her brother the earl of Glouceſter en- 


deavouring to follow, was taken priſoner, 
and exchanged for Stephen. Thus a ſudden! 
revolution once more took place; Matilda 
was obliged to ſeek for ſafety in Oxford 
Stephen was recognized as king, and take 
from his dungeon to be placed on the throne! 
So Gop putteth down one, and ſetteth' up a 
ter! FLAIR 4 
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vet ſtill che affairs of Stephen continued 


o fluctuate. Though he had the good for- 
ane to ſee his rival fly to the continent, and 


hough his brother was poſſeſſed of the higheſt 
,uthority among the clergy, yet he was inſe- 
ure. Finding that the caſtles built by the 
oblemen of his own party encouraged a fpi- 
it of independence, and were little leſs dans 
rerous than thoſe which remained in the hands 
df the enemy, he endeavoured to gain theſe; 
ind this attempt united many of his own ad- 


ncreaſed by the oppoſition of the clergy, 
rho, began to declare loudly in favour of 


nder an interdi&, for his kaving /refuſed 
o ſend deputies to the general council at 
Rheims. By this ſentence, which was now 
rſt practiſed in England, divine ſervice was 
prohibited, and all the offices of religion ceaſ- 
ad, except baptiſm and extreme unction. 


promiſing, that à revolution was once more 
expected, when his ſubmiſſion to the ſee of 
Nome for a while ſuſpended the bloc. 
Stephen had hitherto been oppoſed only 
y men who ſeconded the pretenſions of an- 
other; and who conſequently wanted that po- 


dwn cauſe. But he was now to enter the liſts 
vith a new oppoſer, who was every day grow. 
ng more formidable. * This was He nry, he 
xtcenth year; and gave the greateſt hopes of 
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eave him entire eſſion of the kingdom; 8 


zerents againſt him. This diſcontent was 


is opponents. The pope laid his whole party 


his ſtate of Stephen's affairs looked ſo un- 


pularity, which thoſe have who fight their 


on of Matilda, who had now reached his 
being 
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being one day a valiant leader and a conſt. 
mate politician. It, was uſual in. theſe di 
for young noblemen to; receive the honour of 
knighthood before they were ; permitted: tg 
cory arms; and Henry propoſed to recent 
his admiſſion from his great uncle, David 
king of Scotland; With this view, and i 
hopes of once more inſpiring his mother 
party, he landed in England with a great g- 
tinue of knights and ſoldiers, accompanied 
many noblemen, as well Engliſh as foreigners 
The, ceremony was performed by the Scoteh 
king at Carliſle, amidſt a multitude of people 
who all, pleaſed with the vigour, the addrely 
and with the youth of the prince, ſecretly-hes 
to wiſh for a revolution in his favour 
doen after his return to Normandy. he v 
his mother's conſent, inveſted with that 
_dutchy which had ſome, time before revolted ij 
her. He was alſo, upon the death: of his f 
ther Geoffry Plantagenet, ſecured in the po 
ſeſſion of his dominions ; and to add ſtill mon 
to his power, he married Eleanor the daug 
ter and. heireſs of the duke of Guienne and 
Poitou; and took poſſeſſion of theſe extent 
territories. _ | nh. <7 + 
With this great acceſſion of power, yung 
Henry was now reſolved to reclaim his heres 
ditary kingdom. For this purpoſe, being 
aſſured of the diſpoſitions. of the majoritydl 
the people, he made an invaſion on England 
$ where he was immediately joined by alf 
all the barons of the kingdom. Though it 
was now the middle of winter, he advancy 
to beſiege Malmſbury; and took the w_ 
B30: 2 | - aitet 
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having. worſted a body of the enemy, that 


bo attempted to oppoſe has. march. | — u after 
reading, and above thirty . ae 
ot ſubmitted without reſiſtance. — 


. | 280) » WS. +; 
In the mean time Stephen, tried every 


I mcthod to anticipate the purpoſe of his jnya- 
ton. He had ENS council in London, 


chere he propoſed his own fon Euſtace, ashis 
. gociate in government, as, well as his fuc- 
ceſſor. He had expreſſed a deſire of imme 
iately proceeding to the coronation; but che 


archbiſhop of Canterbury refuſed to perform 


mec ceremony, It was chen no tame to pro- 
cute his reſentment, when his rival, was 


making haſty ſtrides to the throne; wherefore 
be marched, with all poſſible , diligence to op» 


ord ; and coming in fight, he reſted his army 


prepare for, battle. In this fituation the 
tq o armies remained for ſome time, within 
a quarter of a mile of each other, a deciſivg 
Eton being every day expected. While 


ey continued thus, & treaty was ſet on foot 
dy the jnterpoſition of William, earl of A- 
undel, for terminating the diſpute without 
Hood. The death of Stephen s ſon, which 
appened during the courſe of the treaty, 
acilitated its concluſion, It was therefore 
greed by all parties, that Stephen ſhould 
eign during life; and that juſtice ſhould 
x adminiftered in his name. That Henry 
would, on Het death, ſucceed to the 
ingdom; and William, Stephen's fon; ſhould 


liter all the barons had ſwern to this treaty; 
ol, I, H 2 N 
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poſe him, where he Was beſieging Walling- 


herit Bologne and his patrimonial eſtate. 
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2 che Whole * m with ; | 
Hole, evacuated E r * -and by 
re & to the peace Dy enjoyment 
throne., His reign, owever, was' prog 
ret by e ath, 8 
about a year after e tren Ax 
where Rae interred. ** a 
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The fortune of many 
with poſterity, the — pela of 
virtue: Stephen wanted ſucceſs in all hif 
Kherhes bur that of aſcending the throne 
and conſequently his virtues and abilities noy 
remain more. doubtful. Tf we eftimate they 
y the happinefs of his ſubjefs, they vi 
appear very ſmall; for England. was new 
more miſerable than during his reign : but 
we confider them as they appear in his pain 
Free few monarchs can boaft more. 
enerous, and brane? his fole aim vg 
„ee a vile ariſtocracy, that opprelled 
45 peppts.; but the abilities . no man, * 
- Ever litic or intrepid, were then Taificient 
ro, 2 chat evil. he faults therefore. > 
this monarch's reign are entirely to be in 
pured to the ungovernable Ewan 
but 5 virtues were his OWN, - 
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have hitherto ſeen the barons an] 
clergy becoming powerful, in das 
jon to * of the monarch's tit 

and enriching themſelves with the ſpoils 5 14 
nfeebled majeſty, Henry Nagtagenet had 
ow every right, both from hereditary- ſaccef- 
jon, — univerſal aſſent, from power, and 
rſonal merit, to make ſure gf - the ic throns, | 
nd to keep its prerogati ves unĩmpai ' 
nas employed in befieging 


ews was brought him of Stephen's death; 
put, ſenfible-of the ſecurity of his claims in | 
ngland, he would not relinquiſh his, enter 
r12e till he had reduced the 

ct out, and was received in England wi 
cclamations of all the people; who, har- 


ſed with ſupporting oppoſite pretenſio 
ere now rejoiced to fd all parties united. * 


e N an h omen of kis future wife , 
uminiſtration. onſcious of his ſt 
began to reſume thoſe privileges, winch - 


* K D. 27 [7 


9 14 ** 


* 1 


a caſtle of one ,** 8 
lis mutinous barons upon the continent, hen 9 


then N 


The firſt act of Henry's vernment gave 5 | 


of an ay ſuperior but himſelf. Theſe charte 


order, 1. that of the mort 


Fa 


Fa 


is Masten or wol Ann 
had been extorted from the weakneſs of hi 


ꝓpredeceſſors. 5 He immediately diſmiſſed g 
dhoſe mercenary ſoldiers, who committed i 


. which were erected fince the death of Henn 


| 
, 
fnite diſorders, He ordered all the caftle, | 
I 
| 


the firſt, and were become receptacles of mn. 
Pine, to be demoliſhed, except a few, which 
he retained in his own hands for the protec. 
tion of the kingdom. The adulterated coin 
was cried down, and new money ſtruck d 
the right value. He reſumed many of thok 
benefactions which had been made to church 
and - monaſteries in the former reigns. H 
gave charters to ſeveral towns, by Which th 
citizens claimed their privileges, independe 


were the groundwork of Engliſh liberty. I 
ſtruggles which had before this time been, whe 
ther the king or the barons, or the clergy 
ſhould be deſpotic over the people, now 
gan to aſſume a new aſpect; and à fouit 


lent 
the people, began to claim a ſh e 
iſtration. Thus was the feudal go wet 
at firſt impaired; and liberty dne 2 
diffuſed throughout the nation 
From chis happy commencementy: ſs 
once more began to reſpire; eee rag 
turned; and every individual e to eig 
the happy effects of the you kings 
adminiſtration. Indeed ſome Rohr Comme 


tions proceeded from many of the = 


barons; but they were quickly br 
ſenſe of their duty. The Welſh, allows 


Jome incurſions ; but were obliged. ta 0 | 


—_ 


_ A = x : 
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ſubmiſſion, and to return to their natural for- 
neſſes. Vea to ſuch a ſtate of tranquility” 
as the whole kingdom brought in à ver 
ſhort time, that Henry thought his preſence* 
uo longer neceſſary to preſerve order at home; 
nad therefore made an expedition to the 
4 continent, where his affairs were in ſome 
diſorder. 3 | 
As the tranſactions of the continent do not 
properly fall within our limits, it will be ſuf- 
ficient to tay, that Henry's valour and pru- 
dence ſoon extended his power in that part of 
his dominions; and he found himſelf, either 
by marriage, or hereditary claims, maſter of 
a third part of the French monarchy. He 
became maſter, in right of his father, fͤ 
Anjou, Touraine, and Maine; in that of | 
his mother, of Normandy ;* in that of his 
wife, of Com. Poifton, RXainto BD 
Auvergne, Perigord, Angumois, and the Li- 
. to which he ſhortly after added Brit- 
any, by marrying his ſon, who was yet 4 
child, to the heireſs of that dukedom, wha.; 
was yet a child alſo; and thus ſecuring hat 
province, under pretence of being his ſon's s- 
guardian. * It was in vain that Lewis, the 
king of France, oppoſed his growing poẽ-werz 32 
nd ſeveral ineffectual engage ments ferved. to 
prove, that little was to be acquired by force. 
ceſſation of arms, therefore, was at firſtt 
oncluded between them; and ſoon after Aa 
peace. 1 | ; ESE on BR. 
+ Henry being thus become the moſt poõẽw -.. 
rful prince of his age, and having humbled'**:'*-, ' 


ne barons that would circumſcribe his power, +-/ :;; 3 
H 3 "he ny 
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_...7,._ _- very little oppoſition for the Suturd. Butz 
©... happened otherwiſe. He Sqund4lte- ſevere} 
mortiſication from a quartet, here he leaf 

eenpected it. Though he had diminiſhed the 
bs yower of; the barons, he was ferfible the in 
Auence 6 the clergy was iillgaiming ground; 
and was grown. to ſuch a pitch, as would 
N annihilate che W of the ſoye · 
reign himſelf, 


| They now ings reſolved not 


only to be 
exempted from. the ordinary taxes of the 
Rate, but to. be ſecured from its puniſhments 
alſo. They had extorted an immunity from 
all. but ecclefiaſtical penalties, during the laſt 
diſtracted reign ; and they continued to mais. 
tain that grant in the preſent, It may eafily 
be ſuppoſed, that a law which. thus 3 | 
their guilt, contributed to encreafe it; and ut 
Aaccordingly find upon recotd, not leſs than an 
„ Hundred murders committed by men in 
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compliance he ſuppoſed he cauld entirely de. 
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ft 
It u 
reſt wer, 
eaſt dane de 2 nee NEAR DPI avi 
the WI 7<ceived his early education in the ſchools 
ia get metropolis, 1 5 2 Pan 
ad; - and on tas an 
uld ſheriff 's office. . ation he was recom- 
e · mended to the L 

and behaved ſo 


dignities in che he a Th 
5 Sir himſelf for 92 ion 
into Italy, wher En 

1 n hae he 

have made ſo great a proficiency, 

promoted; by his  patrpn to che = DW 

of Canterbury. On; the acceſſion. of Henry, 

to the N be. _ 0g. 2 8 

monarch 11 

rit and K entitl 

truſts, ſoon 3 

lord chancellor * 

ed upon him —— 

provoſt of e Econ 


ſtable of 
conſtable ihe . * 8 
5 


his grandeur, E er 
cation of prince Henry, 
king, His revenues were | 
pences were incredible. He kept, open * 


for perſons of all ranks. The. E's ks 
luxuries were provided for his entertainmentt. 


rr? FF 


* 
t The pomp. of his zetinue, the e 
d of his furniture, and th the my 


of his 
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e ene Eten? ji 
ittered with gold and filvef-plate, and yet 


— 4 


were copered with hy or clein ſtraw in win- 


1 
gu 


, with green ruſhes in ſummer, for 
his gueſts to recline on. A great number of 
knights were retained in his ſervice, and the 
greateſt barons were fond of being received 
ax his table; the king himſelf frequently con- 
deſtended to partake of his entertainments, 
He employed two and fifty clerks in keeping 
accounts of the vacant prelacies, and his own | 
eceleſiaſtical preferments. When he croſſed 
the tea, he was always attended with five | 
ſhips; and in an embaſſy ro Paris, he ap- 
peared with a thoufand perſons in his retinue. 
„ wealth as amazed the ſpec- 
As he was but in deacon's orders, he 
declined few of the amuſements then in faſh- 
ion. He qtverted himſelf in hawking, hunt. 
ing, chefs-playing, and tilting; at Whieh he 
was ſo expert, that even the moſt approved 
knights dreaded his encounter. Thus 
was Becket while but chancellor; but When, 
contrary to the advice of Matilda, he Was 
promoted to the archbiſhopric, his Whole con- 


>a o a as 


WS du tcok a new turn. He endeavoured to 


ain the character of ſanctity. Without con- 
ulting his miaſter's pleaſure, he ſent him the 


ſeals of his office as lord chancellor, pretend- 


ing chat he was henceforth to be employed 
in matters of a more ſacred nature. "Fhough 
he ſtill retained the pomp and ſplendor of tis 
retinue, he was in his own perſon the 'moſt 
mortified man that could be ſeen. He wore: 
- ſack*clath next his ſkin, - He changed it % 

N - — ſeldom, 


2 . 
p +, — 
. — »—— . 


r 


ey N {1dom, that it was filled with dirt and ver- 
yet min His uſual diet was bread, his drink, 
n- vater. His back was mangled with the fre- 
or quent diſcipline. He every day waſhed on 
of his knees the feet of thirteen beggars. Eve- 


ry one that made profeſſion of fanctity was | 
admitted to his converſation 5 and his aſpect 
wore the appearance of mortification and ſor- 
row. | | 
Henry now ſaw, when it was too late, the 
ſuperiority which Becket aimed at. His re- 
ſignation of the chancellor's office ſhewed, 
how much he was miſtaken in the pliancy of 
Becket's diſpoſition ; eſpecially when he began 
to revive ſome antient claims to ſeveral church» 
lands, that had lain dormant ever ſince the 
Conqueſt. | 3 
Notwithſtanding this, Henry was reſolved 
to try every expedient to rectify the errors 
that had crept in among the clergy, who, - 
under a pretence of independence upon ſecular 
power, were grown abominably licentiops, 
During the preceding reign, a great number: 
of idle and illiterate perſons, in order to en, 
the indulgence of their vices, had entered int 
holy orders; for the biſhops ſeldom reje&ed.* 
any that preſented, Fheſe having no bene- 
fices, and nee to no juriſdiction, ceommit- 
ted the moͤſt flagrant enormitigs with impu-- 
nity. Among other inventions of the clegg ß 
to obtain money, that of felling pardons was. . 9 
introduced. Theben ans ſuch like grievane e, 
bore hard upon the people; who were at the i 
ſame time taught, that their only remedy was 0 
implicit ſubmiſſion. A prince of | Henry's 
no CS: ee 
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4 42 a frrs· dx er ENGE AND. 
penetration eaſily ierced through the midſt o 
xgnorance in which the age was involved; and 
reſolved, by a bold ſtruggle, to free the laity 
from theſe clerical uſurpations. An oppor. 
tunity ſoon offered, for beginning his intended 
zeformation.. A man in holy orders had de. 

- bauched the daughtes of a gentlemanin Wor. 
ceſterſhire 5 and then murdered the father, 
The atrociouſneſs of the crime produced in- 

_ dignation among tlie people; and the king 
inſiſted that the aſſaſſin ſhould be tried by the 
civil magiſtrate. This Becket oppoſed, and 
ordered the criminal to: be confined in the 

. biſhops priſon, leſt he ſhould be ſeized by the 

. .officers. of the king. It was to no purpoſe 
chat the king defired he might be tried firſt by 
:anzecclefiaftical juriſdiction, and then delivered 

up to the i tribunal, Becket aſſerted 
chat it was unjuſt to try, a man twice for the 
lame offence ; and appealed to the court of 
Nome. This was the time for Henry to make 
is attack upon the immunities of the church; 
when, to defend itſelf it muſt eſpouſe the 

| dauſe of the moſt atrocious criminal. He 
i: . +» therefore ſummoned an aſſembly of all the 
=  - relates in England, and defired that the 
mwarderer ſhould be delivered over to the 
A Hands of juſtice. Becket retired with the pre- 
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dete to deliberate; but as he guided inthe 
| + * aflembly, they entrenched themſelves, behind 
ie papal deerees, and refuſed to gire up thei 
pPriſoner. Henry, willing to bring theme 
An ppen: abſurdity, demanded, whether they 
were willing to ſubmit to. the ancient a 
die kingdom? They replied, that mens 
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willing; except where their, 3 w. 
concerned, The king, provoked by this eva- 
five anſwer, inſtantly quitted the aflembly g 
and ſent Becker ordert to ſurrender the ho- 
nours and caſtles which he continued to hold; 
in conſequence of bern chancellor, 
Theſe being ſurrendered, the e 2 | 
London, withour toning the. N 

the aſſembl 7. 

Becket was ſover after kdbcedien 
and to promiſe his majeſty; x ſteady 2 
vance of the ancient laws of the ths. 
This was the diſpoſition which the king wiſh- 
ed to retain him in; and he thereforgntuntsy 
moned a general council of the nobilty'aad - 
prelates at Clarendon, to whOm he Cubaatted 
this important affair, and; defired deff u 
currence, Theſe counciti fran, catthabrime, 
convened rather to give authenticity t 


King's decrees, chan ay t: mate 3 
to bind their poſterity, A number of regu» 
winch. were d ©: 


lations were there drawn - vo 
3 7 ay 


the/ titie of e | : 35 


terwards well known: 
Conftitutions- of Clatendons- + re- 3 
hations it was enacted, chat clürgy-anen . in 


euſed of on, crime ſhould be tried in there 
vil ay fk that lay men ſhould not be'trett 
in the ſpiritual courts, an 
veputable witneſſes; ar cer ting ok | 
timately judge in eocleſiaſticzl 
.. 3, that the arc; h 
ould be regsgded as. - barons; and N 
Torah the publie plies — with 
: Dns. of delete: th ited: 


9 
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by the clergy; and that cho 


or church- yards, 


fons of villains ſhould not take orders without 


the conſent of their lord. 


Theſe, with ſome 


others of leſs: conſequence, to the number of 


_ ſixteen, wereireadi 


{hops pre 


ſubſcribed b 


ſent; and Becket hi 


by all the bi- 
elf, who at 


Arft r ſome reluctance, added his name 


to the number. It only 


remained that the 


pope ſhould * them; but chere Henry 


Mas miſtaken. 


pope, condemne: them in the firs 


abrogated, annulled, and rejected 
of fixteen he admmitted only fix, which he 
thought not important end ug to deſerve 
. N 4 

How Henry 


could ſup 


Alexander, who was then 


eſt 3 


Out 


+ 


poſe the pope would 
Sant to | theſe articles, which. muſt W 1 | f 


his: whele authority in the kingdom, is not 


eld conceive; but we may well ſuppoſe, | 
that a' man of Becket's character muſt be ex- 
y- moxtified, at finding 
figned what the pope bad refuſed to confirms. 
Accordingly, on this occaſion, he expreſſed 
forraw for his former concefſions, 
He redoubled his auſterities, in order to puniſh 
himſelf for his criminal compliance; and re- 
perform at the altar, till he had ob- 
All theſe 
as little 


_ rremel 


th deepeſt 


fuſed to 


* 


I rained abſolution-from his holineſs. 
12 zations appeared to Henry 


that be had 


ESmore xx Degious infults upon himſelf ;. and 
ae breach een him and the archbiſhop 
every day grew wider. At. laſt, willing — 


ode, the prelate's authority at any ra 
would ſend a legate into 
from the nature of bis 
Ms 


| ie: defired the pope 
| com > 
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commiſfion-.might have a ſuperior conttoul. 

This the pope readily granted; and a legate 

was appointed, but with a clauſe annexed to 

his commiſſion, that he was to execute no- 

thing 1n mene of 25 ho ge. An 

authority thus e ed in that v | 

where it L.. 1 be united $24 

way agreeable to the king; and he ſent back 

the commiſſion with great indignation. He 

now went another way to wreak his refent- 

ment upon Becket. He had him ſued tor ſome 

lands, which were part of a manor belonging 

to his primacy z and the primate being de- 

tained by ſickneſs from coming into court, his 
non-attendance was conſtrued into diſtepect. 

A great council was ſummoned at Northamp- 

ton, where Becket defended his cauſe in per- 

ſon; but he was condemned as guilty of A 
contempt of the king's court, and as wanting 

in that fealty which he had ſworn-to his ſove- 

reign, All his goods and chattles were con- 

fiſcated z and the biſhop of Wincheſter was 

obliged to pronounce the ſentence againſt him. 

Beſides this conviction, the king exhibited 

another charge againſt him for three hundred 

pounds which he had levied. Becket, rather "i 
than aggravate the king's reſentment, agreed _ 
to give ſureties for che payment. The next > 
day, another ſuit was commenced againſt hin 
for a thouſand. marks, Which the king ink!“ 
tent him on ſome former occaFun, Immedis _ A 
ately on the back of. ice, à third claim 

war- made, fill greater than the former. 

This was to give an account of the money he 

bad received, and ex pended, during the _ 
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445 - HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
of his chancellorſhip, The eſtimate was fait 
at no leſs than forty thouſand marks; and 
Becket was wholly unprovided either: of the 
means of balancing his accounts, of of feews 
rities for anſwering” ſo great a demand. I 
this exigence, his friends were divided. Some 
prelates adviſed him to refign his ſee; ſome — 1 
throw himſelf entirely upon the king's mercy 
and ſome to offer ten thouſand marks-as a 
nerabfatisfaftion for all demands. Becket . 
lowed none of theſe opinions; but arraying 
himſelf in his epiſcopal veſtments, and with 
the croſs in his hand, he went forward to the 
&ing's palace, and entering the royal apart 
ments, ſat down, A up the Gb as his 
banner of protection. The king, who fat in 
an inner room, ordered by proclamation the 
Prelates and the nobility to attend him; to 
whom he complained loudly of Becket's inſo- 
lenee and inflammatory proceedings. The 
Whole council joined in condemning this in- 
Rance of his unaccountable pride; and deter- 


mined to expoſtulate with him upon his in- 


eonfitency,. in form ſubſcribing the * 
Mitations " Creator and — bei 


'threats,. and arguments were to no-purpole; 


10 * > Becket had taken his reſotution, and: 4 K 8 


Fi = | _— under the 3 of the pope; 


"means to croſs over to the continent.. 


now too late to attempt to ſhake it. He put 


appealer him a 
Fa judges might 180 


nſt an 25 3 5 


the — he aſked the king's Wera 10 


ing a 


Jeave Northampton; and upon receiv 
found 


"efaſal, withdrew in diſguiſe, and 
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Arſt to infringe them. But alk their me 8 
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The intrepidity of Becket, joined to his ap- 
parent ſanctity, gained him a favourable re- 
ception upon the continent, both from the 
people and their governors, The king of 
Fr who hated Henry, affecłed to pity. his 
condition; and the pope, honoured him with 
the greateſt marks of diſtinction. Becket, 
ſenſible of his power, was willing to ſhew all. 
poſſible humility z; and refigned his ſee into 
the pope's hands, in order to receive it back. 


from him witk greater ſolemnity. Such 
favours beſtowed upon a perjured traitor, (for 


ſuch had been. his ſentence of condemnation: 
in England,) excited the indignation of Henry 
beyond meaſure.. He ſaw his ambaſladors. 
flighted, all: his endeavours to-procure à c 


ference with the pope fruſtrated, and his fub-- _ 


jects daily excited to diſcontent. He re- 
folved to: free himſelf, and his people, from 
a burthen that had long oppreſſed: them. He 
accordingly ifſaed orders to his juſticiaries, 


inhibiting, under ſevere penalties, all appeals 
to the Pope or the archbyhop ; and forbidding: 
any o 


them to. receive mandates. from them. 


He declared it treaſon to bring over from either 
of them any interdict upon the 3 1 


This he made puniſhable in ſecular. clergy- 


men by the loſs of 5 and by ca- 
tration, in regulars amputation of their: © "8 
feet, and in laymen. by death. \ . _ _ 


The pope and the archbiſhop-were not re- 


miſs on their fide to retort theſe fulminations.. 


Becket compared. himſelf. to Chriſt, who bad 


been condemned by a lay tribunal ;_ and who- 
was crucified a- new in un 


2 „A. D. 116g, ( 
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- 


of the church. But he did not reſt in com. 
Plaints only. He iſſued out a cenſure, excom- 
municating the king's chief miniſters by n 
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venues of his ſee, and all who obeyed or fa- 
voured the Conſtitutions of Clarendon, He 
even threatened to excommunicate the kin 
himſelf, if he did not immediately repent; 
and to Pars his cenſures the greater energy, 
he got them ratified by the pope. 

Whatever Henry's contempt of theſe ful- 
minations might be, he, now ſecretly wiſhed 
for an accommodation; Vet there i no 
_other way but by the king's appealing to the 
"i 9 as umpire between him and the * 

PP + The pope, on the other hand, was 
every day threatened himſelf by the machinz- 
tions of an antipope. He was apprehenſiſe 
that the king of England might join againſt 

him; he knew his great abilities, and was 
ſenſible that as yet no inſurrection had been 
made in conſequence of the threats and exhor- 
.tations of Becket. Thus the diſpoſition of 
both parties produced frequent attempts to- 
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wiards an accommodation ; Amer their mutual 


jealouſies protracted this defirable treaty, 
Theſe difturbances continued for ſome time 
longer; Becket never lofi an opportunity 
of Impeachin the king's miniſters, and ob- 
ſtructing all Nis 8. 1 At length, by 
the mediation of the pope's legate, all diff- 
culties were adjuſted ; and while the king al- 
Jowed Becket to return, that prelate conſented 
to wave the kiſs of peace. The ceremonial of 
mme i interview being regulated, when the arch- 
l © biſhop 
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all that were concerned in ſequeſtring the te. 
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. l 


ee 
biſhop approached, the king advanced to meet 
him in the moſt gracious manner; and con- 
verſed- with him for ſome time, with great 
eaſe, familiarity, "and kindneſs. Al material 
points being adjuſted, Becket attended Henry 
on horſeback; and as they rode together, the 
prelate begged ſome ſatis faction for the inva- 
fions of his right by the archbi of Vork, 
who had ſome time before crowned the young 
prince. To this Henry replied, that what 
was paſt could not be undone; but that he 
would take care that none but he ſhould crown 
the young queen, which ceremony Was foor - 
to be performed. Becket, tranſported at this 
inſtance of the king's condeſcenſion, alighted ' 
inſtantly, and threw himſelf at the feet 


ſovereign, who, leaping from his horſe ie”. 


ſame time, lifted him from the and 
helped him to remount. The terms of their 
agreement were very advantageous to the pre- 
late; and this might have inſpired; him wick 
titude, It was agreed, that he ſhouſi not re- 
gn any of thoſe pretenſions, which had been 


the ground of the quarrel; that Becket and his 5 | : | 


adherents ſhould be reſtored to their living 
and that all the poſſeſſors of ſuch ces / 
belonging to the- ſee of Canterbury, as had 
been inſtalled fince' the primate”'s abſence, 


ſhould be expelled,” and Becket ſupply the vas 5 


cancies, In return for theſe” once „ the 
king only reaped the advantage of ſeeing his 

miniſters abſolved from the ſentence. of eK 
communication, and of preventing an inter- 


his dominions. 


Derne 
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dict, which was preparing to be laid upon al“ 
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. Becket ha 


men of alt ranks and ages, came forth to meat 
nim, and celebrated his triumphal entry with 


da bis abſence, was the firſt againſt whom he 
| denounond ſentence of ſuſpe nſion. The bi- 


wmanicated. Robert de Broc, jy Nigel de 


| with man 


3 7 


| pardone 
— rang h e Tplendor and 
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ring thus triumphed over G 

reſolved to remit nothing of the power 
which he had acquired. He ſoon began 
Thew, that not even a temporary. Tranquility 
wan to be che reſult of his reconciliation, 
Nothing could exceed the inſolence with 
which he conducted himſelf upon his fir 
landing in England. Inſtead of retiring qui- 
ptiy to hie dioceſe, with that modeſty which 
dame a man juſt d, he mite apros 


SFS FFA 


2 


znce of: à ſovereign e As he 
— Southwark, the 115 the laity, 


of joy. Thus, 3 of che voice 
ie hearts of the pe 1 16 
— — — PA or 

. kad! been bis oppoſers- The Nd. of 
Vork, who had crowned Henry's, eldeſt fon 


ſhops of London and Salidbury he excomte 
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to the ſame cenfures; 
of the moſt conſiderable + IR 
and miniſters, who. had, aſhfted at the 
- xzonation, - One man he — fe 
Raving ſpoken againft him; and another,” for 
having cut off the tail of one of his horſes, 
Henry was then in — while th 
. pelmace was thus triumpha parading 07 
the kingdom; and it was not — the ut- 
moſt indignation that he received information 
0 his- turbulent inſolence. When the excoms 
Pe 8 municatet 


Sackwille, were expoſeti to 


2 


gn e 


13 


 KENRY I. fe 
municated prelates arrived with-their com- 
plaints, he burſt out into an exclamation, 
that he had no friends, or he would not ſi 
long hare been ed to the inſults of that 
ungrateful hypoerite. Theſe words excited 
the attention of the whole court ; and four: of 
his moſt reſolute attendants, 3 
tlemen of his houſhold, Reginal Fitz-Urſe, 
William de Tracy, Hugh de Moreville, and 
Richard Brito, immediately communicated 
their thoughts. to each other. They inſtantix 
bound themſelves by an oath to revenge; their 
king's quarrel ; and feeretly retiring, took: 
ſhipping at different ports, and met the next: 
day at the caſtle of Saltwode, within fix miles 
of Canterbury. Some expreſſions which they 
had dropt, and their ſudden departure, gave 4 
the king reaſun te ſuſpeR their deſign. the Ts 
therefore ſent meſſengers to overtake and for-. 
bid them, in his name, to commit any vio 2 
lence; but theſe orders arrived too late. The 132 
conſpirators proceeded to Canterbury with ax 
haſte, Advancing directiy Regen . 
and entering- his apartment, | — 
him very fiercely for the raihnes, the in 
ſolence of his conduct. Becket vindicated © 3 
all his actions. During this altercation, hes | 
time approached for Becket to aſſiſt at velpers, _= 
whither he went, the-confpirators following g 
As ſoon as he had reached the altar, they all 8 
fell upon him; and having cloven his Had, 8 
5 _ down dead before che altar of #7; 2 
enn Wee e 
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7 buried 
| — 2 nor was he remiſs, when the funeral 


was ſtrongly ſuſpected of procuring his 


or” domeſtics. He even refuſed, during thiee 
days, all nouriſhment. The courtiers rw 
ang. the effe&s of his regret, were at ſaſt 
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was his death known, than they ruſhed i ints 11 
the church; and dipping their hands in his 0 
blood, croſſed themielves with it, as with that Will ;;.; 
of a faint, The clergy, whoſe intereſt it was 


2 have Becket confidered as a faint, did al - 
eir power to magnify his ſanctity, to ex. cor 


5 e merits of his martyrdom, and to- hold 
him out as the fitteſt object of the veneration chi 
of the people. Their endeavours prevailed, to 
Innumerable were the miracles ſaid to be an. 
wrought at his tomb, It was not ſufficient 
that his ſhrine had rhe power of reſtoring 
dead men to life; it reſtored alſo cos, dogs, 
and horſes. It was reported, and believed, 
that he roſe from his coffin before he was 
to light the tapers deſigned for bit 


ceremony was over, in ſtretching forth lit 
hands to give his benediction to the le. 
Thus Becket became a ſaint; and the kin 


ſaſſination. 

Nothing could exceed, the king's conſter- 
nation upon receiving the firſt news of this 
yy relate's cataſtrophe. He was inſtantly; ſenſi. 

le that the murder would be imputed to him, 
He was apprized that his death would effect 
what his oppoſition could not do; and would 

ocure thoſe advantages to the church, which 
it had been the ſtudy of his whole reign 0 
refuſe, Theſe confiderations gave him the 
moſt unfeigned concern. He ſhut himſelf up: 
in darkneſs, refufing the attendance of is 


obliged 


"2 


duced him to be reconciled to a {meaſure 


after being made ſenſible of the ki Fan 
cence, granted him his pardon; but upon 


tion that the holy See ſhould require. All 
things being thus adjuſted, the aſſaſſins retired 
to the enjoyment of their former dignities 
and honours; and the king, in order to divert 
the minds of the people to a different object, 
undertook an expedition againſt Ireland. 
Ireland was at that time in much the ſame 
ſituation that England had been, after the 
firſt invaſion of the Saxons. They hadtbeen 
early converted to Chriſtianity; and, for 
three or four centuries after, poſſeſſed à large 
proportion of the learning of the times. Be- 
ing undiſturbed by foreign invaſions, and per- 
haps too poor to invite the rapacity of con- 


they gave up to piety, and ſuch learning as 
A then rent} pert: Of their learn 
ing, their arts, their piety, and even their 
poliſhed manners, many monuments remain 
to this day. But in time they fell from theſe; 
and their poſterity at the time we ſpeak of, 


may be imputed to the frequent invaſions 
which they ſuffered from the Danes, Who 
corer-ran the whole country, and every where 
ſpread their ravages, and confirmed their au- 
thority, The natives, kept in the ſtricteſt 
bondage, er every. day more ignorant and 
brutal. And when at laſt che 


their conquerors, and totally expe 


* 


m the 
ifland 


* 
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bliged to break into his ſolitude; and in- 
that he could not redreſs. The ſoon 
1 


condition that he would perform every injunc- | 


querors, they enjoyed a peaceful life, which 
were wrapt in the darkeſt} barbarity. This 


roſe upon 
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dt that time ombarraſied by more near inte- 
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Mand; they wanted inſtruftors to reſtore they 
20. their former attainments. From chend 
continued in. the moſt ſtate 
of barbariſm.” The towns that been for. 
meply built wore ſuffercd to fall into ruin 
che inhabitants exerciſed. paſture in the open 
country, and fought protection from 
7 yetiring” into their foreſts and bogs. Ali 
moſt all ſenſe of religion was. extinguiſhed} 
the petty princes exereifed continual o 
upon each other's territories ; and nothing but 
frehgth alone was able to procure. redreſs, 
At the tume when Henry firſt planned the 
meakhon of the ifland, it was divided inte 
ve principalities, Leinſter, Meath, Munſtet, 
Viſter and Connaught; each governed by its 
veſpedtive monarch. As it had been uſual 
for one ox other of theſe to take the lead ig 
their wars, he was > tia ſole monarck 
of the kin , and ited of a | 
veſembling that of the eatly Saxon canning 
in England. Roderic © Connor, king d 
Connaught, was then advanced to this Þignis 
ty, and Dermot M was king of 
Leinſter. This licentious tyrant, had cars 
ried-off and mne the 2 r of —— 
of who. being ſtrengthened b. 
alliance of the king of Connaught, zevvadet 
the raviſher's dominions and expelled hin 
from his kingdom. He had recourſe to Hens 
who was at har time at Guienne ; and offerct 
to hold his Ri of the Engliſh crown; 
in caſe he recovened i4 by the lkang's affiſtance, 
Henry readily accepted the offer; but being 


eite, he only gave Dermot lettors 5 of 
3-55 Uk W 


J A. D. 1171. 


al 


"39. 


HEN ny 10” 


ich he empowered all his Sa 
Iriſn e in the recovery of his dominions. 
Dermot returned to Briſtol; where he'formed 
a treaty with Richard, ſus- named Strongam. 
ar of Pembroke, whe to re- inſtate 
him in his dominiors, upon condition of bias 
being married te his daughter Eva, and de- * 
lared his heir. Dermot at the ſame time % 
ontracted for ſuccours wich Robert Fitzſte - 
hen, and Maurice Fizzgggald, whom he pro- 
ſed to gratify with the city of Wextordy 
nd the ves adjdining-diſtrifts. Reing. thus 
aflured of- aſſiſtance, he returned privately to 
Ireland, and concealed himſelf during the 
winter in the monaſtery of Ferns. Robert 
Fitzſtephen the — landed with 
an hundred and thirty knights, ſixty eſquires, 
and three hundred archers. * They were ſoon” 
after joined by Maurice  Pendergaſt, ho, 
about the ſame} time, brought over ten 
nights and fxty archers; and with this fnalh 
body of forces they reſolved on: beheging | 
Wexford, which was to be theirs by: — 
Lis town was quickly educed; and th 
venturers being reinforced by anather body 
men to the amount of I . 
under the command of Maurice r 
compoſed an army chat ſtruck the 
natives with awe. Roderic the chief monarch 
of the ifland, vemused to oppoſe them, hu he 
mus defeated; ſoon after the prince of Offory 
iged to enn ve en _- 
his ID — we a 
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theſe views, he endeavoured to, eXpedity 
Strongbow. ; Who was not yet come "over; 
Dermot tried to enflame his ambition by tþ 
glory of the conqueſt, and his avarice byity 
advantages it would procure. Strongboyw fir 
ſent over Raymond, one of his retinue, with 
ten knights and - ſeventy archers; and ſhort 
after hmnſelf landed with two hundrad haf 
and an hundred archers. All theſe Englilh 
forces, now joining together became irreliſh» 
ble; and though the whole number did nat 
amount to a thoufand, yet the natives wen 
every where put to the rout. The city g 
Waterford quickly ſurrendered; Dublin wa 
taken by — and Strongbow, ſoon after 
marrying Eva according to treaty, bega 
maſter of the kingdom of Leinſter upon Des 
mens deceaſe; : 7 m rh ntlgt 
The ifland being thus in a manner ſubdued, 
for nothing was capable of oppoſing the pn 
greſs of the Englith arms, Henry was willing 
to ſhare in perion thoſe honours, Which th 
adventurers. had already ſecured. He then 
fore ſhortly after, landed in Ireland at it 
bead of five hundred knights and ſome ſoldiers 
not ſo much to conquer a diſputed tergiten 
s to take poſſeſſion of a fubject kingdain, 
his progreſs through the country, he recgived 
the homage of the petty chieftains as he went 
along, and left moſt of them in poſſeſſion os 
their ancient territories. Ina place ſe une 
tivated, and ſo ill peopled, there was {till land 
enough to ſatisfy the adyenturers Who h 
followed him. Strongbow was made fence 
cChal of Ireland, Hugh de Lacy was mad 
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HENRY 
Novernor of Dublin, and John de Courey re- 
eired a patent for eonquering the provinee-of 


he Iriſh biſhops very gladly admitted we 
noliſh, as they expected from their ſuperior 
;vilization, a greater degree of Yeverence 
nd reſpe&t. Pope Adrian, who had, in the 
beginning, encouraged Henry to fob due the 
rin, by his Bull, granting him the kingdom, 
ow confirmed him in his conqueſt; and the 
ings of England were acknowledged as lords 
f Ireland, for ever. Thus, after a tritfinng 
fort, in which very little money was Expend= 
{, and little blood ſhed, that beautiful ſand 
came an endage to the Enghih crown, 


nſhaken fidelity. n | 
The joy which this conqueſt diffuſed/ was 
ry great; and Henry feemed now to ha 


erous progeny, victorious over all his ene 


d was acknowledged "Hs Undeubted ſuceef- 
; Richard, his ſecond fon; was inveſted 


man happineſs, that this very cxaltation Gf 


future lite. 


ere 


« mum 
\ Tf Fark 1677 


Uiſter, which as pet remained unfubdued. 


ained his wiſhes, He wits undiſputed mo- 
rch of very large domains; father of à nu- 


es, and ehearfully obeyed by all his fubjects. 
enry, his eldeſt ſon, hac been anointed King, 


th the dutchy of Guienne and Poitou; 
offry, his third fon, inherited, in right of 
 wite, the dutehy of Brittany; and Jobn, | 
youngeſt, was "deſigned as King in Ireland... 
h was the flattering profpe& of grandeur . 
ore him; bur ſuch is che inſtability of 


family, proved the means of embittering 
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das ſuch it has ever finee continued,” Wi 
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Queen Eleanor, who had been "dive 
Hem her former conſort for i incontinence, in 
long become diſagreeable to Henty: ; andy 
ſought in others, thoſe ſatisfactions he ell 
not find with her. Among the number of 
enjſtreſſes we have the name of Fair wy 
mond, who makes ſo conſpicuous 3 
the ballads of the time. Roſamond ü | 
18 ſaid to have been the moſt beautiful woma 
in England. Henry loved her with a faith 
attachment; and in order to ſecure her fg 
the reſentment of his queen, who, having Yee 
incontinent herſelf, became jealous of hi 
continence, he concealed her in a labyrinth 
MWoodſtock Park, where he paſſed his vac 

ours, This came to the queen's knowledy 
who, as the accounts add, being guided by 
clew of - filk to her fair rival's retreat, oblig 
her, by holding a drawn dagger to her brea 
"to ſwallow poiſon. Whatever truth may 
in this ſtory, certain it is, that this hauph 
woman, by her jealouſy firſt ſowed the fh 
of diſſenſion berween the e ang his Cl 
dren. 


y Youn g Henry was tau ght to bellen a 
ſel :njured. in-not bein Shit to af in 
of the adminiſtration. 1 * prince had; f 0 


che beginning, ſhewn a large degree of pi 
when the ceremony of his coronation 
performing, the king, willing to give it 
the ſplendor poſſible, waited upon him at 
ble; and while he offered him the cup 
ſerved, that no prince ever before had 
ſo magnificently attended. There is nel 


* replied the Young mod 


; ad. 1273. 


- 
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Geing the ſon of a count ſerving the ſon of A 


ſoon followed by that of Geoffry and Ri 


to the territories ned them; "08 upon 
the king's refuſing their demands, they All 
fled to the court of France, where Lewis 
gave them countenance and protection. 
Queen Eleanor herſelf was meditating an eſ- 
cape to the ſame court, and had put on man's 
apparel for that purpoſe, when ſhe was ſeized 
by the king's order and. ꝓut into confinement. 
Thus Henry ſaw all his long proſpect of fu- 
ture happineſs totally clouded ; his ſons, 
ſcarce yet arrived at manhood, eager to ſhare 
the ſpoils of their - father's poſſefſions; his 
queen warmly encouraging thoſe undutiful 
princes in their rebellion, and many poten- 
tates of Europe not aſhamed to lend them aſ- 
ſtance, Nor was his proſpect much more 
pleaſing when he looked among his ſubjects: 
his licentious barons,” diſguſted with a vigi- 
ant government, deſirgd to be governed by 
rinces whom they could flatter or intimidate: 
he clergy had not yet forgot Becket's death; 
ind the "conle an 

martyr, In this umyerſal diſaffection, Henry 
upported that 1ntrepidity Which he had ſhown 
hrough life, and-prepared for. a conteſt from 
hich he. could expe& to reap neither profit 


ers, joined to ſome troops which he brought 
ver from Ireland, and à few-barons of ap- 
roved fidelity, formed the ſole: force with 
uch he propoſed oY his oppohents. 

' 2 7 LE 42 
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ichard, 
whom the queen perfuaded to aſſert their title 


dered him as a ſaint and a 


or glory, Twenty thouſand mercenary fol- 7 
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© Tt was not long before the young priney 
Had ſufficient — to raiſe a . 
confederacy in their favour. Beſide the king 
of France, Philip count of Flanders, Wat 
thew count of ' Bologne, Theobald count d 
Blois, and Henry count of Eu, all deelardi} 
themſelves in their intereſts. William 
king of Scotland, alſo made one of this afſys 
ciation, and a plan was concerted for a gent. 
ral invaſion of Henry's dominions. Thi 
was ſhortly after put into execution,” IA 
King's continental dominions were inyaded vp 
one fide, by the count of Flanders and Bow 
logne; on the other by the king of Franc 
with a large army, which the young. Engliſh 
5 animated by their prefence. 
enry found means to oppoſe them on er 
quarter; the count of Boulogne, being mor 
tally wounded in the affault of the townd 
Drincourt, I his death ſtopped the progd 
of the Flemiſh arms on that ſide. Tis 
French army being obhged to retire from tl 
fiege of Verneuil, Henry attacked their u 
put them to the rout, and took ſeyeral pn 
ners. The Barons of Brittany alſo, wwe: 
Tifen in favour of the young princes, ſhank 
no better fate; their army was defeated in 
field, and, taking ſhelter in the ton of N 
were there made priſoners of war. Ia 
ſucceſſes repreſſed the pride of the cone re. 
rated forces, and a conference was demand 
by the French king, to which Henry rea 
agreed. In this interview, he had "the n 
tification to ſee his three ſons, ranged Urs! 
he un dn. 


4 


ide of his inveterate enemy; but 
? A, D, 1174. 8 7 | | 
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lence of his foreign enemies, his Engliſh ſub- 
jects were in no ſmall N 0 of revolting. 
The nobility were in general united to oppole. 
him, The earl of Leiceſter, at the head of 
a body of Flemmings, invaded Suffolk, but 
yas repulſed with great flaughter. The earl 
ff Ferrers, Roger de Mowbray, and many. 
others of equal dignity, roſe in arms; While, 
he more to augment the | confuſion, the king 


vith an army of eighty thouſand men. Henry, 
ler over to England; but his diſſenſion 
1th Becket was remembered againſt him, 


flory to his murder. He had ſome time 
fore exculpated himſelf to the pope, and. 
romiſed to perform whatever penances the 
urch ſhould. flies. Theſe. conceſſions 
emed to. ſatisfy. the court of Rome; bu 

ey were, every day putting Henry in * | 
his premiſe, . and - demanding. thoſe humi- 
tions for his. offence, that could alone re- 
ncile him to the church. He now, there 
re, found it proper to obey, and, knowing 


rine of St. Thomas of Canterbury, for 

as the name now Bente Becket. As 

Naas he came within fight of the church of 
aterbury, alighting from his horſe, h 


more diſappointed to find that their demands 
roſe with their incapacity to obtain them by 


While Henry was thus quell; . che inſo- 


f Scotland broke into the northern proyinces 


ad it was his intereſt to convince the clergy, 
well as the people, that he was no way ac- 


influence of ſuperftition/ over. the minds 
* prople, reſolved to do penance at the 
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victory he obtained was imputed to the fayoir 


was gained over the Scot | 
ciſive. William, their king, after having 
committed the moſt Horrible- depredationg 


. yance of an Engliſh army, . commanded! le 
Ralph de Glanville, the famous Engliſh ly i 
<4 a he had fixed his ſtation at Alnwich 2 


Fu 0 . 
— alt 
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walked barefoot towards the town, proſtrattd 
himfelf before the «ſhrine: of the Bs, re- 
mained in faſting and prayer a whole da, 
watched all night the holy relics, made z 
grant of fifty pounds a; year to the convent, 
for a conſtant ſupply of tapers to illuminate 
the ſhrine ; and, not ſatisfied with theſe ſub- 
miſſions, he aſſembled a cHapter of monk; 
diſrobed before them, put a ſcourge of diſe- 
pline into each of their hands, and preſented 
his bare ſhoulders to their inffiction. Next 
day he received abſolution; and departing 
for London, received the agreeable news of z 
victory over the Scots, obtained on the yery 
day of his abſotution. 1 

HFlaving thus brought over the minds of the 
people, he fought upon ſurer grounds; ever 


of the ſaint, and every ſucceſs increaſed tie © 
confidence of his party, The victory which 
was fignaF and de 


had thought proper to retreat upon the a 


he thought himſelf perfectly ſecure, from WW 
remoteneſs of the enemy, againſt any att 
In this however he was deceived ; for G 
ville, informed of his ſituation, made 
haſty march, and . very near d 
ing the obſcurity of a miſt. The Scot 
who continued in perfect ſecurity, "were 
prized in the morning to find themſelves 
tacked; and their king venturing with al 


army, to ſecond the efforts of the E 


body of horſe to oppoſe the aſlailants, was 
ſurrounded and taken priſoner. His troops 
heating of this, fled on all fides with the ut- 
moſt precipitation to their oπ¼] u country. | 

From that time Henry's affarrs began to 
wear a better aſpect; the barons, who had re- 
volted, inſtantly delivered up their caſtles to 
the victor, and England in à few weeks was 
reſtored to perfect tranquility. Young Hen 
ry, who was ready to, embark with a large 
| liſh in- 
ſurgents, finding all diſturbances qureted at 
home, abandoned all thoughts of the expedi- 
tion. 
Rouen, which Henry haſtened over to ſuc- 
cour. A ceſſation of arms and à conference 
was once more agreed upon! by the two mo 
narchs. Henry granted his ons much leſs 
advantageons terms than they formerly re 
fuſed to accept: the moſt material,” were 
ſome penſions for their fupport,” ſome caltles 


emerged from the numerous calamities 


left at liberty to make various 2 for 
the glory, the happineſs, and che ſecurity of 
his people. ME 88 * 


o 


His firſt care was to make his priſoner, 


1 
” 


the king of - Seots,) undergo! aiproper-puniſh-- 
ment for his ungenerous attack.” hat prince 
was content to = 
was compelled todo homage to Henry for- 


his dominions in Scotland It was agreed, 
mat his barons: and biſhops ſhould de che 
8. ſame 8 


Lewis attempted in yain* to beſiege 


for their reſidence, and an indemnity to all 
their adherents. Thus England one more 
N Fe f | that 52 
threatened to overwhelm it, and the king was 


ſign à treaty, by Which he 
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Stirling, Berwick, Roxhorough, and Jedby- 


vaſion, he eſtabliſhed a w 


who, nat contented with rebelliag [again 
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ame; anch that the fortreſſes, of Edinhurgh; 


rough, ſhould. be delivered into the hands of 
the conqueror till the articles were performed, 


This treaty. was punctually and rigorouſly-ex- 


ecuted; the king, barons, and prelates of 
Scotland did. homa e to, Henry in the cathe- 
qral of X.ork ;- ſo.that he might nom be cf. 
ſidered as the” mpnarch of the whole iſland, 
the mountainous parts of Wales excepted. 
His domeſtic regulations were as wile ag 8 
political conduct Was ſptendid, He enafted 
ſevere - penalties; | againſt robbery, murdet, 
coining, and burning of houſes 3 ordaiging 
that | theſe crimes. ſhould be puniſhed by. the 
amputation of the right-hand and-right-foot, 
He partitioned out the kingdom into f diy 


ſions; I and appointed ĩtinerant juſtices;togy 


their reſpeQive..circuits to try cauſes, to rel. 
train the cruelties of the barons, and to ww 
te&the lower ranks of the people. He 
newed the trial by juries, e by the: ban 
barous method of camp-fighe, Was almaik 
prawn; .obfolere... He: demoliſhed; all the oa 
tles that had been built in the times of gence 
ral confuſion; and, to ſecure the R 2 
more effectually againſt. we threat 
armed "lit 
cl 


who, with proper acc 


ontrements, 
in the at, were to ane the red wen | 
power of. wiſdom 


any emergency. 
ut it was not in the 
eonciliate the turbulent. ſpirits of His ou 


their — now: ien KT then 
10 enmitt 


** 


+. A. p. . 


* 
L. 


enmities againſt - each other. * Richard, 
whom. Hen 0 had made maſter of Owienne, 
and who h 

in humbling his — barons, refuſed t to 
obey his father's orders in doing home 105 to 
bis elder brother for that dutchy. 


ried war into their brother's dominions; : d 


while the king was endeavouring to co 
their differences, he found himſelf 2 755 


MS + 
Sw  "”_ 


8 conſpired againſt by.g all. What the reſult o 
bis conſpirac Roy ht be, is uncertain ;; for 
it was defeate death of young Henry, 
wo died in * S -nanth year of his age, 
ot 2 fever, at Martel, not without the decp- 
eit remorſe for his undutiful conduct towards - 


his father. 

| As this prince left no poſterity, Richard 

was become heir in his room; and he ſoon; 
diſcovered the ſame ambition as his elder Bro- 

her, He refuſed _toobey his father's com 

lands in giving-up. Guienne, which he had 
been put. in poſſeſhon of; and even made pre- 

arations to attack his brother Geoffry, WhO 

as poſſeſſed of Brittany. No ſooner was 
bis breach made, up, at . interceſhon of 
be queen, than Geoffry breke out into vio- 
ence, and demanded Anjou to be annexed to 


— 


uring redreſs, fled; to the court of France, 
ind prepared; to levy. an a N his fan, 
ber. + Henry was freed: the da 

hat N him on .- that, quarter, 7 


eee 


= = 


at Paris, The loſs of this prince gave 
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Henry and Geoffry, uniting. their Lins, car-, 


is dominions of Brittany. This bein re- 
uſed him, he followed the old method o p; =þ 


ein s death, who was killed in a tourna- 
15 few, 
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few, except the King himſelf, any uneafineſs, 
as he was univerſally hated, and went among 
te pooh: under the name. of The Child 
Perdition.. © Cas 4 | 


 Byvthe death of the prinre did not wholly 


remove the cauſe of kis revolt; for Philip, 


the King of France, diſputed. his title to the 
wardſhip of Arthur, the ſon of Geoffry, wha 
was now become duke of Brittany, upon the 
death of his father. + In confequence of this 
another conference of the. two kings. was hel 

between Giſors and Trie, the uſual place bf 


meeting, under a. vaſt elm, that is ſaid to 


have ſhaded more than an acre.. It was in 
the midſt of this.canference, that a new ob- 
Je& was offered to their confideration z and 

that quickly bore down all ſecular conſiden- 

tions. The archbiſhop of Tyre. appeared 
| before che aſſembly in the moſt miſerable ha- 
bir, and with looks calculated to inſpire com- 
paffion. He had come from the Holy Land, 


And had ſeen the oppreſſion of; the Chriſtians, 


who: were appointed to defend the Holy de. 


38 110 Ichre, and was a witneſs of the triumph of 


+ "the infidets.. The Chriſtians, about. a century 

before, had attacked and taken Jeruſalem; 
but the Saracens being every day. reinforces 
by freſſi ſupplies, at laſt conquered. a. land of 
Warriors, who, in. common, preferring cel 
bacy to marriage, had nat multiplied in de 
ordinary methods of population. The hal 
city itſelf was re- taken by the victorious am 
_ of Saladin; and all Paleſtine, except a f 
maritime towns, ſubdued: Nothing now te. 
mained' of thoſe. boaſted. conqueſts, that Ind 


+ A. D. 1188. 


HENRY 11.” ©! ohp 


f 
enflamed the zeal of the weſtern world; and | 
> nothing WAS to be feen, of what near a cen * | 
; rury before” had employed. the efforts of all | 
the nobleſt ſpirits of Europe. The weſter” Þ 
y Chriſtians were aſtontſhed at this intelligence; 


4 the whole audience burſt into tears; "the two- | | 
4 kings laid aſide their animoſity, and agreed to- 
0 convert their whole attention to the reſcuing: | 
4 JE from the hands of the infidels. | 
: hey inftantly therefore took the croſs; 

4 WH many of their fe conſiderable vaſſals imi- 

of ces their example; ry and as the emperor” 


Frederic I. entered into the ſame confede- | 
racy, it was expected, nothing could reſiſt 


in 

Na their united endeavours, But it was the fare: 

i of Henry to be eroſſed in his - moſt darling 1 

9 purſuits by his undutiful and Br chili | 

df dren, 8 

1 Richard, to Hinder Bis Färker 8 4 

1 entered oy 4 End» with the i _— 

d, France. ry found himſelf 3 
| ed to Ars a 3 of takin the croſs, 9 

55 " pes 8 * 
5 and compel to enter upon a war with France i 


and his eldeſt ſon. He ſaw the: cnt vn - 
daily gaining ground. Ferte Bernard felkfigtf 8 
into the hands of the enemy; Mans was next 
taken by aſfault; Amboiſe, Chaumont, and“, 
Chatteau de Loire, opened their gates upon 
the enemies appearance; Tours was inveſtec ? 
and the king, who had retired" to Saumur, 1 
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j and had dalle inſtances of the cowardice and: 
10 infidelity of ts vernors, * tke moſt 
1 diſmal ĩſſue of all his enterprizes. At laſt a 


treaty was concluded; in which de ſubmitted 


to many mortifyi conceffions, Itwas agreed? 
237 I 6. char 
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166, HISTORY OF; BNGHAND, 
that: Richard ſhould. marry, t 
* lais, and be crawned,-king. ph. "nd rg 
the life-time of his father... It was | 
hat Henry ſhould. pay twenty; thoul; 5 
to the — pd France, as ac on for 
the charges of the war; that his un bazans 
ſhould engage; to make him obſerve this, Ts 


and in c e-of; violating it, to join P ip 
Richard againſt him; 2 
who eſpouſed the cauſe of 


ceive an . tor, 
were. terms ſufficiently humiliating to a Prince 
accuſtomed to give, Hot receive, co 
hut what Was his 7 when, upon 455 
manding a liſt of the barons were to he 
thus pardoned, he found his Jon ohn, 1590 
vourite. child, among the number, He, | 
long borne an infirm ſtate of body with calm, Will | 
reſignation; he had ſeen his children. rebel 6 
without much emotion; he ſaw his own ſon 
his copqueror, himſelf. bereft; of his power, 
reduced to the condition of a fogitive, and al-, 
moſt ſuppliant, in his old age; and all this 
he endured with tranquillity of "temper ; : but 
when he ſaw that child, whoſe, intereſts always 
lay next his heart, among the number of the 
who were in rebellion i Kms by he co 
- no longer a hea his inder nation. Hs ns 
gut into expreſſions of f. the utmoſt deſpair 
curſed the day. in which he had — his 
miſerable; being; and. beſtowed on has; uns 
grateful children. 2. malediction, which be 
never after could be prevailed upon to retralts 
The more his heart was diſpoſed to friendihip 
3 be more he reſented e 


we 


HENRY H. + oy 
barous return; and Days not hay! ing ane; 


comfort, or fly, for refuge from n | 
paſſions, he, 1 of. all his former vivaci 20 | 
lingering fever, cauſed by a, broken carts, 
ſoon. after terminated his life wy his miſeries. 
He died at the caſthe, of Ch 1 2 Saumur. 
His corpſe was are tural ſon, 
Geoffry, who of, a n ved with. 
duty, to the wnner of Font-Everaud:;;, and 
next day, while it. i in the abbey- church, 
Richard chaneing to. e Pre, Hh ſtruck. with; 
horror, at the 5 proach, the 
blood Was A guſh * a. e mouth and 
noſtrils of the co . Richard, could not en- 
dure the fight, . He exclaimed, that he ag 
his father's ores bu » and. ex refled-a ſtro 
though late, ſenſe of chat uaducifuf condu 
which brought his. parent to an. 3 
ve. 
Thus died He in the fiſty eighth year 
of his age, and 0 g y-fifth of 15 reign 3/ 
in the courſe of which he, diſplayed. all the, 
abilities of a politician, all the ſagacity of 2 
legiſlator, and all the magnanimity of an hero... 
He was of a middle ſtature, deen, and well, 
proportioned, his countenance. was Iively and 
engaging; his converſation affable and e 
taining; has, elocution, eaſy, perſuaſive, and: 
at command. When, he could 0 405 war 
ſure, he recreated, himſelf, either in lea 
conyerſation or. reading, and he . . 
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corner in his heart. where, he could look for, 


Emented by his fubjects, whoſe happineſs aps 


of abſtinence, and ſedom fat down, except at 


_@ ſtone wall with hammers and Fedges; 40. 
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ens; to have been the great aim of all his en- 
avours. He was temperate, even to a degree 


ſupper. He was compaſſionate to all in dif- 
rreſs, and g charitable, that he conftantly 


. s ow 4 


allotted a Gay. f his houſhokd proviſions to 


the poor. WAndFn, a time of dearth he main» 
tained ten tho x an indigent perſons, from the 
beginning of pr ng to the end of Autunm. 

During his reign, all foreign improvements. 
in hteratuxe and politeneſs, in laws and arts, 
ſeem to Me been, in a good meaſure, tranſ- 
planted to England. The little fearnihg 
of the Saxon prieſts, which was confined to 
church hiſtory and legendary tales, was now 
exchanged for ſchool-philoſophy. The home- 
ly manners of the great were ſoftened by the 
pomps of chivalry. The people, however, 
were as 55 far from being civilized; and 
even in the cities, where the ſocial arts were 
beſt cultivated, there were amazing inſtances 
of barbarity. It was common, for inſtance, 
in London, for great numbers vo the” amount 
of an hundred, or more, of the ſons. and rela» 
tions of eminent citizens, to form themſelves 
into a confederacy to plunder and rob their 
more wealthy neighbours.” By theſe crimes 
it was become ſo dangerous to walk the 
ſtreets at 2 op that the citizens; after dark, 
were obliged to continue within doors. 4 
band of theſe ruffians had one day attacked 
the houſe of a rich citizen, with an intention 
10 plunder it. They had already bro ture 
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were actually entering che houſe ſword im 
hand, when the citizen, in complete armoun, — 
* 4 by his ſervants, appeared in the 2 

pd 1 


4 

« age to. oppoſe them. He cut off the right 
n hand of the firſt robber that entered; and 
f made ſuch a noble refiſtance, that his neigh- 
p bours had time to aſſemble, . A dome to his. 


7 relief. The man who lob hand was: 

5 eaught ; and was tempted by e promiſe of 

: a pardon. to, reveal his confederates, among 
1 whom was one John Senex, eſteemed among 
q the richeſt and the beſt - born citizens. of Lon-. 


3 don. He was convicted; and tho he of- 
5 fered five hundred marks for his life, the king 
Q ordered him to be hanged. * 
1 Henry left only two legitimate ſons, Rich- 
5 ard, who ſucceeded him ; and John, who in- 


* herited no territory, and therefore received 

5 the ſurname of Lackland. He left three le- A ] 
6 gitimate daughters, Maud, who was married' 9 
> to the duke of Saxony, Eleanor married to: E 
5 Alphonſo, king of Caltite, and Joan, to. Wil- 

G lam, king of Sicily. He left two natural £ 

Ni 


ſons by Roſamond ;, Rickard Longſword, Who 
was afterwards married to the daughter and” 
keireſs of the earl of Saliſbury ; a Geoffry Gt 
who, was afterwards archbiſhop of Lor. 
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10 HAR D, who mucceede to the throps | 
without oppoſition, ſeemed, reſolved" to, 
Aſcourage future diſobedience, by a 
from his ſexvice all thoſe who had aälted big 
in his former undutiful conduct. Thoſe who 
had ſeconded his rebellion, inſtead of meetir 
With that honour they expected, were treat 1 
with ſcorn and neglect. He retained in his 


A LE . ſervice all the loyal adherents- of the late 


ders king; ſaying tho e who: were faithful to one 


{i IEG 3 n would probably continue ſo to a 
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. e N releaſed his mothet from!" 

+ +, confinement; and was profuſe in PEI 

- + Yours upon his brother. 

Richard had iſſued a, proclamations. forbid" 

Ling all Jews to enter into the Church, ds 
the coronation ſeryvice. Vet a few. of 


4 3 [a8 = TR endeavoured to ſteal in; but 1 
. exect 


ed and roughly* repelled. » A fra 

di, in vchich ſeveral Jews were hill 1 
report aroſe, that the king had ordered all thes 

ev to be extirpated : on which the-populace! 
—_—_— all * gon . a log: 
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dered and ſet. firs, to their houſes, in which, 
great numbers. of. 8 Richard, 
puniſhed;the. ie Ms this riot. N 
— took the Jeves under his protection. Five- 
hundred Jews had retired: into York. caſtle. 
for ſafety ; but finding themſelves unable to 
defend; t e place, they reſolved to periſh. by: 
killing, one another, rather than truſt the fury 
of their perſecutors. Having taken this 
gloomy reſolution, they firſt bo their 
wives and children; next threw the dead bo- 
dies over the wall; and then ſetting fire to 
the houſes, periſhed. in the flames. 

Richard's father had left him above an 
hundred thouſand marks; and this he en- 


deavoured to augment by all expedients: in, 
order to his expedition to, the Holy Land. 


the crown, and ſeyexal offices of the greateſt 


and employments, were given to the beſt bid - 
ders. When ſome of his friends ſuggeſted. the 
danger attending this venality, he told old them he: 
would ſell the, city. of; London itſelf, ihn. 
could find a purchaſer. In 7 : | 
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find but one. man who.was 
etire from employmemm, 
become thus 1 nious. * 
great lawyer lagyille, who: refigned-: — 
bolt of juſticiary. Richard wðas nor 71.⁴ 
bſpleaſed- at his; teſignatiog, ag he Was ables 
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A aortly after to ſoll his employment to 
the en of Durham, for a e 
ace s the b hopes · of famose 


+ bling to every, other conſideration. * 
derous aactiens were > practiſed "_ 2 
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He ſet up to ſale the revenues and mayors.of* | £ 4 
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5 HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
. of all ranks and ſtations. A zealous preackey 
3 of thoſe times was ſo bold as to remonſtrate 
WAL againſt the king's conduct; and adviſed him 
98 to part wit? his three daughters, which were 


1 pridy, avarice, and ſenſuality. To this Rich- 
3 - ardTeadily replied, © You counſel right, 


. «© friend; and Þ have already provided huſ- 
1 & bands for them all. I will diſpoſe of my 

* “ pride to the templars; my avarice to 
3 the monks; and as for my ſenſuality, 


© the clergy ſhall ſhare that among them,” 
At length having got together a ſufficient ſup- 
ly for his - undertakrug ; he ſet out for the 
Holy Land, whither he was impelled by re- 
peated meſſages from the king of France, 
who was ready to embark in the ſame enter- 
Ze. 44 : i 34 | ae — | 
ay The firſt place of rendezvous forthe two 
_- armies of England and France, was the plain 
_ of Vezelay, on the borders of - Burgundy, 
f where, when Richard and Philip arrived, they 


bdiound their armies amounting to an hundred 
== - thouſand fphting. men. Theſe were all ar- 
dent in the gauſe ;; the flower of both dem. 


nion, and provided with all the implement 
mid atcdutrements of war. Here the Pfeng 
pie, and che Engliſh, entered inte the hoſt 
ſioelemm engagements of mutual ſuppert; and 
having determined to conduct their armies to 
==: the Holy L. and by ſea, they parted; ont füt 
= Genoa, the other for Marſeilles, wich a vie 
"MN of meeting the fleets that were to attend them 
| at their reſpective ſtations. It was not dong 

after that both fleets put to ſea; and beat 
about the ſame time were obliged, by my | 
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7 of weather, to take ſhelter in Meffina, the 
e capital of Sicily, where they were detained 
n during the whole winter, Richard took up 
e his quarters in the ſuburbs; Philip in the 
- 


town, and lived upon good terms with the 
Sicilian king. | B a 

It is now unknown what gave rife to a quar- 
rel, which happened ſoon after, between the 
Sicilians and the Engliſh ; it is doubtful whe- 
ther the intrigues of the French ang, or the 
violent proces of Richard. Certain it 
is, that the Mefhneſe ſoon took occaſion to 
treat the Engliſh with great inſolence; ſhut 
their gates, manned their walls, and ſet Rich- 


ated as a friend, endeavoured to ufe the me- 
diation of Philip; but while the two monarche 
were in deliberation, a body of Sicihans iſſued 


of his own ſuperior force, aſſaulted the eit 
with ſuch fury; that it was ſoon taken, 3. 
the ſtandard of England diſplayed on the raum- 
ports Philip, who cofifidered” the place us 
is quarters, exclaimed againſt the inſült, au 
ordered ſome of his troops to pull down that 


turned for anſwer, that he was willing to 


aſſociate; but that no power on earth; ſhotld 
compel him to do ſo, This was ſufficient 
produce a mutual Jealouſy between theſe tW o 
princes, which never after ſubſided. 
Many were the miſtruſts, and the mutual | 


| k which 
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ard at defiance. * Richard, who had hitherto 


from the town, and attacked the Engliſh with -- 
great impetuoſity. This inſult was ſufficient 
to excite the fury of Richard, who cotiferous_ . 


take down the ſtandard, ſince it dilpleaſed his = 
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reconciliations between theſe two monarchs, 
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At 


a who ſoon after arrived, took ample Vengeance, 
_ defeated. the. 


| baGeging the city of Acon, while the one 


Gear lives ſpared, they promiſed to reſtoꝶ 


1% HISTORY OF ENGLAND. * 
which wore probably. inflamed by the Sicilian, 
king, At length, however, — ſettled all 
controverſies, they ſet ſail for the Hol Land, 


where; the French arrived lo ore the 
Engliſn. Their little knowledge of the an 


of ſailing, made that paſſage by ſea long and 

erous, which. is now conſidered as trifling. 
Richard's fleet was once more encountered by 
ſt, and two of the ſhips driven upon 
the coaſt of the. iſland of Cyprus. Iſaac, who, 
was then prince of that country, either impel- 
led by avaxice, or willing to diſcourage: the 
reſt of. Richard's fleet from landing, pillaged 
the ſhips that were ſtranded, and threw the 
ſeamen and ſoldiers into priſon. But Richard 


r eee 1 _ 


for that injury. He diſembarked his trogps, 

he tyrant, entered the 0 57 by 
Norm, obliged Iſaac to ſurrender at diſcretiony 
and took the iſland into his own poſſeſſiog. 
It was there that Richard married Berengaria, 
daughter to the king of Navarre, whothad 
attended him in his expedition; and Wh 
he had preferred to Adelais, the king ot 
France's ſiſter, whoſe fidelity, he. ſuſpęcted 
Epen the arrival of the. Engliſh army in 
aleftine, the French and Engliſh e 
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ſcemed- to forget their ſecret jealouſits. 


made the attack the other guarded the trenches; 
and this duty they performed each day alters 
nately, By this, conduct that garriſon, altes 
along and obſtinate refiſtance, was obliged ia 
capitulate; and, upon condition of haw 
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the 
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Ge p riſoners that had been made by the Sara- 

cens, * to deliver up the Wood of the true 

croſs. Such were the amazing advan f 

that attended an enterprize that had laid Affa 

in blood; and had, in a great meaſure, depo- 

pulated Europe of its braveſt forces ! | 

Immediately after the conqueſtof this place, 

Philip declared his 'refohation of retiring to 

France, He pleaded the bad ſtate of his 

health; and, left Richard ten thouſand of his 

troops under the command of the dul of 

Burgundy, Richard, being now left Wie 

conductor of dhe war, went on from victory 

to victory. The chriſtian adventurers, under 

his command, determined to befiege Aſcalon, 

in order to repare the way for N 

Jeruſalem. Saladin, the moſt renowned 

all the Saracen monarchs, placed himſelf upon 

the road with an army of ce handy Ae 

ſand men. This — a day equal to Richard's 

wiſhes, this an enemy worthy his higheſt am- 

bition. The Englifh were victorious. Rich- 

ard, when the wings of his army were defeat 

ed, led on the main body in perſon, and re- 

ored the battle, The Saracens fed in the 

utmoſt confuſion; and no leſs than forty thous - 

ſand perifhed on the” field of battle. ' Aſcaton 

ſoon furrendered ; other cities followed che 

example, and Richard was at laſt able to a 

vance within fight of "Jeruſalem. f But jut 
at'this rtocionihiniions — ambition Was wo” : 1 5 *$ +14 
ſuffer a total overthrow. bes penal reviewing hs "33; ly 

forces, he found is army fo waſted with ux? 
mine, fatigue, and cven N victory, n & 
ey were neither N to Keen Bs 
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238 HISTORY: OF ENGLAND. | 
the views of their commander. It appeared, | 
therefore, abſolutely neceſſary to comꝭ to a0 
accommodation with Saladin; and a truce for 
three years was accordingly concluded, jp 
which it was agreed, that the ſea-port towns 
of Paleſtine ſhould remain in the hands of the 
chriſtians ; and that all of that religion ſhould 
be permitted to make their pilgrimage to Jeru- 
ſalem in perfect ſecurity. |. _ 
Richard, having thus concluded his expe- 
dition with more glory than advan 
gan to think of returning home. But he was 
at à loſs how to proceed. If he ſhould take 
| Jhipping, and return by the way he came, he 
muſt neceſſarily put himſelf into the power 
of the king of France. No way, therefore, 
was left but by going more to the north; 
wherefore taking ſhipping for Italy, he wa 
wrecked near Aquileia. . From thence di- 
recting his travels towards Raguſa, and 1 
ting on the diſguiſe of a pilgrim, he reſolyed 
to make his way, in that private manner, 
through Germany. But his quality was ful 
pected; and the governor of Iſtria -puzſued 
im, in order to make him a priſoner... Belng 
thus forced from the direct road, and now bed 
dome a fugitive, he was obliged to pals by 
Vienna, Where his expences and - liberaling 
_ betraying his dignity, tho' diſguiſed n bel 
habit of a pilgrim, = was arreſted by Level 
pold duke of Auſtria, who commanded. un 
to be impriſoned and loaded with fhackles, i 
the diſgrace of honour and humanity. © Tal 
prince had ſerved under Richard at the hege 
of Acon; and being diguſted on e 
N 5 | __ 


offered him by his commander, he took this 
baſe method of retaliating the injury. His 
avarice, alſo, might have had a- ſhare in this 
procedure, as he expected à large ſhare of 
that ranſom which he knew would be given 
by the Engliſh, Henry the faxth, who was 
then emperor of Germany, was equally an 
enemy to Richard, on aceount of the alli. 
ance contracted between him, and Tancred 
king of Sicily, by his marriage with Beren- 
garia. When therefore, ſhortly after, re- 
ceived the news of Richard's being in cuſtody, 
he required the priſoner to be delivered up to 
him, and ſtipulated a large ſum of money. to 
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world with his fame, was baſely thrown into a 
dungeon, and loaded with. irons, by thoſe who 
expected to ge a ſordid advantage from his 
misfortunes. At was a long time before his 


their beloved monarch. So little intercou 


made by a poor French minſtrel, who play 
upon his harp near the fortreſs. in whac 


that anhappy monarch was fond of, he was 


covered the place of his eonſinement. 


o 
- 


Ae any 


the duke as a reward for this ſervice. Thus 
the king of England, Who had long filled the 


ſubjects in England knew what was — N 


was there between different nations at that 
time, that this diſcovery is faid to have been * 


Richard was confined; a tune which he knew 


anſwEred by the king from within, who win 
his harp played the ſame tune; and thus diſ- 


In the mean time, his affairs in England 
were in a very unproſperous ſituation- Ihe 
Uingdom was under the government of W]W6W Üb 
relates, one of whom bad ee PIE PEE 24.4 
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und the other had riſen to it by the mene 
arts of adulation. The biſhop of Durban 
was ignorant and avaricious. — 
His colleague, biſhep of Ely, was elated' 

conſciouſneſs of ir maſter's favour. 
pore ſo oppeſite ſoon began their 924 457 nd 

ohgchamp- went — as to arreſt 

ſon of his eolleague; who. was obliged aps 
fign his power to obtain his libert . It wa 
to no purpoſe, that the king by his letten 
commanded Lon own to replace his ed. 
adjutor ; this haughty prelate refuſed to0kes 
He proeecded, A to _ rn the kingdom 
alone; and as he knew his ſituation was pre- 
carious, he encreafed the number of n 
guards, without which he never venture 
from his palace. In the univerſal diſguſt, 
Which ſo much power and magnificence na- 
turally produced againſt him, there were non 
hardy enough to controul his will, 'exceft 
John the king's brother, who, having hee 
perſonally difobliged by this prelate, wa 
willing to catchithe preſent favoarable 'ocea- 
ſion, of univerſal diſcontent, to oppole him. 
He accordingly ſummoned at Reading, à ge- 
neral council ef the nobility and Prelates 
and cited Longchamp to appear before them, 
Longchamp, unwilling to truſt hi pf » 
their power, ſhut himſelf up in the 
of Jzondon, From thence he fled, in the 
diſguiſe of a female habit, beyond fea ; upon 
which the (archbiſhop of Rouen was made 
juſticiary in his room. Theſe ' diflenfions 
were ſoon known by the king of France, who 
was dy chis time returned from the 7. 
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Land. He made all poffible uſe of Long- 
champ's reſentment to divide the Engliſh; 
and had almoſt prevailed upon ſohn, to throw 
off his allegiance, by an offer of putting him 
in poſſeſſion of all Richard's continental do-—- 


minions. | RY re IE! 
It was in this precarious ſituation of af- 
fairs, that-the Engliſh were firſt 'informied of 
the king's captivity, The Queer Dowager 
was enraged at the treatment of het favourite 
ſon, The people teſtified their regard for 
him with all the marks of violence and deſ- 
pair. The clergy confidered him as a ſuffer- 
er in the cauſe of the church; and all mouths 
were filled with the nobleneſs of his actions, 
and the greatneſs of his fall. But while theſe 
teſtified the ſincerity of their ſorrow, ſome 
did all they could to prolong his captivity. 
Of this number was the king of France, his 
ancient enemy, and his own brother John, 
ho, 3 tie of kindred, duty, 
r gratitude, on the firſt invitation from Phi- 
ip, ſuddenly went abroad, and held a confę- 
ence with him, in which the perpetual cap- 
ity of Richard was agreed upon. He ſtipu- 
ted to deliver into Philip's hands a great 1 
part of Normandy; and in return, he received EO 
ie French king's aſſurances of being ſecured. | 
n the Engliſh throne. In conſequence of 
his treaty, Philip invaded Normandy, the 
ortreſſes of which were delivered up to him 
Iter a colour of oppoſition; and all bur 
oven were ſubjected to his authority. John,. 
his fide, was equally aſſiduous to ſecure 2 
ngland ; and, upon his arrival in London. 
Vol. I, Js ERR claimed 
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182 HISTORY OF-ENGLAND. 
elaimed the. throne, as being heir to his/brg+ 
ther, of whoſe death he pretended to haye 
received certain intelligence. But bis claim 
was rejected by all the barons, who took ſuch 
meaſures to provide for the ſecurity of the 
kingdom, that John was obliged to return ta 
the continent, and openly to acknowledge 
his alliance with the king of France. 
In the mean time, the unhappy. Richard 
ſuffered all the mortrfications that malicious 
e could inflict. The emperor, in or- 
er to make him ſubmit to the payment of 
a larger ranſom, treated him with the great - 
eſt ſeverity, and reduced him to a condition 
worſe than that of the meaneſt malefactor. 
Richard, however, was too noble; ſpirited to 
be depreſſed by thoſe indignities. As he did 
not know what extremities he might be redu- 
ced to, or what condeſcenſions he might be 
obliged to make, he wrote to the juſticiary of 
England to obey no orders that ſhould come 
from him, if they ſeemed in the leaft contrary 
to his honour, or the good of the nation, 
His precautions were well founded; for the 
emperor, willing to intimidate him, had him 
* accuſed at the diet of Worms of many crunes 
and miſdemeanors, partly to juſtify his own 
cruelty, and partly to ſwell the ranſom. 
There he was charged with making an alli» 
ance with Tancred, the uſurper of Sicily; WM . 
of turning the arms of the cruſade: againſt 2 53 
3B chriſtian prince; of affronting the duke of WW - 
* Auſtria before Acon ; of obſtructing the pro- 0. 
"2 greſs of the chriſtian arms, by his conteſts 
with the king of France ; of conchiding 4 
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in the hands of the infidels. Theſe : frivos 
lous charges were heard by Richard with be- 
coming indignation. even waved his 
dignity to anſwer them; and fo fully vindi- 
cated imſelf before the princes who c 


the diet, that they exclaimed loudly againft 


the conduct of the emperor, while the pope 
threatened him with excommunication. 18 
barbarous monarch now ſaw that he could no 


longer detain his priſoner. He therefore 


was willing to liſten to terms of accommoda- 
tion. A ranfom was agreed ker which 
amounted to an hundred and fifty thouſand 
marks, Of this, Richard was to pay one 
hundred thouſand, before he received his li- 
berty; and fixty-ſeven hoſtages were to be 
delivered for the remainder. The agreement 
being thus made, Richard ſent Hubert, one 
of his faithful followers in the Holy Land, 
to England, with the terms upon which he 
was to receive his liberty, and with a com- 
miſſion to raiſe . money for that puxpoſe. 
But the ardour of the people out-went the 
cool offerings of their duty; great ſums 
were raiſed by voluntary contribution, to 
purchaſe the freedom of their king. The 
churches and monaſteries melted down their 
plate; the biſhops, abbots, and nobles, paid 
a fourth of their annual income; the infe- 
rior clergy contributed a tenth of their tythes, 
and the requiſite ſum being amaſſed; queen 
Eleanor and the juſticiary immediately ſet 


out for Germany. 
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184 HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
His releaſement from | captivity was per- 
formed with great ceremony at Mentz, in 


preſence of the German nobility ; the money 
was paid by queen Eleanor, and the hoſta- 


ges were delivered as a ſecurity for the re- 


mainder. In the mean time the emperor be- 
Held his releaſement with an agitation of all 
the malignant paſſions. He could not bear to 
ſee one 85 had made his enemy in a ſtate of 
felicity; he could not bear to loſe the ſupe- 
rior advantages that were offered for his de- 
tention. All his terrors, from his own fſub- 
jets, gave way to the ſuperior diQates of 
avarice ; he therefore once more reſolved to 
ſend him back to his former priſon, and gave 
orders to have him purſued and arreſted. But 
the meſſengers were too late. Richard, well 
acquainted with his perfidy, had ordered ſome 
ſhipping to attend him at the mouth of the 
Scheld. Upon his arrival at the place, he 
went inſtantly on board, and was out of fight 
of land when his purſuers reached Antwerp. 

Nothing could exceed the joy of the Eng- 
iſh, upon ſeeing their monarch return, after 
all his atchievements and ſufferings, He 
made his entry into London in triumph; and 
fuch was the profuſion of wealth ſhewn, by 
the citizens, that the German lords who at- 
tended him were heard to ſay, that if the 
emperor had known of their affluence, he 
would not ſo eaſily have parted with their 
king. He, ſoon after, ordered himſelf to be 
crowned anew at Wincheſter. He convoked 
a general council at Nottingham, at which 
ke confiſcated all his traiterous brother's pol- 
ſeſſions; and then having made . 
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RICHARD. I. 185 
for avenging himſelf on the king of France, 
ſet ſail with a ſtrong body of forces for Nor- 
mandy. 3 „ 

Richard was but one day landed, when his 
faithleſs brother John came to throw himſelf 
at his monarch's feet. At the interceffion of 
queen Eleanor, he was received into-favour. 
&« I forgive him,“ ſaid the king; © and 
wiſh I could as eaſily forget his offences as he 
will forget my pardon.” This condeſcenſion 
was not loſt upon a man, whoſe heart was not 
dead to eyery ſentiment of humanity. From 
that time he ſerved him faithfully ; and did 
him fignal ſervices in his battles with the king 
of France, which followed ſoon after. Theſe 
wars, * which produced no remarkable event, 
nor were ſucceeded by any permanent conſe- 
quences, only ſerved to keep the animoſity of 
the two nations alive, without fixing their 
claims or pretenſions. The moſt remarkable 


circumftance, in the tedious journals of thoſe - 


tranſactions, is the taking the biſhop of 


Beauvais captive at the head of his vaſlals, 


and his being put in prifon by Richard. 
When the pope demanded his liberty, and 
claimed him as a child of the church, the 
king ſent his holineſs the bloody coat of 
mail, which that prelate had worn in battle; 


aſking whether that was the coat of his ſon. 


The cruelty of both parties was in this man- 
ner enflamed. by infult and revenge. Both 
kings frequently put out the eyes of their pri- 
ſoners, and treaties were concluded and broke 
with very little repugnance. At length, the 


pope's legate induced them to commence a2 
| 8 K 3 WEED tycaty, 
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treaty, which promiſed to be attended with a 
firmer reconciliation ; but the death of Rich- 
ard put an end to the conteft. " 
T Aymar, viſcount of Limoges, a vaſfal of 
the crown, had taken, poſſeſſion of a treaſure, 
which was. found by one of his peaſants in 
digging a field; and to ſecure the remainder 
he ſent a part of it to the king. Richard, as. 
fuperior lord, ſenfible that he had a right to 


the whole, infiſted on its being ſent him; and, 


upon refuſal, attacked the caſtle of Chalus, 
where he underſtood this. treaſure had been 
depoſited. On the fourth day of the fiege, as 
he was riding round the place to obſerve 
where the aſſault might be given, he was aim- 
ed at by one Bertram de Jourdon, from the 
caſtle, and pierced in the ſhoulder with an 
arrow. The wound was not in itſelf dange- 
rFous ; but an unſkilful ſurgeon 83 
to diſengage the arrow from the fleſh, 


rankled the wound, that it mortified, and 


brought on fatal ſymptoms. Richard, when 
he found his end approaching, made a will 
in which he bequeathed the kingdom, with al} 
His treaſyre, to his brother John, except a 
fourth part which he diftributed among his 
ſervants: He e alſo, that the archer 
who had ſhot him, ſhoyld be brought into 
Kis preſence, and demanded what injury he 
had done him that he ſhould take away his 
life? The ppiſpner anſwered with deliberate 


' Intrepidity : You killed, with your: own 


bands, my father, and my two brothers; and 
you intended to have hanged me. I am now in 


Jour power, and my torments may give you re- 


venge 3 
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RACHARD I. 17 
venge; but I will endure them with pleaſure, 
fince it is my conſolation, that I have rid the 
world of a tyrant.” Richard, ſtruck with this' 
anſwer, ordered the ſoldier tobe preſented with 
one hundred ſhillings, and ſet at liberty; but 
Marcade the general who commanded under 
him, like a true ruffian, ordered him to be 
flead alive. Richard died in the tenth year 
of his reign, and the forty-ſecond of his 
age, leaving only one natural fon, called Phi- 
lip behind him. | 
Richard had all the qualities that could 
gain the admiration and love of a barbarous 
age, He was open, magnanimous, generous, 
and brave, to a degree of romantic excefs. 
But he was alſo proud, paſſionate, and re- 
vengeful ; as bold and as fierce as a lion. 
He was tall and well-made, His eyes were 
blue and ſparkling, and his hair of a bright 
yellow, He was not in England above eight 
months, during the whole courſe of his reign. 
And his ſevere affliftions ſeem to have been 
a juſt return for thoſe he brought upon 4 

tender Father, e 
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CHAP. X. 


1 H W. 


HE king of France, who was the only: 
monarch that could affiſt the pretenſions 

of a rival, had long declared for John's title; 
and during. the life of his brother, had given 
him the moſt convincing proofs of ſincerity 


in his aſſiſtance. But it was otherwiſe, now. 
4; pes began toſhew, that his former alli- 


ces were calculated not to ſerve John, but 

& diſtreſs England. There was an old claim- 
- Ant of the crown; Arthur, the ſon of Geoffry, 

0 twelve years of age. Philip, who 
only - defired. am occaſſon to embarraſs John, 
fog reſolved to. ſecond his pretenfions ; a 


ſeverab of the continental barons immediately 


declared in favour of Arthur's ſucceſſion... 
John, who was readily put in poſſeſſion of 
the Engliſh throne, loſt no time to ſecond his 
intereſt on the continent; and his firſt care 
was to recover the * rovinces. from; 
The war, there- 
fore, between the Fetiſh and French king 


was renewed with all its former animoſity, 
and all its uſual detail of petty victories, and 


undeciſive 
* A. D. 1199. 
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undeciſive engagements. At length, a treaty 
put an end to thoſe conteſts, and it was 
haſtened by a circumſtance peculiarly favour- 
able. John's nephew, Arthur, together with 
Conſtantia, his mother, diſtruſting the deſigns 
of the King of France, came to throw them - 
ſclves on his mercy, and reſtored the provin- 
ces which ſtill continued in their intereſt. 
Thus this monarch ſaw himſelf undiſputed 
monarch of all the dominions which were an- 
nexed to the Engliſh throne. But he was ill 
able to preſerve that power by his prudence, 
which was obtained by the mutual jealoufies 
of his enemies, His firſt tranſgreſſion was 
his marriage with Iſabella, the daughter of 
count Angouleme, while the queen was yet 
alive; nay, and while I@bella belonged to 
another huſband, the count de la Marche, 
who ardently loved her. + Does it not undeni- 
ably follow, that Iſabella never was his law- 
ful wife? Conſequently, that his children by 


her, were baſtards > What right then could 


J} O HN. | 189 


they or any of their poſterity, The Stuarts in 


particular, have to the crown of England? 


Certainly none by birth: even ſuppoing Johw 


to have had, a right to the throne. But he 


had none. Matilda had a prior right, from 


whom King George is lineally, deſcended.. 
But to return, Arthur, who, with his mo- 
ther, had ſo imprudently reſigned themſelves: 


to his protection, „ e their error. 
P 


Obſerving ſomewhat ſuſpicious in his manner 
of cod himſelf to them, they fled from 
Mans, where he detained them, and. retiretÞ 
in the night to Angers, from whence they 


Ll went 
117 
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190 HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
went once more to take refuge with. their old 
protector. As it was Philip's intereſt to treat 
43 them with. all poffible indulgence, . they. were 
1 received with great marks of diſtin&ien g and 
* young Arthur's intereſts were ſoon after very 
vigorouſly ſupported, One town after ano: 
ther ſubmitted to his authority; and all his 
attempts ſeomed attended. with. ſucceſs. But 
his unfortunate ardour ſoon put an end to his 
hopes. Being of an enterprizing diſpoſition, 
he had laid ſiege to a fortreſs in which the 
3 dowager-queen was. John falling upan his. 
"3 little army, before they were aware, the 
8 | young prince was taken priſoner,. together 
_ 8 with the moſt conſiderable of the revolted 
_"_— barons, The greater part of the priſoners 
== - were ſent over to England; but the prince 
+4 _ Himſelf was. ſhut up in the caſtle of Falaiſe. 
What afterwards became of him is. not. well 
W924. known +: certain it is, he was never heard of 
: more. | 


lohn was. now ſurrounded by difficulties on 
ww :'. - every fade. The loſs of all his French pro- 
Ss Vinces immediately. followed. Not but. that 
be sttempted a defence; and even. laid flege 


t - to Alencon, one of the towns that had revolted 


bet From, him. But Philip, his active rival, 
=. © quickly obliged him to raiſe the ſſege. 

224 8F _ ._ ® Normandy. ſoon followed the fate of they - 
© 20088 French provinces. Chateau Gaillard, one of 2 
28 * - - ats ſtrongeſt fortreſſes, being taken after an -. 
WE. obſtinate ſiege, the whole. dutchy ſoon. ſub- 1 


Wo: mitted to his authority ; and thus, after being 
$ © for above three centuries diſmembered from 
the French monarchy, was again reunited. 
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John, on his arrival in England, laid the 
blame of his ill ſueceſs upon his barens, who. 
had deſerted his ſtandard in Normandy; -To 
puniſh them for this, he levied large ſums 
upon their eſtates, under colour of prepara 
tions for a Norman expedition ; which,; hows. 
ever, he deferred: till. the next year. + 
then embarked with a large army, landed at 
Rochelle, marched to Angers, ſubdued a con- 
fiderable part of Poiteu; and having concluded. 
a truce for two years, reimbarked for England. 
Hubert the archbiſhop of Canterbury-now 
died; ; and the Auguſtine monks privately = 
made choice of Reginald, their ſub- prior. 
The biſhops: exclaimed: at this election, as a be 
manifeſt invaſion: of their privileges; and a 
furious conteſt was likely to enſue. A politic 
prince would have ſeized ſuch a: conjunctureg 
and have managed the quarrel ſo as to enſseblie 
the exorbitant power of the gere 25 1 
of flaming their mutual ammoſity 
fided with the ſuffragan. bilbor . de — 
de Gray, biſkop of Norwich, was umani- he 
mouſly choſen... To decide the claims. of both! 
parties, it was expedient to appeal to Rome 5 
an agent was ſent by the bithops- to mantain 
their cauſe, while the monks diſpatched twelve-- 0 
of their: order to ſupport their preteen e 
Innocent III., who then filled the” Tine, uu: ---, 
ſeſſed an unbounded. fhare-of power, and his 
talents were equal to it. He ſeized that con- 
juncture which John 2 ; and vacating 


8 
. 


the claims of both parti enjoined: the monks. "8 
to chuſe Cardinal 2 iſs on, an EEA. 
gliſnman, then. at Rome, to fill the vacnnngt 
dignity. | ++ 
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19 HISTORY OF ENGEAND. 
This was an encroachment the ſee of Reine 
| had long being aiming at, and that it was 
now reſolved to maintain. The being able 
to nominate to the greateſt dignity in the 
kingdom, next that of the king, was. an acqui- 
ſition that would effectually give the court of 
Rome an authority, which it had hitherto 
vainly pretended to aſſume. To reconcile 
John to this, the people ſent him a moſt affec- 
tionate letter, with a- preſent. of four gold 
rings. John. received the rings, but was re- 
ſolved not to admit Stephen Langton as arch 
biſhop of Canterbury. 

The pape proceeded to threats, and at 
laſt ſent three Engliſh prelates to the king to 
inform him, that if he perſevered. in his diſo- 
hedience, he would put tlie kingdom under an 

iterdict. All the other prelates threw them 
ſelves on their knees before the king; and 
entreated him in the moſt earneſt manner not 

to. bring upon them the reſentment of the holy 
tribunal; and exhorted him to receive the 
new elected primate. But the ſe entreaties ſerved 
only to enflame his reſentment.. He ſwora 
by God's. teeth, his uſual oath, that if the 
kingdom was put under ary interdict, hre would 
baniſh the whole body of the clergy, and 
cFonfiſcate their poſſeſſions. This idle threat 
only ſerved to haſten the reſentment of the 
pontiff, who at laſt iſſued the ſentence of the 
interdict. This was caloulated to ſtrike the 

4 ſenſes in the higheſt degree, and to operata 
* upon the ſuperſtitious minds of the people. 
1 By-at a ſtop was immediately put to divine 
3 ſervice, and to the adminiſtration of all the 
8 ſacraments 
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ſacraments/but baptiſm. The church doors 
were ſhut, the ſtatutes of the ſaints were laid 
on the ground. The dead were refuſedchriſtian. 
burial, and-were-thrown into ditches: and on: 
the h ohways; without any funeral ſolemnity. 
Marriage was celebrated in the chureh-yards, 
and the people prohibited the uſe of fleſh, as 

in times of public penance. They were pros 


hibited ſhaving: their beards, ſaluting each 


other, or giving any attention to-their 
rel. Every eircumſtance ſeemed calcul 


to inſpire religious terror; and teſtified the 


apprehenſions of divine vengeance. Againſt 
ſuch a calamity, increaſed by the deplorable 
lamentations of the clergy, it was, in vain. 
that John exerted all his authority, threatened 
and puniſhed, and eppoſed the terrors of his 
temporal power to their ecclefiaſtical oenſures. 
It was, 1n, vain. that he baniſhed ſome,” and 
confined others; it was in vain that he treated 
the adherents of on with rigour, and. 
ordered all the concubines of the clergy. to be: 
impriſoned... John: ſaw himſelf every day: 
growing more obnoxious. Lhe barons, were: 
almoſt. to a man his enemies.. The clergy re 
preſented him in the moſt odious light to the 
people ;. and nothing remained to him but the 
feeble relics of that power, which had been 
io ſtrongly fixed by his grandfather, that it 
was not yet totally overthrown. 

In the mean time, the. pope ſeeing all — 
conſequences he expected attending the inter- 
dict; and that the king, was thus rendered 
perfectly diſagreeable to his ſubjects, reſolved. 
to ſecond his blow. ; > and while the people 
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were yet impreſſed with terror, to take ad. 
vantage of their conſternation. The church 

of Rome had artificially contrived a gradation 

of ſentences; by which, while ſhe inflicted 
one puniſhment, ſhe taught the ſufferers to 
expect more formidable conſequences from 
that which was to enſue, On the back of the 
interdict therefore, came the ſentence of ex- 
communication, by which John was at once 
rendered impious, and unfit for human ſociety. 

No ſooner was this terrible ſentence denoun- 
eed againſt him, than his ſubjects, began to 
think of oppoſing his authority. * And yet 

it ig remarkable, that quickly after the arch - 
biſhops and great men gave the king an aid, 
for the defence of the kingdom, and the re- 
dovery of his dominions in France. Could this 
_ have been, if he had then been ſo odious and 
1 contemptible, ag he is generally ſaid to have 
_ I In June, ſome commotions happening in 
* Ireland, the king went over with a large army. 
Thirty petty. princes came and ſwore fealty to 
tim at Dublin, and the king of Connaught 
author of the troubles. was brought to obe- 
| tence. And can any. one believe, that king 
John was at this time univerſally hated” and: 
_ eſpiſed ? $1964 
* + The next Fours ca WE ER 


was to abſolve John's ſubjects from theiroaths 
of fidelity. and allegiance ;- and to declare 
every one excommunicated who had any com- 
merce with. him in public or private; at his. 
table, in his council, or even in private con- 
verſation- Notwichſtanding this, we ichn 
90 , 6 hn 
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John, this very year, marching into the further 
moſt parts of Wales with a large army, 
forcing the princes and nobles to a ſubmiſſion, 
and returning with eight and twenty hoſtages. 
The next year the Welffi having made: 
freſh ravages, he put all their hoſtages to death, 
and prepared to carry the war into Waſes; 
but being informed of a conſpiracy; agamtt+ 
him, he ſuddenly returned to London Means 
time being apprehenſive of the bye” = Nis, 
barons, he required their ſons and d e : 
as hoſtages for their-obedience.. He bamihted! 
ſeveral great men who were in the — 
but treated the reſt of his ſubjects with mild 
neſs. I In the mean while the pope, who» 
had reſolved on giving the kingdom to ano 
ther, was employed in fixing upon a perſon, 
who was willing: to- ee thi donation, and 
had power to vindicate his claim. Philip, 
the king of France, ſeemed of all others the: 
fitteſt, he was politic and powerful, he had 
already defpoiled John of his continental do- 
minions, and was the moſt likely perſon to» 
deprive him of the remainder, To him, 
therefore, the pope made a tender: of the king 
dom of England ; and Philip ardently embra- 
ced the offer. To ſtrengthen the hands of 
Philip ſtill more, the pope publiſhed a cruſade: 
againſt the depoſed monarch all over Europe; 


exhorting the nobility, the knights, and men x, 


of every condition, to take up arms againſt. 
that perfecutor:'of the church. Philip was. 
not leſs active on his part; he levied a.great: 
army, and collected a fleet of ſeventeen hun 
dred yeffels in the fea- ports of Normandy and 
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Picardy, already in imagination devouring 
the kingdom. | 
John, put himſelf at the head of fixty 
thouſand men, and with: theſe advanced to 
Dover. Europe now regarded the important 
preparations on both fides with impatience; 
and the deciſive blow was. ſoon expected, in 
which the church was to triumph, or to be 
overthrown, But neither Philip nor John 
had ability equal to. the pontiff by whom they 
were actuated ;. he appeared on. this occaſion 
tog refined a politician for either. He . only 
intended by Philip to intimidate his refractory 
ſon, not to deſtroy him. He expected more 
advantages from his agreement with a prince, 
of ſo abject a fortune, than from his alliance 
with a great and victorious monarch ; who, 
Raving nothing elſe left to conquer, might 
convert his power againſt his benefactor. He 
therefore, d commiſſioned Pandolf his 
legate, to admit of John's ſubmiſſion, in cafe 
it ſhould be offered, and he dictated the terms. 
which would be proper for him to impoſe. In 
conſequence of this, the legate paſſed through: 
France, to. Dover, and, had a. conference with 


John... He there repreſented. the numbers of 
the enemy, and the ſecret confederacy there 


was in England againſt him. He intimated, 


that there was but one way to. ſecure himſelf 


from / impending: danger; which was, to put 
himſelf under the pope's protection, who was 
a merciful father, and ſtill willing to receive 
a repenting finner to. his boſom.. John aſſent- 
ed to the truth of the legate's remonſtrances, 
and took an oath. to perform whatever the 
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ope ſhould impoſe. He required him to take 


of hiſtory, kneeling upon his knees, and with 


the moſt extraordinary oath in all the records 


his hands held up between thoſe of the legate. % 
„ John, by the grace of God, king ff 


« England, and lord of Ireland, in order to 
« expiate my fins, from my own, free will, 
and the advice of my barons, give to the 
© church of Rome, to pope Innocent, and 
« his ſucceſſors, the kingdom of England, and 
* all other prerogatives of my crown. I will 
© hereafter hold them as the-pope's vaſſal. I 


© will be faithful to God, to the church of 


Rome, to the pope my maſter, and his ſue- 
« cęſſors legitimately elected. I promiſe ta 


„pay him a tribute of a thouſand marks. 


&« yearly ; to wit, ſeven hundred for mange 
« dom of England, and three hundred for 


« the kingdom of Ireland.“ . Haying , thus 


done homage to the legate, and agreed ta re- 
inſtate Langton in the primacy, he received 
the crown, which he had been ſuppoſed to 
forfeit. "bs Fs: 


Thus, after alt his armaments, Philip ſam 


himſelf diſappointed of his prey. Neverthe- 
leſs, as he had undertaken it at the. pope's 


requeſt, he was reſolved to. proſecute the war, 
in oppoſition; to him and all his cenfures, But 


in the mean time, the Engliſh admiral attacked 
the French fleet in their harbours, . where he 


took three hundred ſhips, and deſtroyed, an 


hundred more. Philip finding it impoſſible 
to prevent the reſt from falling into the hands 
of the enemy, ſet fire to them himſelf, and 


was thus obliged to give up all deſigns upon | 


England, 


. +43 
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King John now refolved to carry the "way 
into France, but as he was ready to embark, 
the barons ſent him word, they could not at- 
tend him, unleſs he was firſt abſolved from 
his excommunication, This was accordingly 
done, but ſtill they refuſed, and quarrelled 
with him afreſh. After they were reconciled, 
he went over to France, ſubdued Poitou and 
moſt 'of Anjou, a peace was then concluded 
between the two crowns, | 
*The barons had been long forming a con- 
federacy againſt him; and were now encoura- 
ged by Langton the primate. At a ſynod of 
is clergy, convened in St. Paul's, on pre- 
tence of examining into the lofles ſuſtained 
by the exiled biſhops, he conferred privately 
with a number of barons, fhewed them a copy 
of Henry the firſt's charter, and exhorted them 
to-infift on the renewal and obſervance of it. 
The barons ſwore they would loſe their lives 
ſooner than forego thoſe claims, and the con- 
Federacy every day began to ſpread wider, 
A new and a more numerous meeting was 
fommoned by Langton, at St: Edmundfbury, 
under colour of devotion. He again produced 
the charter of Henry; and they agreed, chat 
after Chriſtmaſs they would prefer their com- 
mon petition in a Pl ; and in the mean 
time feparated, with reſolutions to enliſt men, 
and fortify their caſtles. + Purſuant to — 
promiſe, they repaired in the beginnin 
anuary to Le accoutered 4 lr 
garb and equipage, and preſented their de. 
mands to the king; alledging, that he had 


promiſed to grant them, at the time he con- 
. ſented 
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fented to a confirmation of the laws of Edward 
the Confeſſor. John defired time to confider 
of an anſwer to their demands. He promiſed, 
that at the feſtival of Eafter, he would give 
2 poſitive reply to their petition ; and offered 
them the arcbiſhop of Canterbury, the biſhop 
of Ely, and the earl mareſch "as ſureties 
for fulfilling his engagements. The barons 
accepted the terms, and peaceably returned 
to their habitations. 

After waiting till Eaſter, when the king 
promiſed to return them an anfwer, upon the 
approach of that feſtival they met, by _—_ 
ment, at Stamford. There they aſſembled 
force of above two thouſand nights, — 
body of foot, to a prodigious number. 1 From 
thence, they marched to Bade, about 
fifteen thites from Oxford, the place where 
the court then refided. John, -hearing of their 
approach, ſent the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
the earl of Pembroke, and wx hex] of his coun- 
eil, to know the particulars of their requeſt, 
The barons delivered a ſchedule, containi 
the chief articles of their demands, and 
which the charters of Henry and Edward 
formed the groundwork. On his refuſal td 
comply, they choſe Robert Fitzwaltes.or 
their general, and proceeded without ceremony 
to make war upon the king. They beficged 
Northampton, they took edford, . were 
joy fully received into London. T hey wrote 
circular letters to all the nobility and gentle 
men who had not yet declared in their vour, 
and menaced their eſtates with. devaſtation, im 
caſe of refuſal or delay. 1 | 
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In the mean time the king was. left ata 
place called Odiham in Surry, with a mean 
retinue of only ſeven knights, where he en- 
deavoured to avert the ſtorm, by the media. 
non of his biſhops and miniſters. Art length 
he defired a conference with the Barons, which 
accordingly was appointed. 5 
The ground where the king's commiſſioners 
met the barons was between Staines and 
Windſor, at a place called Runimede, ſtill 
held in reverence by poſterity, as. the ſpot 
where the ſtandard of freedom was firſt ere&- 
ed in England. There the barons appeared, 
with a val number of knights and warriors, 
on the fifteenth day of June, while thoſe on 
the king's part, came a day or two after. | 
Both fides encamped apart. The debate be- 
tween power and precedent are r but 
of ſhort continuance. The barons, deter- 
mined on carring their aims, would admit of | 
few abatements ; and the king's agents being 
for the moſt part in their intereſts, few de- N 
bates enſued. After ſome days, the king 
ſigned and ſealed the charter required of him; 
a charter which continues in force to this day, 
and is the famous bulwark of Engliſh liberty, 
and goes by the name of MaGnAa CHARTA. 
This famous deed, either granted or ſecured: 
very important privileges. to thoſe orders of 
the kingdom that were already poſſeſſed of 
freedom, namely, to the clergy, the barons, 
and the gentlemen ; as for the inferior, and 
the greateſt part of the people, they were as 
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The clergy, by this charter, had their for- 


mer grants confirmed. All check upon ap- 


peals to Rome was removed, by allowance to 
every man to depart the kingdom at pleaſure; 
and the fines upon the clergy, for any offence, 
were to be proportionable to their temporal, 
not their eccleſiaſtical poſſeſſions. With re- 
ſpect to the barons, they were ſecured in the 
cuſtody of the vacant abbies and convents, 
which were under their patronage. The du- 
ties to be paid for earldoms, baronies, and 
knights fees were fixed, which before were 
arbitrary, This charter decreed, that ba- 
rons ſhould recover the lands of their vaſſals, 
forfeited for felony, after being a year and 

a day in poſſeſſion of the crown; that they 
fhould enjoy the wardſhips of their military 
tenants, who held other lands of the crown by 
a different tenure ; that a perſon knighted by 
the king, though a minor, ſhould enjoy the 
privileges of a full grown man, provided he 
was a ward of the crown, It enacted that 
Heirs ſhould be married without diſparage- 


ment, and before the marriage was contracted, 


the neareſt relations were to be informed of 
it. No tax, was to be impoſed upon the peo- 
ple by the great council of the nation, except 
in three particulat caſes, the king's captivity, 
the knighting his eldeft fon, and the marrying 
his eldeſt daughter. When the great Se 
was to be afſtmbled, the prelates, earls, and 
great barons were to be called to it by a parti- 
cular writ, the leffer barons by a ſummons of 
the ſheriff, It went on to ordain, that the 
king ſhall not ſeize any baron's land for a 
| debt 
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debt to the crown, if the baron poſſeſſes 


ſonal property ſufficient to diſcharge K 
No vaſſal ſhall be allowed to ſell ſo much of 

| his land, as to incapacitate him from per- 
hi forming the neceſſary ſervice to his lord, 
Yd: With reſpe& to the people, the following 
1 1 were the principal clauſes calculated for their 
Fi benefit. It was ordained, that all the privi- | 
1 leges, and immunities, granted by the king q 
0 to his barons, ſhould be alſo granted by the F 
barons to their vaſſals. One weight, and one : 
meaſure, ſhall be obſerved . throughout the 
whole kingdom; merchants ſhall be allowed WW . 
to tranſact all buſineſs, without being expoſ- 
ed to. any arbitrary tolls and 1mpoſitions 3 , 
they, and all freemen, ſhall be allowed to go 
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out of the kingdom, and return to it at plea- 1 
ſure; London, and all cities and boroughs 
hall preſerve their ancient liberties, immu- 5 
nities, and free cuſtoms; aids or taxes, ſhall f 
not be required of them, except by the con- 
ſent of the great council; no towns, or indi- 
viduals, ſhall be obliged to make, or ſupport . 
bridges but by ancient cuſtoms; the goods of : 
every freeman ſhall be diſpoſed of accordiny ( 
to his will; if he die inteſtate, his heirs Thalt S 


ſucceed to them; no officer of the crowts 
ſhall take any horſes, carts, or wood, with- 
out the conſent of the owner; the king's 
"court of juſtice ſhall be ſtationary, and ſhall 
no longer follow his perſon; they thall be 

to every one, and juſtice ſhall no lon- 

er be refuſed, or delayed by. them; the 
heriffs ſhall be incapacitated to hold pleas of 
che crown, and ſhall not put any perſon * 
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his trial, from rumour or ſuſpicion alone, but 
upon the evidence of lawful witneſſes; no 
freeman ſhall be taken, or impriſoned, or 
diſpoſſeſſed of his tenement and liberties, or 
outlawed, or baniſhed, or anywiſe hurt, un- 
leſs by the legal judgment of his. peers, or 
by the law of the land; and all who ſuffered 
otherwiſe in this, and the two former. reigns, 
ſhall be reſtored to their rights and poſſeſ- 
fions ; every freeman ſhall be fined in pro- 
portion to his fault, and no fine ſhall be le- 
vied on him to his utter ruin. Such were 
the ſtipulations in favour of that part of the 

eople, who, being either merchants, or the = 
deſcendents of the nobles, or of the clergy, <8 
were independent of any immediate lord. 
But that part of the people who tilled the 4 
ground, who conſtituted, the majority of 
the nation, had but one ſingle claufe in their - 23 
fayour, © which ſtipulated, that no villain E- 1 
ſhould by any fine. be bereaved of his carts. 
ploughs, and inſtruments of huſbandry, As A 
for the reſt, they, were conſidered as a part of - 
the pr y belonging to an eſtate, and paſ- 3 
ſed W wich the horſes, cows, and oe i 
moveables, at the will of the owner. + | = 

This great charter being agreed to by all, _ —=— 
and mutually figned by bath parties, the ba- 
r0ns, in order to ſecure the e af” M.,. 
prevailed on the king, to appoint twenty - five | 
of their order converſators of the public liber- 1 
rh Theſe were to admoniſh the king, if he 

ould act contrary to his obligations; in 
caſe of reſiſtanee, they might levy war againſt 
him, and attack his caſtles. John, ſubmitted 
to all theſe tegulations, however injurious to 

| | majeſty :; 
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20% HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
majeſty; and even ſent writs to the ſheriffz 
ordering them to conftrain every one to ſwear 
obedience to the twenty-five barons. His 
ſubjects therefore flattered themſelves” with 
brighter proſpects; and it was thought the 
king's misfortunes had humanized his diſpo- 
ſition. hes | | 
But John burned with defire to ſhake off 
the conditions they had impoſed upon him, 
The ſubmiſſions he had paid to the pope, and 
the inſults he had ſuſtained from the king of 
France, {lightly affected him, as they were 
his equals ; but the ſenſe of his ſubjection to 
his own vaſſals, ſunk deep on his mind; He 
grew ſullen, filent, and reſerved. ' He ſhun- 
ned the ſociety of his former companions; and 
retired into the Iſle of Wight, to hide his 
diſgrace in ſolitude, But he ſent to the con- 
tinent to enliſt a large body of mercenary 
| If ; he made complaints to the pope of 
e inſurrections of his ſubjects againft him; 
and the pontiff very warmly eſpouſed his cauſe. 
A bull was fent over, annulling the whole 
charter; and at the ſame time the foreign 
forces arrived. * 4 
The barons, after obtaining the charter, 
ſeemed to have been lulled into ſecurity; and 
took no meaſures för aſſembling their forces. 
The king, therefore was for ſome time un- 
diſputed maſter of the field, at the head of an 


- 


army of Germans, Brabantines, and Flemings, 


all eager for battle, and inſpired with the 


hopes of dividing the kingdom among them., 


The caſtle of Rocheſter was firft thveſted ; 
and, after an obſtinate reſiſtance, obliged to 
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Farrender at diſeretion. After the reduction 


of this important fortreſs, the royal intereſts 
began to prevail; and two armies were form- 
ed, with one of which the king marched 
northward, ſubdui all fortreſſes. The 
other army, commanded by the.cart-of Saliſ- 
bury, was equally vigorous and ſucceſsful ; 
ſeveral ſubmitted at its approach, and London 
itſelf was in · the utmoſt danger. 

* The barons, reduced to this deplorable 
ſituation, loſt all power of ſelf-defence. In 
his deſperate exigence, they applied to Phi- 
lip, king of France; and offered to acknow- 
ledge Lewis, the eldeſt ſon of that monarch, 
as their ſovereign, on condition of his af- 
fording them protection. No proffer could 
have been more agreeable to this ambitious 
monarch, who long wanted to annex England 
to his dominions. He therefore inſtantly 
embraced the propoſal of the barons; f 
whom, however, he demanded five and twen- 
ty hoſtages. Theſe being ſeat over, he be- 
gan to make the moſt diligent preparations for 
this expedition, regardleſs of the menaces of 
the pope, who threatened Philip with excom- 
munication, and actually excommunicated 
Lewis ſome time after. The firſt detachment 
conſiſted of a body of ſeven thouſand men, 
which he reinforced ſoon after by a powerful 
army, commanded by. Lewis himſelf, who 
landed at Sandwich without oppoſition. | 

John, who juſt now ſaw himſelf in the ca- 
reer of victory, upon the landing of the 
French army was ſtopped all of a ſudden, 
The firſt effect of their appearance was, that 
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moſt of the foreign troops deſerted, 1 
to ſerve againſt the heir of their monate 
Many noblemen alſo deſerted his party; and 
nis caſtles daily fell into the hands of his ene. 
mies. Thus England faw nothing but a proſ. 
pect of being every way undone. But What 
neither human prudence could foreſee, nor 
policy ſuggeſt, was brought about by an hap- 
py and unexpected concurrence of events. 
Lewis having vainly endeavoured to patify 
the popeꝰs Jegate, reſolved to ſet the pope at 
defrance, and 'marched his army againſt the 
caſtle of Rochefter, which he quickly redu- 
ced. Thence he advanced to London, where 
the barons and burghers did him homage, ahd 
took the oath of fealty, after he had fworn 
to confirm the liberties and privileges of 'the 
ople. Though never crowned- king” of 
England, yet he exerciſed ſoverergn'authon« 
ty, granting charters, and appointing officers 
| ut how flattering ſoever the proſ- 
& beforeghim appeared, yet there Was 
ſecret jealoufy that was KF: nr all hy 
Stotunfions, eon every occaſion ſhewel 
a viſible preference to his French ſubjeRts, 
to the detriment of thoſe he came te go- 
vern. The fuſpicions of the Engliſh «- 
gainſt him were ftill farther encreaſed, by 
the death-bed confeffion of the count de 
Melun, one of his courtiers, who declared 
to thoſe about him, that it was the intenties 
of Lewis to exterminate the Engliſh baron 
as traitors, and to beſtow their dignities ant 
eſtates upon his own French ſubjects. Thi 
greatly operated upon the minds of the peo- 
ple; ſo that che earl of Saliſbury, and other 
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once more deferred to him, and gave no.ſmall 
luftre to his caufe, in 
In the mean time, John was afſembling a 
conſiderable army, with a view to make one 
great effort; and at the head of a Jarge body 
of troops, reſolved to penetrate into the heart 
of the kingdom. With theſe reſolutions he 


departed from L 5 which, for its 2 | 
4 


ke had diſtinguiſhed wick many marks af 
your, and directed his route towards Lincoln- 


ſhire. His road lay along che ſhore, which 


was overflowed at high- water; but being 
es, 
treaſure, and baggage, by their, influx. He 
himſelf. eſcaped with the difficulty, 
and arrived at the abbey of Swinſtead, where 
his grief for the. Joſs, he had ſuſtained, and 
the diſtraed ſtate of his affairs, threw him 
into a fever, Next day, being unable 40 
ride on horſe- back, he was Tamied in a litter 
ta the caſtle of Seaford, and frogy thence reg 
moved to Newark, where, after having made 
his will, he died in the fifty-firſt year of his 
age, and the eighteenth of his reign, 65S 
The monks have painted king John in the 
blackeſt colours, in order to excuſe the Pope's 
proceedings againſt him. And ſome faults 
undoubtedly he had: but he could not poſſi- 
bly be ſuch a monſter as they make him, con- 
hdering the general tenor of his actions, as 
they themſelves relate them. From th 
very relations it appears, that he was a bold, 


uch eſteemed by the generality of his ſub- 
ets ; "otherwiſe he could never have raiſed 
L 2 6 ſuck 


as. 
eſe 


intrepid man: brave in an high degree, and 


| CY” 
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Juch armies, when at firſt the pope and all 
the clergy; then almoſt all the barons were fl | 
againſt him. And he muſt have had conduit . 
as well as . for he ſcarce ever loſt a ; 
battle, He really feems to have ſet out with 
the ſame views, and the ſame ſpirit as Hen- 
ry I; determined to oppoſe the uſurped power 
of the clergy, as well as of the nobles, 
Therefore both the one and the other black. 
ened him without mercy, and painted him'as 
à monſter ; whereas, it is probable,” he was 
tho? not the beſt, yet far from being the work 
of the Engliſh Prince. 
He left two legitimate fons behind him; 
Henry, who ſucceeded him on the throne, 
and was now nine years of age; and Richard, 
who was about en. He left alſo three 
daughters ; Jane, married to Alexander, king 
of Scots; Eleanor, married to the earl of 
Pembroke; and Ifabella, married to the em- 
peror Frederic II. 
„ . 
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ING John being dead, the partiality 

is K of ys was —4 more diſgatting. ak 


it was the leſs concealed, The difhdence - 
which he conſtantly diſcovered of the fide- 
lity of the barons, eticreaſed. their jealouſy 
of him; and an. accident happened, which 
rendered him. ſtill more diſagreeable to his 
new ſubjects. The government of the caſtle 
of Hertford becoming, vacant, it was claimed 
as of right by Robert Fitzwalter, a nobleman. 
who had been extremely active in his ſervice z 
but his claim was rejected. It was now, 
therefore,” apparent, that foreigners were to 
engroſs all the favour of their new ſoyereign. 
Nor was the excommunication denounced 
againſt Lewis by the pope entirely without 
its effect. In fact the people were eafily per- 
ſuaded to conſider a cauſe as impious, for 
which they had an inſurmountable averſion. 
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In'this diſpoſition of the people, the claims 
of any native, would have had a probable 


chance of fucceeding. A claim was accord 


ingly made in favour of young Henry, the 
fon of the late king, now but nine years of 
age. The earl of Pembroke, a nobleman of 
great worth and valour, who had faithfully 
adhered to John in all the fluctuations of his 
fortune, was, at this time marſhal of England, 
and conſequently at the head of the army. 
This nobleman determined to ſupport the in- 
tereſts of the young prince, and had him 
ſolemly crowned by the biſhops of Wincheſter 
and Bath, at. Glouceſter. fa order allo to 
confirm his @wn authority, a general council 
of the barons, was ſummoned at Briſtol, where 


the earl was. choſen guardian to the king, 


« 


and 5 Nor of the kingdom. His firſt act 
was highly pleaſing to the people, and recon- 
ciled them to the. intereſts of the young prince. 


He made young Henry grant a new charter 


of liberties, which contained but very few ex- 


ceptions from that granted by his predeceſſor. 


To this was added a charter, aſcertaining 
che juriſdiction, and the boundaries of the 
royal foreſts, which from thence was called 
the Charta Foreſta. By this it was enacted, 
that all the foreſts which had been encloſed 
fince the reign of Henry the fecond, ſhould be 
reſtored to the people.. Offences on the foreſts 
were no longer capital, and all the proprietors 
of land were granted a power of cutting and 
uſing their own wood at pleaſure. To theſe 


- meaſures, which gave univerſal ſatisfa&ion, 


Pembroke took care to add his active endet- 


yours againſt the enemy. He wrote letters, 
pe” 2 
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in the king's name, to all the malecontent 
barons, aſſuring them of his reſolutions to 
govern. them by their own charters; and re- 
preſented the danger which they incurred by 


their adherenca to a French monarch,, who. 


only wanted. to. oppreſs them. Theſe aſſu- 


rances were atte with the deſired effect. 


The party of Lewis loſt ground every day, 
by the deſertion of its mo > ni leaders. 
The earls of Arundel, and Warene, together 
with William Marſhall, eldeſt ſon of the 


protector, came over to the young king; and 


all the reſt of the barons appeared deſirous of 
ar: opportunity of following their example. 
The protector was ſo much ſtrengthened 


by theſe acceffions, that he took, the field 5 


but the French army appearing, he was 
obliged to retire. The count de Perche, Who 


commanded for Lewis, was ſo elated with hie 


ſuperiority, that, he marched to Lincoln 3 
and being admitted into the town, attacked 


the caſtle, which he ſoon reduced to extremi 
ty. The protector, finding that a decifive , 


blow was to be ſtruck, ſummoned all his for- 
ces from every quarter, and in turn, appear- 


ed ſo much ſuperior to the French, that they 


ihut themſelves up within the city. But the 
garriſon of the caſtle having received a ſtrong 
reinforcement, made a vigorous ſally upon the 
beſiegers, while the Engliſh army. aſſaulted 
them from without; and ſcaling the Walls, 
entered the city. fword in. hand. f 

delivered over to be pillaged ; the French 
army was totally. routed, the commander in 


alicf was killed, and ſeveral of the reſt made 
| — 14 Priſoners 
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212 HISTORY OF ENGLAND: © 
privonery of war. This misfortune of the 
'rench” was but the fore-runner of another. 
Their fleet, which was bringing over' rein- 
forcements, both of men and monty, was at-- 
tacked by the Englifh, under the command 
of Philip d' Albiney, and was repulſed with 
conſiderable loſs. Theſe repeated loſſes ſery- 
ed, at length, to give peace to the kingdom. 
Lewis finding his cauſe deſperate, began to 
be anxious for. the ſafety of his perſon; and 
was glad to ſubmit to any conditions fayour-: 
able to his retreat. He concluded a peace 
with the protector; in which he agreed to 
leave the kingdom; only. requiring an in- 
demnity for all his adherents. Thus ended a 
civil war, which had for ſome time drenched 
the kingdom in blood; and in which not 
only its conſtitution, but all its happineſs 
{cemed irretrievable. But the earbof Pem- 
broke, the protector, did not long fſurvive-. 
his ſucceſs, _ : 
The young king was gentle, eaſy and 2 
:ꝛ. natured to his dependents; but no way formi- 
Aale to his enemies. Without activity or 
n gour, he was unfit to conduct in wan; with- 
WEE out diſtruſt or ſuſpicion, he was. impofed upon 
in times of peace. A king of ſuch qualiſica- 
&- tions, was very little fitted to hold the reins of 
E& 2 kingdom, ſuch as England was at that time, 
where every order was aſpiring to independ- 
ence, and endeayouring to plume themſelves 
with the ſpoils of the prerogative. The pro- 
tector was ſucceeded in his office by Peter, biſh- 
op of Wincheſter, and Hubert de Burgh, high 
juſticiary; but no authority in the prone 
| | could 
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could control a people, who had been long. 
uſed to civil diſcord, and. caught every ſlight: 
occaſion to magnify ſmall offences into public. 
grievances. . The nobles were now, in effect, 
the tyrants of the people; for having almoſt. 
totally deſtroyed the power of. the. crown 3. 
and being encouraged by the weakneſs of a 
minority, they retained by. force the royal. 
caſtles, which they had uſurped during the 
former convulſions; they oppreſſed their vaſ- 
ſals; they infeſted their. weaker neighbours 5 
. and invited all. diſorderly people to take pro- 
0 tection under their authority. It is not then 
4 to be wondered, that there were many com- | 
a plaints againſt thoſe who were placed o- err 
d them; Hubert de Burgh, who ſecmed to take 
t the lead in government, at this time experi :! 
* enced many conſpiracies, not only againſt his ; 
4 authority, but his perſon; and fo little did 
* the confederates regard ſecreſy, that they 
openly ayowed their intentions of renoving 
him from his office. The barons being re. 
quired by him to give up their caſtles, they _, 8 
not only refuſed, but ſeveral of them ente = 


» © . 


into a-confederacy to ſurprize London a 


* 


their head, advanced as far as Waltham v | 
that intention. At that time, however; tHerr _—_ 
aims were fruſtrated by the diligence of he 
government: and meeting ſome time after at © = 
Leiceſter, in order to ſeize the king, they 
found themſelves. diſappointed in this, as, in 
their former attempt. In this threateningg 
commotion, the power of the church: was 
obliged to interpoſe; and the archbiſhops and "i 
= L 5 prelates. 4 
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214 HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
prelates threatened the barons with the ſen« 
tence of excommunication, ſhould they perſiſt 
either in their attempts upon the king, or in 
detaining his caſtles. This menace at laſt 
prevailed. Moſt of the fortreſſes were ſur- 
rendered; and the number at that time is faid 
tofhave amounted to above a thouſand. But 
though Henry gained this advantage by the 
prudence and perſeverance of his miniſter, 
yet his power was. not yet eftabliſhed.. A 
conteſt with his brother Richard, who had 
amaſſed ſuch fums of money, as to be reck- 
oned the richeſt prince in Europe, ſoon ſhew< 
ed the weakneſs both of his power and his diſ- 
oſition. * Richard had unjuſtly expelled an 
inferior baron from his manor; and the king 
inſiſted upon his reſtoring him. The other 
perſiſting in his refuſal, a powerful confede- 
racy was formed, and an army allembled ;, 
which the king had neither power nor cou- 
rage to reſiſt. Richard's injuſtice was deElar- 
dead legal; and his.reſentment was. obliged to 
WIT; ds mollified by grants of much greater 1m 
eee than. the manor. which: bad been the firſt 
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ond of the quarrel, Thus was the king 
tc fubmit. to all the demands of his 
CNS haughty vaſſals; and he had ſcarce any per- 
bon who ſeemed ſolicitous for his intereſts, 
but Hubert de Burgh, whom. nevertheleſs, 
he diſcarded in a fudden Caprice ; and thus ex +» 
poſed his faithful ſervant to the violent perſe- 
Lurion of his enemies. Among the many fri- 
volous crimes objected to him, he was accuſed 
of gaini lf the king's affections by enchant» 
Ps an ol Wing the prince of Wales & 
jewel, 
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HENRY II. 215 
jewel, which he bad. ſtolen. from the treaſury, 
that rendered the wearer” invulnerable. Hu- 
bert, when he faund his. ruin reſolved on, 
was compelled. to take ſanQuary in a church; 
but the king was prevailed; upon to give or- 
ders for his being dragged. from thence, The 
clergy inte rpoſed, and obliged the king to per- 
mit him to yetuyn to his. ſanctuary; but be 
was once more conſtrained to ſurrender him- 
ſelf a priſoner, and was, conkned. to the caſtle 
of Devizes. From thence Hubert made his 
eſcape ; and, though he afterwards obtained 
the king's, pardon, he never had any defire to 
eacounter future dangers in his ſervice... 

But as weak princes axe never to be without 
governing favourites, the place of Hubert 
was ſoon. ſupplied by, Peter dg Roches, biſhop 
of Wincheſter,, a Poictevin by birth, one 
equally. remarkable for his arbitrary conduct, 
and for his courage and abilities, Henry 
in purſuance of this prelate's advice, invited 
over a great number. of Poictevins, and other 
foreigners, who. having neither Ee nor 
fortunes at home, * were: wil inf to adopt 


avarice-and rapacity were exceeded. only: E 


their, pride and infolence., So unyult a parti- 
ality to ſtrangexrs naturally excited the jealouſy 
of the barons; and they even: ventured. te- 
aſſure the king, that if he did not diſmiſs, all 
foreigners from court, they would drive both 
him and them out of the kingdom. But the 
bilbop of Winche 1 taken de een, 
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216 HISTORY OP ENGLUANT;. 
ſo well that he brought over the moſt power 
ful of the confederates, and the eſtates of the 
more obnoxious barons were confiſcated, for 
the benefit of his needy countrymen. In 
theſe violent meaſures the king was a calm 
ſpectator; He was contented with preſent ad- 
vantages; and while thefe eonfrications pro- 
eured immediate wealth, he little regarded 
the conſequence. I But yet ſoon after, at the 
inſtance of the. Biſhops, he was induced to 
diſmiſs his miniſter, and to ſend him and 
His needy countrymen out of the kingdom; 
It was now expected that the people were 
to be. no longer aggrieved by ſeeing foreigners. 
advanced above them. But their hopes were 
quickly diſappointed; for the king havin 
married Eleanor, . daughter- of the count 
Provence, he transferred- his. affections to the 
ſtrangers of that country. & Places, dignities, 
and vaſt treaſures, were laviſhed upon them; 
many. young noblemen, who were wards te 
the crown; were married to- wives. of that 
WI: eountry ; and when the ſources of-the king's. 
>. liberality were dried up, he reſumed the grants 
ng he had formerly made, in order to continue 
+ His favours; The refentment- of every rank 
WES” of people. was excited by this miſchie vous at. 
e > Ttachment; but their anger was ſcaree kept: 
within bounds when they ſaw a new ſwarm of. 
theſe intruders come over-from-Gafcony, with. 
Iſabella, the: king's mother, who had been 
ſome time before married /to : the count de la 
% Marche. | »IF--- | 
To thefe diſcontents, thoſe-arrfing fromthe 
Fapacity of the ſee of Rome were added ſhowy: 
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aſter. The clergy. of England, while they 
were contending” for the power of the pope, 
were not aware: that they were effectually op- 


poſing their own' intereſts :; for the pontiff” 


having, by various arts, obtained the inveſ-- 
titure of all livings and prelacies in the king- 
dom, failed not to fill up every vacancy. with' 
his own: creatures. His: power being eſta- 
bliſned, he now began to turn it; to his pro- 


fit, and to enrich. the church by every art of 


extortion and avarice,. At this time, all 
the chief benefices of the kingdom were con 


ferred on Italians. Great numbers of that na- 


tion were ſent over at one time to be provided 
for; the: king's chaplain alone is ſaid to have 
held at once ſeven. hundred ecoleſiaſtical liv-- 
ings. Foreign Ecclefiaſtics now poſſeſſed ſe- 
venty thouſand marks yearty. income in Eng 
land, while the king's revenue ſcarce amount 
ed to a third part of. that ſum.. Theſe abuſes 
became too glaring even for the blind ſuper- 
ſtition of the people to ſubmit to; they: roſe 
in tumults- againſt the. Italian clergy, pillaged 
their: barns, waſted. their. fields; and inſulted 
their perſons. But theſe were tranſient obſta-- 


cles-to the papal eneroachments.. The pontiff 


exacted the revenues of all vacant benefices, 


hundred marks a year, and a half. of ſuch s 
were held by non-refidents :; he claimed the 
goods of all inteſtate clergymen: he pretend 
ed a right of inheriting all money got by _ 
uſury, and he levied voluntary contributions 
on the people. Meantime, the king being in 

8 -- great 
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the twentieth. of all eccleſiaſtical ivinggavithpe- = 
out exception, the third of ſuch:ias exceeded ann 
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218 HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
at want of money his barons granted him a 0 
very liberal ſupply, for which he renewed their ce 
charter with more than uſual ſolemnity. & All te 
the prelates and abbots were aſſembled, with hi 
.. buxaing tapers in their hands; the Magna iT 
„ Charta was read in their preſence; and ſe 
„ 3 they denounced ſentence of ex communication Ic 
RAW. againſt all who ſhould infringe its deciftons ;; 
they then put out their tapers on the ground, 
and exclaimed, May every ſoul that proyes 
&- falſe to this agreement, ſo ſtink and car» 
“ rupt in hell.” The king had his part in 
the ceremony, and ſubjoined, So help me 
* God, I will inviolably keep all. theſe things; 
as Fam a man, as I am a chriſtian, as I am 
„a knight, and as I ama king crowned.and 
<& anointed.” Cd 
But though the king, in the laſt convention, 
had engaged to follow the advice of Enghih 
eounſellors, yet he was directed in alt his 
meaſures by. foreigners, and William de Va- 
tence, in particular. This 1mprudent-prefes 
zence, joined to other illegal ſteps, impelled 
Simon Montfort, earl of Leiceſter, ta at- 
wreſting the ſcepter from the feeble. 
that held it. This nobleman was the: fon. 


due famous general who commanded again 


« 
= 


* 
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. Albigenſes, whoſe great fault was. their 


| 1 mme of the errors of Popery. He was mar- 


1 * 


WT”: Serious, unaffected piety, and oppoſition: to 


med to the king's. fiſter; and, by his power 
and” addreſs, was. poſſeſſed of —— inte- 
reſt in the nation. The. king was the only 
rſon whoſe favour he di ſdained to cultivate. 

: fo much diſregarded Henry's friendſhip 


4 . 
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f e barons >= t to his eloquence ; and the. 
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er enmĩty, that when the monarch, upon a 7 
certain occaflon, called him traitor, Leiceſ- 
ter gave him the ie; and teld him, that if 
he were not his fovereign, he would ſoon 
make him repent of his inſult. Being pofſef- 
ſed of power too great for a ſubject, he hat 
long, though ſecretly, aſpired at the throne,, 
and filled all places with complaints of tho 
king's injuſtice, partiality, and inability to- 
govern. Having at laſt found his deſign ripe 
for execution, he called a meeting of the moſt 
conſiderable barons; and concealing his pri- 
vate ambition under the mafk of publie con- 
cern, he repreſented to them the neceſſity of 
reforming the ſtate. He exaggerated the op- 
preſſions of the lower orders of the people, 
the violations of the barons' privileges, the 
continued plunder of the clergy, and the per 
fidy of the king. His popularity and his; 


rons entered into a reſolution of redr | 2 
public grievances, by taking the adnuniſtrations = 3 
of the government into their own. hands. FR bf 

» The firſt place where this- formidable: 
eonfederacy diſcovered itſelf, was in the par- 
liament-houſe, where the barons appeared in 
complete armour. The king, u his entry, 
aſked them what was their — 3 be" 
which they replied, to make him their foves- = 
reign, by con _—_ his power, and to have” 
their grievances redreſſed. Henry, aſſuped 
them of his intentions to give all Dla Y 
ſatisfaction; and for that purpoſe, ä | | 
another parliament at Oxford, to digeſt x ne- * 
plan of government, and to elect proper perC & 
ons who were to be entruſted with hs chi 
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the mad parliament, wet expeditioully: to work 
upon the buſineſs of reformation. TLwenty⸗ 


authority, to reform the abuſes of the ſtate, 
and Leiceſter was placed at their head. Their 
firſt ſtep contained the rude out- line of the. 
houſe of commons, which makes a part of the. 


i 

10 
* 
| ' 


bl conſtitution-at this day. They ordered, that 
. four knights ſhould be choſen by each county, 
15 "= who ſhould examine into tlie grievances of 
1 their reſpective conſtituents, and attend at the 
Wt, enſuing parliament, to give information of 
17 5 their complaints. They ordained, that three 


— 
_ — — — 
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ſeſſions of parliament ſhould be regularly held 
every year; that a new high ſheriff ſhould 
be annually elected; that. no wards or caſtles 
ſhould be entruſted to foreigners ;.no*new 
5 foreſts made; nor the revenues of any coun- 
itees let to farm. Theſe conſtitutions. were ſo 
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iiuſt, that ſome of them have been. continued 
10 3 to the preſent time; but it was not the ſecu- 
ny of the people, but the eſtabliſhment of 
; [8 -:-.: their own power, that this confederacy 
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imed at. Inſtead of reſigning their power, 


ly 4 _ 


165 in authority; pretending that. ana? had not 
ts yet digeſted all. neceſſary regulations for 


bveordingly underwent a complete alteration:; 
Al its former officers were diſplaced, and crea- 
3 tures of the twenty- four barons were put in 
their room; they even impoſed an oath; upon 
== every individual of the nation, declaring, an 
implicit obedicnce to all the. regulations 25 
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authority. This parliament, afterwards calle 


four barons were appointed, with. ſupreme 


— 2 


3 Mr ale 
i WH coil; and to be yet executed, by the baron . 
th ho were thus appointed as rulers. : They, ©. 
y- MW not only abridged the authority of the king, x’ 


ns. but of parliament, giving up-to twelve per ER 
e, bons all parliamentary power between each, 
Ir ſefſion. Thus: theſe inſolent nobles, , after” "IN 
ie. MW having trampled upon the crown, threw pra- A 
ie. trate all the rights of che people, and a vile 2 
at. oligarchy was on the point of being eſtabliſhed» 


„ WM for ever. | ra , 
of The firſt oppoſition that was made to theſ&- 4 

e WM uurpations, was from that very power, which 'Y 
Ho lately began to take place. in the conſtitu- "= 
e tion. 2 — of the ſhire, who for ſome” 3 
d MW time, had regularly aſſembled in a ſeparate-: _ 
d WW houſe, now firſt perceived thoſe grievances.” ., 
s WM Fhcic bold and patriotic men ſtrongly remon- 8 
7 ſtrated againſt the Howneſs of the proceedings» g ] 
of their twenty-four rulers. They repreſented, 
) mat though» the king had performed all he 
1 conditions required of him, the barons bags 
done nothing for the people; that their s nñxꝝß 
FF nntereſts: ſeemed theix only aim; and hey cal -x 
ö led upon the king's eldeſt ſon, prince Edward, 4 


to interpoſe and fave the finking nation: 


| 8 

* . - . * << + 44 47 "4 * 
N Prince Edward was at this time abu 
wenty-two years of age, and his abilities ang ⁶ 


| integrity rendered him an important per- 
N nage. Upon this occaſion his conduct id — f 
preſſed the people with the higheſt-1dea of hi; 
piety and juſtice; He alledged, that he hag 
{worn to the late Conſtitutions of Qztardge- 5 


2 * 

. 
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which, though contrary to his own/private-- | = 


ſentiments, he reſolved not to infringe. Av 
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2 HISTORY or ENGLAND. 
the barons, requiring them to bring their un- 
dertaking- to am end. To this the; barons. 


were obliged to reply, by publiſhing; a new 
code of laws, which, though it contained 


ſearce _ thing material, yet they ſuppoſed 
would, 


4 — dazzle the eyes of the 
people, — they could take meaſures to 
confirm their authoxity. 


themſelves in power for three 
the whole nation perceived their aims, and 
loudly condemned their treache 
The people now only want 
fubvert this new tyranny; but they knew 

not where, nor whom they could apply to 
for fuccour. The king hunſelf, wan and. 
irreſolute, was in a manner „ "with 
clergy, 


thoſe who! deprefled his intereſts ; — 

who. . ave the people redreſs, were 
little —* in the commotions of the 
ſtate. In this diſtreſsful ſituation, they had 


recourſe to young prince Edward, who, had 


given the ſtrongeſt proofs of courage, wiſdom, 
and conſtancy. + "At firſt, indeed, he refuſed 
do take advantage of the pope's abſolutiony 


and the le's earneſt application; but be- 
ing at laſt perſuaded to concur, a parliament 
was called, in which the king reſumed his for- 


mer authority; and the barons, after making 
t fruitleſs effort to take him by ſurprize at 


oppoſe. 


way diſeouraged by the bad ſucceſs of his paſt 


enterprizes, refalved upon entirely overturn, 


ing that power, which hehadalready humbled. 


| For 
is 1261, 


In this manner, 
under various. pretences, they continued 
years; While 


ny leader 1 


Wl --- * Wincheſter, were obliged to aàcquieſce in 
RS 5 — they could not openly 
In the mean time the garl of Leiceſter, ne 
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HENRY III. ww 
For this purpoſe he formed a moſt 
confederacy with the prince of Wales, who. 
invaded England with a body of thirty thau- 
ſand men. To theſe barbarous ravagers Lei- 
ceſter joined his own. forces, and: the whole: 
kingdom- was. expoſed to all the devuſtations; 
of a licentious army. The citizens of Lon 
don alſo were not averſe to his cauſe. Under: 
the command of their mayor, Thomas Fitz 
Richard, a furious man, they felt upon. the: 
Jews, and many of the more wealthy inhabi- 
tants, pillaging and deſtroy ing e-ever 
they came. The fury of the n was not 
confined to London only, but broke out in 
moſt of the populous cities of the kingdom 
while the king, deplored the turbulence of) 
the times, and in vain applied to the pope . 
his protection. 

In this diftcefsfut ſtate of the nation; now 
thing remained, but an accommodation, with 
the infurgent barons; and after ſome time a 
treaty of peace was: concluded, but upon the: 
moſt diſadvantageous terme to the king. 
The proviſions of Oxford: were reſtored, and! 
the barons re-eſtabliſhed in the ſovereign 
of the kingdom. They took on.of x 
the royal caſtles and fortre evem 
named the officers of the — — — 2 


and ſummoned a parliament to meet at Weſt« ; 


minſter, in order more fully to ſettle the plan 
of their government. By this aſſembły it 
was enacted, that the authority of the twenty: | 


four darons ſhould: contmue ;- and that not 


only during the reign of the king, _ alſo 


during that of prince Edward. * 
| Bun | 


1 b. 1263. 
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>But theſe were conditions which, though the 
king could ſubmit to, yet the young prince 
would by no means acquieſce in. He appealed 
to the king of France, and when that juſt mo- 
march declared in his favour, reſolved to have 
recourſe to arms. Accordingly, ſummoning; 
the king's military vaſſals from all quarters, 
and being reinforced by many of the more 
—_— barons, he reſolved to-take the field. 


1 | of * 4 *4s __ —Y _ 4 _ 


is firſt attempts were ſucceſsful ; Northamp- 
10 ton, Leiceſter, and Nottingham, ſubmitted 
to his power; and he proceeded into the 
county of Derby, in order to ravage.- the 
eſtates of ſuch as had eſpouſed the oppoſite 
eauſe. - On the other fide, the earl of 1 kiceſ- 
ter was beſieging Rocheſter, when he was in- 
formed of the king's ſucceſſes; upon which 
he raiſed the ſiege, and retreated to London, 
where he was joined by a body of fifteen thou- 
ſand men. Both armies being thus pretty 
near equal, they reſolved to come to an en- 
gagement, and Leiceſter halted within about 
tvo miles from Lewes in Suſſex; offering, at 
the- ſame time, terms of accommodation, 
which he well knew the king would reject. 
 Vpon the refuſal of theſe, both fides prepared. 
for a battle with the utmoſt animoſity. The 
earl advanced with his troops near Lewes, 
where the king had drawn up his forces. 
The royal — was formed in three diviſions; 
— Edward commanded on the right; 
| Richard, the king's brother, who had been- 
fome time. before mide king of the Romans, 
was poſted on the left wing, and Henry him- 
elf remained in the center. The earl's army 
N was 
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was divided into four bodies: the firſt was con- 
ducted by Henry de Montfort, ſon of the ge- 
neral ; the ſecond was commanded by the earl 
of Glouceſter ; 3 the third was under the com- 
mand of the earl himſelf; the fourth, con- 
fiſting of Londoners, was under the direction 
of Nicholas Seagrave. To encourage theſe, 
the biſhop of Chicheſter gave a general abſs- 
lution to their party; accompanied with 
aſſurances, that if any of them fell in the 
action, they would infallibly be received into 
heaven. The battle was begun by prince 
Edward, who ruſhed n the Londoners, 
with ſo much fury, that they were unable to 
ſuſtain the charge, but fled with great preci- 
pitation, The prince, tranſported with a 
defire of revenging the inſults they had offered 
to his mother, purſued them A miles off 
the field of bartls, cauſing a terrible ſlaughter, 
While he was making this imprudent uſe of 
his victory, the earl of Leiceſter, who was a 
tkilful commander, puſhed with all his forces 
againſt the enemies left wing, put them to the 
route, and took both the king and his brother 
priſoners. It was a dreadful proſpect, to the 
young prince, returning victorious from the 
purſuit, to behold the field covered with the 
bodies of his friends; and ſtill more when he 
heard that his Father and his uncle were de- 
feated and taken. In this deplorable ſtate, he 5 
at firſt endeavoured to inſpire his remainigg 
972 with ardour; but being artfully amuſed”: l 
eiceſter wich a pretended negotiatiouunn 
55 quickly found his little body of troops ſur- 2 | "IF 
rounded, and he himſelf obliged to ö k 1 
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| tained, than Leiceſter reſotved to poſſeſs him- 
Felf of chat 


ſubject in diſpute to the 
and though he had already confined prince 


Teſts '; and while he every where difarmed the 


uſurpation of the 
. He ſezzed che eſtates of no leſs than 


2 HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Fach terms as the conqueror thought fit to ei 
impoſe. Theſe were ſhort, and very confor- — 
mable to his wretched frruation, He, toge- 70 
ther with another general named Henry be 
d' Almain, were to ſurrender themſelves pri- m 
Foners, as pledges in the place of che king an au 
his brother, who were to be releaſed. The be 
Proviſions of Oxford were to continue in full N 
force; but to be reviſed by fix Frenchmen, Wl 
appointed the king of France; three pre- 
lates, and three noblemen, who, with three of 
more of their own chuſing, were to be ãnveſted 
with full powers to ſettie all driturbance, fo 
Such was the conention-ealled the Miſt of Wy <: 
Lewes. 

Theſe great advantages 


were mo mana 


power, for which-he bad fo long 
been ftrupgling. * Inſtead of referring the 
king of France, as 
was agreed on, he kept Richard fill a priſoner; 


Edward in the caſtle of Dover, yet he'took 
care to keep the king alſo. To add to his 
anjuftice, he made uſe of his name for pur- 
Poſes the moſt prejudicial to the royal inte- 


king's adherents, kept his on partizans in 
-a poſture of defence. The king was —.— 
about from place to plner, and obliged 

his governors direftions to deliver NOTE 
— into che hands of his enemy. To this 
king's authority, Leiceſter 
added the moſt barefaced and rapacious ava- 
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rigfhteen barons, as his ſhare of the ſpoil 
ined in the battle of Lewes. He engroſſed 


— himſelf the ranſom of all the priſoners; 


he monopoliged the ſale of wool to fore; 
markets; and to fix himſelf compleatly 1a 
authority, he ordained that all power ſhould 
be exerciſed by a council of nine perſons, 
who were to be choſen by three perſons, or the 
majority of them; and theſe were the earl 


himſelf, the carl of Gloucefter, andthe N 


of Chicheſter. 


In this ſtretch of power, Leiceſter was not 


ſo entirely ſecure, but that he ſtill feared the 
combinations of the foreign ſtates againſt 
him. The king of France, at the intefceſ- 
ſion of the queen of England, who had taken 
refuge at his court, actually prepared to rein- 
ſtate Henry in ins dominions ; the pope was 
not ſparing an his eceleſiaſtical cenſures; and 
there were many other princes that pitied the 
royal ſufferings, and ſecretly wiſhed the uſur- 


per's fall, The miſerable ſituation of the 


kingdom in — produced the happineſs of 
poſterity. Leiceſter, to ſecure his po 
was obliged to have recourſe to an aid till now 
entirely unknown in _— namely, that 
of the . of the people. He called @ par- 
hament, — befides che barons of his own 


party, and ſeveral ecelefiaſtics, who were not 
immediate tenants of the grown, he ordered 


returns to be made af two knights from every 
ihure ; and alſo deputies. from ahe borougliay”- 
which had been hitherto conſidered as too in- 
conſiderable to have a voice in legiſlation. 
This is che firſt confirmed outline of an Eng- 
lith houſe of commons, The people had been 


gaining 
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Ihe eſtabliſhment of corporation charters, hy 


of their maſters, enereaſed not only the power 
of the people, but their ardour to 


barons, who had hitherto adhered to his par- 
ty, appeared diſguſted at his immoderate am- 
Hition; and many of the people, who found 


from miſery to happineſs, began to wiſh tor 


+ geleaſed prince Edward, and had him intro- 


of the barons. But though Leiceſter, * 


9 2 . 
.. *% 
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gaining ſome conſideration ſinee the gradus 
diminution of the force of the feudal fyſtem 


9-2 


- 
— 


Which many of the ruſtic ſlaves were in a ca- 
acity of reſcuing themſelves from the power 


free. Az 
arts encreaſed, the number of theſe little in- 
dependent republics, if they may be ſo called, 
increaſed in proportion; and we find them, at 
the preſent period, of conſequence enbugh to 
be adopted into a ſhare of the legiflature. 
Such was the beginning of an inſtitution, that 
has ſince been the guardian of Britiſh liberty, 
In this manner it owed its original to the aſpi- 
Ting aims of an haughty baron, who flattered 
the people with the name of freedom, with a 
deſign the more completely to tyrannize. 

A parliament aſſembled in this manner, to 
ſecond the views of the earl, was found not ſo 
Complying as he expected. Many of the 
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that a change of maſters was not a change 


the re-eſtabliſhment of the royal family. 
In this exigence, Leiceſter finding himſelf 
unable to oppoſe the concurring . withes of 
the nation, was reſolved to make a merit of 
What he could not prevent; and accordingly 


duced at Weſtminſter hall, where his free» 


dom was confirmed by the unanimous -yoice 


EN RT MH. ag 
all the popularity of reſtoring the prince, ye 
be hangs | enough to keep himſtill guard 
ed by his emiſſaries, who watched au his 
motions, and fruſtrated all his aims. 

On the other hand, prince Edward, who 
had too much penetration not to perceive that 
he was made the tool of Leicefter's ambition 
ardently watched an opportunity to regain that 
freedom, of which he enjoyed but the appears 
ance. An opportunity ſoon offered. _ The 
duke af Glouceſter, one of the heads of © 
Leiceſter's party, being diſcontented at that 
nobleman's great power, retired from court. 
in diſguſt, and went, for ſafety, to his eſtates 
on the borders of Wales. Leiceſter was net 
low in purſuing ham thither 3 and to give 
greater authority. to his arms, carried the 
king and the prince of Wales along with him. 
This was the happy opportunity that e 
Edward long wanted, in order to effect hi ef 
cape, Being furniſhed by the earl of Glow. 7 
ceſter with an horſe of extraordinary fwift= _ 3 
ei nc, under pretence of taking the air with „„ 
n. one of Leiceſter's retinue, who were in 
ad reality appointed to guard him, he propoſed * + 8 
ge that they ſhould run their horſes one again. * 
or Wl the other. When he perceived thathe had thus 2 
Y- ſufficiently tired their horſes, immediately 
nt Wnounting Glouceſter's horſe that was ſtil 
of Wfrcth, he bid his attendants very politely OY 
of WM farewel, They followed him indeed :?: 
ly Wome time; but the appearance of a body of “ 


„ 
* 


0- W''00ps belonging to Glouceſter put an end to 
the purſuit, This happy event ſeemed the 
Ada for the whole body of royaliſts to riſe, - 4 
ad Vor. 4 f M | The "0 < 
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230 HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
The well known valour of the young Prince) 
the 1 of grievances which the people 
endured ; 

Glouceſter, a man of great power, all com- 
bined to encreaſe their numbers, An-army 
was ſoon aſſembled which Leiceſter had no 
power to withſtand ; and he ſaw his hard- 
earned power raviſhed from him, without 
being able to ſtrike a fingle blow in its de- 
fence. His ſon, attempting to a a 


Ps 


reinforcement of troops from LondeW was, 
by a vigorous march of young Edward, ſur. 

_ prized; and hrs army cut to pieces. 
It was not long after, that the earl himſelf, 
ignorant of his ſon's fate, paſſed the Severne, 
in expectation of the London army; but in- 
ſtead of the troops he expected, he ef per- 
ceived that the indefatigable print Mas com- 
ing up to give him battle. Nor Was it with- 
out a ſtratagem that his little army was affault- 
ed. While the prince led a part of his troops 
by a circuit to attack him behind, he order- 
ed another body of them to advance withthe 


in banners of the London army that was juſt 


defeated, which, for a long time, the eat 
miſtook for an actual reinforcement. At laft, 
however, he perceived his miſtake ; - and faw 
that the enemy was advancing againſt him 
on all ſides, with the moſt determined bra- 
very. He now, therefore, found” that all 
was loſt; and was ſo ftrack with diſma), 
that he could not help exclaiming, “ The 
Lord have mercy upon our ſouls, for our bo- 
dies are doomed: to deſtruction.““ He did not, 
however abandon all hopes ; but drew up his 


men in a compact circle, and exhorted them 


and the countenance of the earl of / 


"i * 


te fight like men who had all to 


old king to put on artnour, and to fight 
againſt his own cauſe, in the front of the 
army. The battle ſoon began; but che earl's 
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| gain or all to 
ſuffer, At che ſame time, he obliged the 


as. + 
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army having been exhauſted by famine.on the 


mountains of Wales, were but lll able to ſuſ- 
tain young Edward's attack. During this 
terrible day, Leicefter behaved with aſtoniſh 
ing intrepidity ; and kept up the ſpirit of the 


action from two. o'clock in the afternoon, till 
nine at nights.” At laſt, his horſe being kil-; - 


led under him, he was compelled” to fight on 
foot; and tho” he demanded quarter, the ad- 
verſe” party refuſed it. The old king ho 
was placed in the front qf the battle, was ſoon 
wounded in the ſhoutder ; and not being 
known by his friends, he was on the point 
of being killed 770 ſoldier; but crying out, 
Jam Henry of Wincheſter the king, he was 
ſaved by a knight of the royal army. Prince 
Edward hearing the voice of his father, in- 
{tantly ran to. the ſpot where he lay, and had 
him conducted to a place of ſafety. _ | 
This victory proved ..decifive ; and thoſe 
who were formerly perſecuted, now became 
opprefſors in their turn, The king, was now 
reſolved to take a fignal vengeance on the 
citizens of London, who had ever forwarded 
the intereſts of his opponents. In this, exi- 
gence, ſubmiſſion was their only reſource; and 
Henry was hardly: kept from totally deſtroy- 
ing the city. He was at laſt contented to 
deprive it of its military enſigns and fortifi- 
cations, and to levy upon the inhabitants a 
If "M$ very 
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very heavy contribution. Fitz-Richard; 


tranſported with the natural impetuoſity of 


him from the reſt of his attendants ;5 anda 
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the ſeditious mayor, was impriſoned, and 
durchaſed his pardon with the loſs of his ſub- 
tance. The rebels every where ſubmitted, 
or were purſued with rigour. Their caftles 
were taken and demoliſhed ; and ſcarce any 
were found thatdiſputed the king's authority, 
Among the few who ſtill continued refraQto- 
ry, was one Adam Gordon, formerly govern- 
or of Dunſter caftle, and very much tele. 
brated- for his prodigious ſtrength, and preat 
bravery. This courageous baroh maintained 
himſelf for ſome time in the foreſts bf Hamp- 
ire, and ravaged the counties of Berks-and 
urry. Prince Edward was, at length, obli- 
ged to lead a body of troops into that part of 
the country to force him from thence ; and at 
racked his camp with great bravery, Being 


youth, and the ardour of the action, he leapt 
over the trench, by which it was defended, 
attended by a few followers ; and thus found 
himſelf unexpectedly cut off from the relt 
of his army. Gordon ſoon diſtinguiſhed 


FDD 


{ingle combat began between theſe two valiant MW ; 


men, which, for a long time, continued WF te 
doubtful But the prince's fortune at lat q 
prevailed: Adam's foot n to Nip, he t. 
received a wound, which ditabled him from o. 
continuing the action, and he remained at he o. 
mercy of the conqueror. Edward was , t 
merciful as he was brave; he not only gras: tn 
ed him his life, but introduced him that very b. 
night to his conſort at Guilford ; proche 


him 
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, him his ns and eſtate, and a os 
8 
1 


into fayour, Gordon was not ungrateful 
ever after followed the prince; and was | 
found combating by his fide in. the moſt tan 
es W gerous ſhock of battle. In this manner 
y encrofity of the prince tempered 7% 58 
2 of victory; and W was tual 
5— reſtored to the different members of the con- 
= ftitution, that had been {0 long weakeged by 
3 civil diſcord. | I. 
at Edward HO, thus reſtored peace to che 
ed kingdom, found his affairs now ſo firmly efta- Dr 
p bled, that it was = in the. power of any 
nd ht diſguſt taken, by the licentious barons, 
0 ate them. The carl of Glouceſter, in- 
of ed, who had been ſo inſtrumental in reſtor- 
at ing che king to the crown, thought that no 
is Wl x<compenge could equal his merits. He 
of Wl therefore engagedonce more in open xebellion; - 
Po but was ſoon brought to ſubmiffion hy the 
d, WF prince, who obliged him to enter into à bond 
or twenty toute marks, never to enter in- 
os W* Ermdlas ſchemes for the future. The king- 
ed dom being thus Wierig compoled, that 
12 WJ ardour for military glory, which ſhone forth 
mt WT in all this prince's actions, now impeled him 
to undertake the expedition againſt the infi- 
aft dels 1 In. the Holy Land, - The cruſade was art. 
he WY that time the * object of ambition; alt 
my other wars were gonfidered as t trifling, and all 
mew other ſugceſſes as mean, in compariſon of 
choſe gained over the enemies of Chriſt. To 
ny that regowngd field of blood flocked all the 
brave, the pious, the Smibiucus, and e 
95 porerful, | 
um NM 3 
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In purſuance of 'this reſolution. + dec 
Failed from England with a large army, and 
arrived at the camp of Lewis, the king of 
France, which lay before Tunis; and where 
he had the misfortune to hear of that good 
monarch's death before his arrival. The 
Prince, however, no way diſcouraged by this 
event, continued his voyage, Wn arrived a 
the Holy Land in ſafety. 
. He was, ſcarce departed when the health of 
the old king began to decline ; and he found 
not on! 175 own conſtitution, but alſo that 
of the ſtate, in ſuch a, dangerous fituation, 
that he wrote letters to 7158 Preſſing him 
to return with all diſpatch. The former ca- 
Jamities began to threaten the kingdom again; 
and the barons, oppreſſed the people with 
impunity, Bands of robbers infeſted variow 
"gi of the nation ; ; and the populace of 
ondon once more reſumed their accuſtomed 
licentiouſnefs. To add to the king's uneaft- 
neſs, his brother Richard ed, who k 
affifted him with advice in alt eme 
He therefore, ardently wiſhed for the return 
2 'of his gallant ſon, who had placed the ſcepter 
In 21. that were too feeble to hold it. A 
laſt overcome by the cares of government, 
and the infirmities of age, he ordered himſelf 


to be removed, by eaſy journies, from St. 


Edmund's to Weſtminſter, where, ſending for 
the earlof Glouceſter, he obliged him to ſwear 
that he would preſerve the peace of the Ring- 
dom; and, to the utmoſt of his power, main- 
tain ths intereſts of his ſon. That ſame night 


he expired, and the next morning the great 
* | — 
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ſeal was delivered to the archbiſhop of York; 


and the lords of the privy-council., 

+ Thus died Henry, in the fixty-fixth year 
of his age, and the fifty-fixth of his reign, 
the longeſt to be met with in the Engliſh 
annals. He was a prince more adapted for 
private than for public life; his eaſe, ſimpli- 
city, and good nature, would have ſecured 
him that happineſs in a lower ſtation, of 
which they depriyed , him upon a; throne. 
However, from his calamities, the people 
afterwards derived the moſt. permanent bleſ- 
ſings ; that liberty which they extorted from 
his weakneſs they continued to preſerve un- 
der bolder princes. © The flame of freedom 
had now diffuſed itſelf from the incorporated 
towns through the whole maſs of people. In 
this conteſt, though they often laid down their 
lives, and fuffered all the calamities of civil 
war, yet thoſe calamities Were confidgred as 


- 


nothing, when weighed againſt the ad vanta- 


— 


ges of freedom and ſecurity. | 
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* TYDWARD, was now employed in the 
f 4 holy wars, where he revi ved the glory 
of the Engliſh' name. He had arrived at the 
city of Acon in Paleſtine, juſt as the Saracens: 
were fitting down to beſiege it. He ſoon 
relieved: the place, followed the enemy, and 
obtained many victories, which though ſplen · 
did, were not decifive.. Such, however, 
were the enemies? terrors at the progreſs of 
his. arms, that they reſolved to deſtroy by 
treachery that valrant commander, whom they 
could not oppoſe in the. field, A tribe of 
Mahometans had l taken poſſeſſion of an 
inacceſſible mountain in Syria, one of whom 
undertook. to murder the prince of England, 
In order to gain admittance to Edward's pre- 
ſence, he pretended to have letters to deliver 
from the governor of Joppa, and. was permit- 
ted to ſee the prince, who converſed with him 
freely in the French. language, which the 
affaffn underſtood. In this manner he conti- 
nued to amuſe him for ſome time, having 
free ingreſs to and from the royal apart- 
| ments. 


} 
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ments. It was on the Friday in Whitſun- 
week, that he found Edward fitting alone, in 
a looſe garment, the weather being extremely 
hot. This was- the opportunity the infidel 
had defired'; he drew a dagger from his breaſt, 

and attempted to plunge it into the prince's- 
boſom... Edward, wich great preſence of 
mind, received the blow upon his arm. Per- 
cciving the aſſaſſin. about to repeat his blow, 

he ſtruck him at once to the ground with his. 
foot; and wreſting the weapon from his hand, 


buried it in his boſom;. The domeſtics hear- 


ing à noiſe, quickly came into the room. 


The wound the prince had received was the 


more dangerous, as having been inflied 


with a poiſoned dagger; and it ſoon began to 
exhibit age Cs that appeared fatal. 


He therefore expected his fate with great 
iatrepidity,. But Eleanora his wife, ſucked. 
the poĩiſon from the wound to ſave his life, at 

the hazard of her own. It is probable, the 
perſonal danger he incurred might induce him 


more readily. to liſten to terms of accommo- 
dation, which were propoſed? ſoon: after oY 
the ſoldan of beer He received that 


monarch's ambaſſadors im a very honourable: 


manner, and concluded a. truce with him for 


ten years, ten weeks, and ten days. Havin 

thus ſettled the affairs of Paleſtine, he ſet fail 
for Sicily, * where he arrived in ſafety, apd: 
there firſt heard the news of che King his 
father's death, as well as that of his own fon 


John, à boy of fix years of age. He bore the: 
lat with keſignation, but appeared extremely 


alllicted at the death of his father; at which 


Xp. Arz- 
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When the king of Sicily expreſſed his fyrprize, 


he obſerved that the death of a ſon was à lols 
which he might hope to repair, but that of z 
Ather was irreparable. 

Though the death of the king happened 


while the ſucceſſor was ſo far from home, yet 


meaſures had been ſo well taken, that the 


crown was transferred with the greateſt'tran- 
-quility, The high character acquired by the 


prince, during the late commotions, had pro- 


- 'cured him the eſteem of all ranks of men; 
and, inſtead of attempting, to oppoſe, their 
whole wiſh was to ſee him returning in tri- 


.umph, But he did not ſeem in much haſte, 


he ſpent near à year in France, before he 


made his appearance in England. The ho- 


nours he received upon the continent; and 
the acclamations, wich which he was every 
. Where attended, were too alluring to a young 
mind to. be ſuddenly relinquiſhed : he was 
even tempted to exhibit proofs of his. bravery 


in a tournament, to which. he was invited 1 


the count de Chalons. Impreſſed with high 
ideas of the chiyalry of the times, he propo- 
fed, with his knights, to hold the field againk 
all that would enter the liſts. His uſual good 
fortune attended him. From Chalons, Ed- 
ward proceeded to Paris, where he was mag- 


nificently, entertained, by Philip, king. ob 
France, to whom he did. homage. for the tern- 
tories. the kings of England pofefled in that 


kingdom. & At length, after various dangers, 
and fatigues, he arrived in his native domi 


* 


o 
=- 


nions, amidſt the loud acclamations of, his 
people, and was ſolemnly crowned at Welſt- 
1 minſter 


8 A. D. 1274. 
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minſter. The joy of all ranks upon this oc- 
caſion * e - the feaſting conti- 
nued a whole fortnight, at the king's expence; 
five hundred horſes were turned looſe as the 
property of thoſe, who could catch them. The 
king of Scotland, with ſeveral other princes, 
graced the ſolemnity; and did homage for 
thoſe territories they held under the Engliſh 
crown. Nothing, remained- to complete the 
felicity of the people but the continuance of 
ſuch proſperity ;_ and this they had reaſon to 
expect from the king's juſtice, his economy, 
and his prudence. 5 
As Edward was naw come to an undiſputed 


throne, the oppoſite intereſts were proportio- 


nably feeble. The barons were exhauſted by 
long mutual diſſenſions: the clergy were di- 
vided in their intereſts, and agreed only in one 


point, to hate the pope, who had for ſome 


the peo- 
& PE 


time drained them, with, impunity 
the con 


ple, by ſome inſurrections again 


vents, appeared to hate the clergy with equal 


animofity. Theſe diſagreeing orders only 


concurred in one point, that of eee _ 


reverencing the king. In ſuch a conjuncture, 


fe meaſures could be taken by the crown 'Y 
that would be deemed oppreffive ; and we car . 
cordingly find the preſent monarch often, 


from his own authority, railing thoſe taxes 


that would have been peremptorily refuſed to 8 


his predeceſſor. However, Edward was na- 


turally prudent; and, . though capable f 
becoming abſolute, ſatisfied himſelf with mog 


derate power. 


His. firſt care was to correct thoſe diſorders. 
which had crept in, under the laſt part of his 
M6 father's 


coin of the kingdom ; the goods of the reſt 


0 nos or kxGTAVp. 
Wo, father's feeble adminſtration. He propoſed; 


by an exa@ diſtribution of juſtice, to give 
Equal protection to all the orders of the ſtate; 

took every opportunity to inſpect the con- 
duct of all bis magiſtrates. and judges, and to 


Aiſplace ſuch as were negligent, or corrupt. 


th ſhort. ;: à ſyſtem. of ſtriet juſtice, marked; 
with an air o ſeverity, was purſued chrough · 
out his reigh 5 formidable to the people, in- 
deed, but: adapted to the u ee licen- 
Hiouſnels of the times. The Jews wers the 
only part of His ſubje&s who were refuſed that 
Bau which the king made boaſt of diftribus. 
ing. As Edward had been bred up in preju- 
dices againft them, he feemed* to have nb 
eompaſſion Nen their ſufferings. Many. 
were the arb itrary taxes levied upon them; 
two hundred and eighty of them were 
at once, upon a charge of adulterating this 


Were confilc: „ and all of them: banifhed! 
the kingdom. 
againſt Le- 


Edward next reſolved to march 
wellyn, prince of North Wales, who refuſed! 


do do hemage : for his dominions. The Well 
| Bag. pple many ages enjoyed their own. laws, 


age, cuſtoms and er They were: 
ot remains of the ancient Brirons, who bad 
eſcaped the Roman and Saxon invafions, and 


ſtill preſerved their freedom and their. countyy+. 


But as they were, from their number, incapa-- 


ble of withſtanding. their more powerful-neigh-- 
bours on the plain, their chief de fenee lay in- 


their inacceſſible mountains. Whenever 


ound was diſtreſſed by faQivns at home,, 


Or 


re 


9 
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or its forces called off to- wars abroad, the 
Welſh made it. a- conſtant practice to pour in 
and lay the open country waſte. Edward had 
long waſhed! to reduoa them. He levied an 
army againſt Lewollyn, and marchied into his 
country. The Welſh: prince took refuge 
among the inacceſhble mountains of Snowdon, 
without: truſting to the chance of a battle. 
Theſe had for many ages defended his anceſ- 
tors againſt all the attempts of the Norman 
and Saxon conquerors. But Edward, equally 
vigorous-and cautious, having explored every 

art of his way, pierced into the very center 
of Lewellyn's territories, and approached. the 
Welſh, army, in its laſt. retreats. Lewellyn at 
firſt little regarded him :: but: his contempt” 
was turned into conſternation, when he ſaw: 
Edward place his forces at the foot of the 
mountains, and hem up his army, in order to 
force it by famine. Deſtitute of magazines, , 
and ry ſo in! a- narrow: corner of the 
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country, Without proviſions for his troops, or 
pa c his cattle, without being able to 
hewas at laſt obliged to ſubmit 
at diſcretion. & He conſented: to pay fifty 
thouſand pounds, as a ſatis faction for damages; 
to do homage. ta the crown of England; to 
permit all other barons, except four near 
Snowdon, to ſwear fealty in the ſame manner ;; 
to relinquifſi the country between Cheſhire 
and the river Conway; and to deliver hoſta-- 
ges for the ſecurity of his ſubmiſſion... 7+ 
+ But. this-treaty was only of ſhort durati 
en: the lords of the Marches: committed all!“ 
kinds of injuſtice. on their Welſh neighbours 3» _ 


\ 
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who once more flew to arms. A body of Ml 1 
their forces took the field, under the command Ml . 
of David, the brother of their prince, ravaged e 
the plain country, took the caſtle of Harwar- : 
din, made Sir Roger Clifford, juſtice of-the :. 
Marches, who was very dangerouſly wounded, Wl | 
their priſoner, and ſoon after laid ſeige to the 
caſtle of Rhudhlan. When the account of Wl *- 
theſe hbſtilities was brought to Edward, he g 
aſſembled q numerous army, and ſet out with v 
a fierce reſolution to exterminate Lewellyn MW 
and his whole family; and to reduce that e. 
people to ſuch an abjett ſtate, that they ſhould MW g 
never after be able to diſtreſs their neighbours, t 
At firſt, however, the king's endeavours v 
were not attended with their uſual ſucceſs; WM 
having cauſed a bridge of boats to be laid over Ml u 
the river Menay, a body of forees, command- p. 
"4 ea by lord Latimer, and de Thonis, / palled WF il 
wy -over before it was completely tinithed, to ſig- tl 
"Ris nalize their courage againſt the enemy. The ki 
Welſh patiently remained in their fortreſles MW v 
till they ſaw the tide flowing in beyond the n. 
end of the bridge, and thus cutting off the 
retreat of the affailants. It was then that th 
they poured down from their mountains with ſe 
hideous outcries; and, with the moſt ungover- th 
nable fury, put the whole body. that had get ar 
over to the word. This defeat revived the 
ſinking ſpirits of the Welſh ; and perſuade w 
- Lewellyn to hazard a decifive battle; ' Wii nc 
this view, he marched into Radnorſhire; but ce 


his troops were ſurprized and defeated b be 
Edward Mortimer, while he himſelf was ab-W or 
' fent from his army, upon a conference will th 
ſome of the, barons of that country. = 

1 * 1 ny P * 
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his returu, ſeeing the dreadful ſttuation of his 
affairs, he ran deſperately into the midſt of the 
enemy, and quickly found that death he o 
ardently ſought for. One of che Engliſfi cap- 
tains recognizing his countenance, ſevered his 
head from his body, and it as ſent to London. 
* David, his brother, ſoon after ſhared the 
fame fate; being totally abandoned, Was obli- 
ged to hide himſelf in one of the obſcure ca- 
verns of the country; but his retreat being. 
diſcovered, he was taken, tried, and condemn- 
ed as a traitor. He was hanged, drawn and 
quartered, only for having bravely defended 
the expiring liberties of his native country. 
With him expired the government, and the: 
diſtinction of his nation. It was. ſoon after 
united to the kingdom of England, made a 
priacipality, ande given to the eldeſt ſon of 
the crown. Foreign conqueſts might add to- 
the glory, but this added to the felicity of the 
kingdom. The Welſn were now blended 
with the conquerors; and in a few ages, alk 

national animoſity was forgotten. | | 
+ Edward left his queen to be delivered in 
the caſtle of Carnarvon ; and afterwards pre 
ſented the child, whoſe name was Edward, to 
the Welfh lords, as a natrye of their country, 
and as their appointed prince. 3 
This conqueſt being atchieved, paved the 
way for one of ſtill more importance, though: 
not attended with fuch permanent conſequen- 
ces. Alexander III. king of Scotland, had 
been killed by a fall from his horſe, having 
only Margaret, his grand-daughter, heir to 
the crown, who died fome time after; / + The 
1 3t nd Ri, LAGS 7 3 Ge * | ; 
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death of this princeſs produced a-moſt. ardeny 
diſpute about the ſueceſſion to the Scottiſh 
chrone, being claimed 55 no leſs than twelye 
gompetitors,.. The nobility af the country 
were divided in their opinions; and, after 
long debates, agreed to refer the conteſt to the 
Ring of England. The. claims of all. the 
other candidates, were reduced to three; who 
were tlie deſcendants of the earl of Hunting- 
ton by three daughters; John Haſtings, who 
alaimed in right of his mother, as one, of the 
do- lieireſſes of the crown; John Baliol, who 
alledged his right, as being deſcended from 
the eldeſt daughter, who was his grandmother; 
and Robert Bruce, who was the actual Jon of 
the ſecond daughter. Edward, pre tended the 

utmoſt degree of deliberation; and althou 
he had long formed his reſolution, yet he 
ordered all enquiries to be made on the ſubjeR. 
In this reſearch, he diſcovered that ſome palla- 
ges in old chronicles favoured his own ſecret 
Inclinations; and without further delay, an- 
ftead of admitting the claims of the compet- 
tors, boldly urged his own; and, to-{econd 
Kis pretenſions, advanced with à formidab 

army to the frontiers of the kingdom. 
The Scottiſh barons were thunder- ſtruck at 
theſe unexpected pretenſions; and thong 
_- they felt extreme indignation at his procedure 
yet they reſolved to obey. his ſummons 0 
meet at the caftle of Norham. a place fitua 
ted on tlie ſouthern bank of the Tweed, when 
he convened the parliament of that country 
He there produced the proofs of his-ſuperiority 
which he alledged were unqueſtionable; 4 
the {ame time = 1 Han them. to uſe dehiber 
{uot 
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ent don, and to examine all his allegations with: 
aſh :mpartial juſtices Fox ſal that appear 
he ed in itſelf ſo unreaſonable, no immediate an- 
fer could be given; the barons, therefore, 
ter I continued ſilent; and Edward inte reting, 
the W this for a conſent, addreffed himſelf to the 
the Wl veral competttors to the crown; and, previ-- 
e ous to Ms appointing one of them as his vaſfal, 
-e required their acknowledgement of his ſupe 
e riority.. He concluded, none of them would 
the diſoblige the mam who was unanimoufly ap- 
ho pointed to be the arbitrator of his pretenſions. 
on Nor was he deceived;. he found them all 
I equally obſequious. Robert Bruce was the 
LO firſt who made the acknowledgment, and the 
the reſt quickly followed his example. Edward: 
being thug, become the ſuperior of the king - 
dom, unde next to conſider which-of the 
candidates was the fitteſt to be inted un- 
der him. In order to give this deliberation; 


8 
3 
* þ 


IE the appearance of impartiality,  'an. hundred 
e commiſhoners were appointed, forty of them: 


choſen by the candidates who were in'the 
intereſts of John. Baliol ;, forty by thoſe in 
the intereſts of Robert Bruce; and twenty, 
by Edward himfelf. Having thus fitted mat- 
ters to his ſatis faction, he left the commiſſi- 
oners to ſit at Berwick ; and went ſouthward. 
The ſubje& of the diſpute ultimately reſted 
in this queſtion, Whether Baliol,, who was 
deſcended from the elder fiſter, but farther 
removed by one degree, was to» be preferred 
before Bruce, who was actually the younger 
hſter's ſon The rights of inheritance, as at 
preſent generally praiſed over Europe, were 
even. at that time pretty welLaſcertainedz, N 
no 
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not only the commiſſioners, but many of the 
beſt lawyers of the age affirmed Baliol's ſupe- 
rior claim. Edward, pronounced ſentence in 
is favour ; and that candidate, upon-renew- 
ing his oath pfealty to England, was put in 
poſſeſſion of the Scottiſh kingdom, and all its 
fortreſſes, which had been previouſly put into 
the hands of the king of England. 5 10 
Baliol being thus . upon the Scot- 
tiſh throne, leis as a king than as a vaſlal, f 
Edward's firſt ſtep was ſufficient to convince 
that people of his intentions. A merchant of 
Gaſcony had preſented a petition to him, im- 
porting, that Alexander, the late king of Scots 
Jand; was indebted to him a large ſum, which 
was ftill unpaid, notwithſtanding all his ſoli- ; 
citations to Baliol, the preſent king, for pay - 
ment; Edward eagerly embraced this opportw WW x; 
nity of exerciſing. his new right, and ſum; 
moned the king of Scotland to appear at Welt-W 1 
minſter, to anſwer in perſon the merchant's 
complaint. Upon ſubjects equally trivial, h 7 
ſent fix different ſummonſes, at different 
times in one year; ſo that the poor Scottiſh il 1; 
king ſoon perceived that he was poſſeſſed of WM |, 
the name only, but not the authority of a ſo- N 
vereign. Walling, therefore, to ſhake off the . 
yoke of ſo troubleſome a maſter, Baliol rey I 5 
ted, and procured.the pope's abſolution from e. 
his former oaths of homage. To ſtrengthen 8 
his hands, he entered into a ſecret, treaty with 5 
Philip, king of France; which was the com- n. 
mencement of an union between theſe two , 
nations, that for ſo many ſucceeding ages wall ,, 
Fatal to the intereſts of England, Fo confum . 
4 2 thin 
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the W this alliance, che King of Scotland ſtipulated 
pe- a marriage between his eldeſt ion,” and the 
- 10 daughter of Philip de Valois. 

9 * Edward, to = pur theſe + RT en were 
£10 BY no ſecret, endeavoured to ward the threatened 
in blow, by being the firſt aggreſſor; and accor- 
av dingly ſummoned John to perform the duty 
Por a vaffal, and to fend him a ſupply of forces 
. againſt an invaſion from France. He alſo 
al WF ſummoned him to furrender ſome of his prin- 
ner cipal forts, and to appear at a parliament 
ol which was held at Newcaſtle. None of theſe 
mY commands, as he well foreſaw, being complied 
oe with, he refolved' to enforce 'obedience by 
100 marching a body of thirty thouſand foot, and 
f- four thouland horſe, into the heart of the 
TY kingdom of Scotland. As the Scottiſh nation 
wi had little reliance on their king, they had 
WY afigned him à council of twelve noblemen, 
ts They raiſed an army of forty thouſand men, 
i and marched them to the frontiers, Which 
de Edward was preparing to attack. But ſome 
MS of the onfiderable'of ' the' Scottiſh nobi- 
ſh lity, amoſg whom were Robert Bruce and 
his ſon, ends eufes to ingratiate themſelves 

with Edward by ſuhmiſſion, which intimidated 
thoſe who till, adhered to their king. The 
progreſs, therefore; of the Engliſh arms was 
extremely rapid; Berwick was taken by aſſault; 
Sir William Douglas, | the governor, made 
priſoner, and à garriſon” of ſeven thouſand 
men put to the Ford. Elated by theſe ad- 
vantages, Edward diſpatched the earl Warenne, 
with ten thouſand men, to lay ſiege to Dunbar; 


that place, advanced with their whole army, 
under 
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and the Scoteh, ſenſible of the importance of 
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= under the command of thecarls Mar, Buckay 
and Lenox, to relieve it. Although the 
ſuperiority of numbers was greatly dn they 
Ade, yet diſeipline was entirely on that of the 
Engliſn. The conflift was of ſhort continu- 
ance; the Scots were ſoon thrown into confu- 
ſion, and twenty thouſand of their men ſlain, 
The caſtle of Dunbar, with all it#garrifon, 
ſurrendered the day following; and Edward, 
who was now come up with the main body of 

bis army, led them onward into the country, 
The caſtles of the greateſt ſtrength and impor- 
tance opened their gates to him almoſt without 
reſiſtance ; and the whole ſouthern part of the 
country acknowledged the conqueror,. The 
northern parts were not ſo cafily. reducible, 
being defended by inacceſſible mountains, and ** 
3ntricate foreſts. To make himſelf maſter 0 
this part of the kingdom, Edward reinforeedil ** 
his army with numbers of men levied in I- 
„Jand and Wales, who, being uſed to this kind be 
of 8 war, were beſt qualified to ſech U 
or purſue the latent enemy. But Baliol mad 
theſe preparations unneceſſary, He haſt et *" 
to make his peace with the victor, and exptef- 
ſed the deepeſt repentance for his former diſ U 
loyalty. To ſatisfy him ſtill further, he made n 
a ſolemn reſignation of the crown into his 
hands; and the whole kingdom ſoon. followed ©* 
his example. Edward, 3 maſter of the 
kingdom, took every precaution to ſecure his 
title, and to aboliſſi its former independence. t. 

le carefully deſtroyed all records and mon- 5* 
ments of antiquity, that inſpired the people 
with a ſpirit of national pride. He earried 
away a ſtone, which the vulgar recen to 
an | © Have 
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au- whereyer it was placed, their command was 
fy ny to follow. The great feal of Baliol 
was broke; and that unhappy monarch him- 
ſelf was carried priſoner to London, and com- 
rd mitted to the Lower. Two years afterwards 
y of he was reftored to his liberty, and baniſhed 
51 js France, where he died in a private ſtation, 
without making any further attempts on the 
u throne ; 3 perhaps in privacy, chan if 
che gratified in che purfuits of ambition. 
ee The ceſſation which was given to Edward 
by thoſe ſucceſſes, induced him to turn his 
ambition to the continent, where he expected 
bo recover a part of thoſe territories that had 
been uſurped from his crown, during the 
imbecillity of his predeceſſors. There had 
been a rupture with France ſome time hefore, 
vpon a very trifling occafion. A Norman and 


de Engliſh ſhip met off the coaſt, near Bayonnez 

SI and havi th occahon to draw water from 
eie ſame ſpring, there happened a quarrel fos 
the preference, This fcuffle, in which a Nor- 

de man was flain, produced à complaint to the 

ai king of France, Who dehred the complainant 

el {0 take his .own re. „ and not bring fuck 
bei matters before him. is the Normans did 
will ſhortly after 3 for ſeizing the crew of aà ſhiꝑ in 


the channel, they hanged a part of them, to- 
gether with dom d 28s, in e rence of all 
their companions. hie produced a retalia- 
tion from the Engliſh cinque -ports-; and the 
animoſity of the merchants on both fides bein 
wrought up to fury, the ſea became a ſcene o 
Er, dl Ry piracy 


x 
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4 piracy and murder. No quarter was gives 
17 on either fide,z the mariners were deſtroyed 
1 by thouſands; and at laſt the affair became 
_ |,» too ſerious for the ſovereigns of either fide to 
1 continue any longer unconcerned ſpeCtators, 
i Some ineffectual overtures were made for. an 
1 accommodation; but Edward ſeeing that it 
1 was likely to come to an open rupture, gave 
1 orders for having his territory of , Guienne, 
1 upon the continent, put into a poſture of de- 
1 fence, Nor was he reimiſs in making treatie 
\F with ſeveral neighbouring princes. . He even 
1 ſent an army, collected in England from the 
0 jails, which had been filled with robbers in 
11 the former reign. Theſe, tho? at firſt ſuccels- 
we - ful, were , ſoon repulſed by the French army, ie 
©. under the command of Charles, brotherto the 1 
i king of France. Yet it was not eaſy to dif- Hb. 
Wy courage Edward from any favourite purſuit, MW: 
9 U In about three years after, he renewed his at- ra 
1 tempts upon Guienne, and ſent thither ani :; 
4.208 army under the command of his brother, e 
Wits ; earl of Lancaſter. That prince gained, at i 
A. firſt ſome advantages; but was ſoon lerzed with Ml (- 
= a diſtemper, of which he did. Mt) 
4:98 1 The king finding his attempts upon that Wl ti 
a3 j quarter unſucceſsful, reſolved to attack France Nat 
1 upon another, where he hoped: that kingdom fr 
We would. be more vulnerable. He formed an MW m 
4 alliance with Johp, carl of Holland, by giv-W «| 
1" 8 ing him his daughter Elizabeth in marriage; t} 
,\\ and alſo with Guy, earl of Flanders, whoſe Nc 
. aſſiſtance he procured for the ſtipulated ſum WM n; 
ug of ſeventy- five thouſand pounds. But aftet Nr. 
* a time the king of France, and he were glad t. 
DP: : | | | | to 
2 1 A. D. 1297. 
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en + come to an accommod ation, by which they 9 
el agreed to ſubmit their differences to the pope. be 
me- By his mediation it was agreed between them, 
mat their union ſhould be cemented wih a 
n. double marriage; that of Edward with Mar- 4 
an i carct, Philip's fiſter 3 and that of the prince 
UL of Wales with Iſabella, the French mo- 
we BY narch's daughter. Philip was prevailed on 
ne, Wl to reſtore Guienne to the Engliſh. He agreed 
ie- WW :1o, to abandon the king of Scotland, upon 
des condition that Edward ſhould in like manner 
en g neglect the earl of Flanders. Thus, after a 
he very expenſive war, the two monarchs fat 
u down juſt where they began, 3 
1 But though this expedition was thus fruit- 
WW ielly terminated, yet the expences which 
the WF were requiſite for fitting it out, were not only 
i burtheniome to the king, but, in the event, 
ut, threatened to ſhake him on his throne, He 
it WF raiied confiderable ſapplies. by means of his 
an parliament; then firſt modelled into the 
ne BY form in which it continues to this day. He 
AM iſſued writs to the ſheriffs, enjoining them to 
uni {end to parliament along with two knights of 
me ſhire, (as in the former reign) two depu- 
gat tics from each borough within their county; 
lee and theſe provided with ſufficient powers | 
MW from their conſtituents, to grant ſuch de- 4 
ano mands as they ſhould think reaſonable. The | 
Weg charges of theſe deputies were to be borne by 
de borough which ſent them ; and far from 
fc conſidering their deputation as an | honour, 
an i nothing could be more diſpleaſing to any bo- 
der rough than to be thus obliged to tend a depu< 
al ty, or to any individual than to bethus —_— 

| uch 
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2 cenſures of the pope. But though 
the 
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Such was the conſtitution of chat parliamem 
to which Edward applied for affiſtance-againk 
France. He obtained from the. barons and 
Knights, a grant of the twelftk of their move 
ables, from the boroughs an eighth; and 
from the clergy he reſolved to exact a fifth; 
but he there found an unexpected reſiſtance, 
The pope had ſome time before iſſued a bull, 
prohibiting the clergy from paying taxes tg 
any temporal prince, without permiſſion from 
the ſee of Rome; and thoſe of England now 
pleaded conſcience, in refuting to comply 
with the king's demand. Edward employed 
their own arguments againſt them. He te. 
fuſed them his temporal ꝓrotection, ordered 
his judges to receive no cauſe brought before 
them by the clergy, but to hear and decide 
all cauſes, in which they were defendants; to 
do every man juſtice againſt them; and to 
deny them juſtice even under the greateſt 
injury. | 

In this outlawed fituation, they ſuffered 
numberleſs hardſhips from every ruthan, while 
the king's officers remained unconcerned ſpec- 
tators, Theſe at length, prevailed ; and 
they agreed to lay the ſums they were taxed 
in ſome church appointed them, which were 
to be taken away by the king's officers. , Thus 
.at once.they obeyed the king, wathout incurs 


| ſums were very great, yet they were bf 
no means adequate to his wants. New tax 
were, therefore, arbitrarily impoſed, . Ed- 
ward Jaid a duty of forty ſhillings a ſack upon 
wool; he required the theriffs of each county 
b do 
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y him with to thouſand quartdrs of | 

ary e without -confider-, 
ing the manner they were to be obtained. 
Theſe he levied by way of loans, promiſing 
to pay an equivalent, whenever the _ „ 
cies of the ſtate were — uck 
n Aae 


were alrea 
dy diſguſted to a man; the people complained 
at 'thoſs extortions they could not tht; while 
many of the barons, jealous of their privileges 
s well as of national liberty, gave countee: 
mance to the general diſcontent. : 
The firſt ſymptoms of this ſpirit of reſiſt». | 
nce appeared, upon the king's ordering Hum 
phry Bohun, the conſtable; and Roger Bigod 
e mareſchal of England, to take the come: 
mand of an army that he propoſed to ſend 
wer into Gaſcony, while he himſelf intended 
o make a diverſion on the ſide of Flanders. 
put theſe two powerful noblemen refuſed to 
bey his orders, alledging, that they were 
bliged by their offices to attend him only in 
e wars, and not to conduct his armies, A 
nolent altercation enſued, - The king, addreſ-- 
ing himſelf to the conftable, cried out, Sir 
al, by God, youſhall either go or be 2 ** 
o which the haughty baron replied, | 
15 by God, I wil Ml coins go nor Nin 
" Thw © quite defeated” his 
heme for the conqueſt of Guienne. He 
ound he had op, tive a little too 
ar; and defired to be reconciled to his barons; 


the church, and to his. people.” He 
Vor. * N 2 
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* his return from Flanders, ! agen, 
ef got evances, and to? Rag 
455 * — ation for the — 
dense Theſe profeſſio 
well to allay the Ling, — df th the 
nation, during his abſence abroad. » Rutyat 
the enſuing parliament, the two — 
attended — a great body of cavalry aN 
Fantry, took poſſeflion of the ciry gates, and 
obliged the king's council to ſign the Magus 
Charta, and to add a clauſe, to ſecure the na- 
tion for ever againſt all i impoſitions and taxes, 
without the conſent of parliament. This the 
council readily agreed to ſign; and the King 
himſelf; when it was ſent over to him 
F landers, after ſome heſitation, | thought pros 


mor to do the ſame. Theſe conceſhons he agaig 
onfirmed upon his return. Thus, after the 
conteſt of an age, Magna Charta Was final 
eſtabliſhed ; nor -- hy it the leaſt cirguaſtancely c 
in its favour, that its a—— _ d 
red from one of the greateſt and bold w 
ces that ever ſwayed the Englith ſcepter h1 
But though the confirmation of ehis chal th 
was obtained without much violence, yet ef 
diſturbance given by Scotland aboat the far 
time, haſtened it. That fierce nation, wie hi. 
had been conquered ſome time before with . 


much eaſe, {till diſcovered a ſpirit of indepet 
dence. The earl Warenne had been 1 
Juſticiary in that kingdom; and his prudend 
and moderation were equal to his va 
But being obliged, by the bad ſtate of! 
health, to leave that kingdom, he leſt i 
adminiſtration in the hands of two very in 
prope 
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called Creffinghamy was avaricious and mean, 
Their injuſties, ſoon drove this diſtreſſed peo- 
ple into open rebellion. A few of thoſe wha 
had fled into the moſt inacceſhble mountains 
from the arms of Edwarch took this opportu - 
nity to pour down, and ſtrike for freedom. 
They were headed by William Wallace, the 
younger ſon. of,a gentleman, who lived in the 
weſtern. part of the kingdom... He was.a m 9 
of a gigagtic ſtature, incredible ſtrength, an = 
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amazing inteepidity.; eagerly deſirous of inde - A 
ing bendence, and poſſeſſed avith the.moſt diſintg 8 
WY ected ſpirit of patriotiſm. Lo his. n Re NY 
ro reforted: all tho, hg were obnoxious, to'the 
ain Engliſh government; dhe proud, the bold, the * 


criminal and the ambinous.. Theſe, bred _ 
ally =n0ng,, dangers, and hardſhips | themſelves, - 3 
well could not torbear,, admiring! in theip leader 3 3 
degree of patience, under fatigue and famine; 
cine which they n the power of 
human nature; he ſoon, therefore, became 
ee principal object of their affection and 
eſteem. Ale fr exploits were petty ravages, 
and occaſional attacks. upon he Engliſh. As 
his forces inereaſed, his ts. became more 
formidable; every day brought accounts of 
his great actions, his party was joined firſt by 
the deſperate, and then by the enterprizigg 
at laſt, all who loved their country came d 
take ſhelter, under his protection. Thus re- 
ntorced, he formed a plan of ſurprizing Or- 
meſby, the unworthy. Engliſh miniſter, who 
reuded at Scone ; but though this tyrant eſca 
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bs e favoured 9 419 To oppoſe 
tis unexpected ĩnſurrection, the earl Wartenne 
colleQted an army of forty thoufand men in 
= north of England, and prepared to attack 
e Scots, who had dy time croſſed the 
borders, and had begu the eountty 
te fuddenly unto At andale, 4 4 
with the enemy at Weges where he ſurpri- 
züd their forces, who, being inferior in num. 
, capitulared, ind | promnted to give hott 
r their future fidelity. Moſt of the 
Ay renewed their oaths, waiting a favourabl 
vccafion for vindicating their freedom. War 
Jace alone diſdained fubmiſſion; but, with h 
Faithful followers, marched northwards, with c: 
à full intention of the hour of ſlavery he 
us long as he cou In the mean time, tie re 
earl of Warrenne advanced in the purſuit, el 
vyertook him, where he was „ ha 
pPoſted, in che neighbourhood of Stirling, c 42! 
the other fide of the river Forth; The eu be 
receiving the favourable ground he had cho W. 


1en, was for declinin the en n, bee int 
bein & man; ba 


g pr eſſed — a prou 

Whoſe reve linded his judgment, the eu wh 
was at laſt obliged to comply, and paſſed overly of 
2 part of his army to begin the attack. WA ma 


ark owing ſuch numbers of the Engliſh'4 * 
e . 
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ho 
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EDWARD IL on 
get over | as he. thought fit, boldly 3 | 
n them before they were 8 form: 
+ and put them them entirely to the xout. Part 
of them were , purſued. into the river that, lay 
in the rear, and the reſt, were cut to piece 
Among the lain was Grefſhngham h Mae 
fog th, 0 
that t ic ad ns » S 1 
of er hi n. Warrenne retired with the rey 
mains of his army. to Berwick, while his pur- 
ſuers took ſuch caſtles, as were but ill provided 
for a fiege, Wallace returned into 
after having thus for a be ſaved his country, 
laden witk an imme . er, with which 
be for à While Lifpelled N of amine, 
that ſeemed to threaten the | 
- Edward,. who bad. been an 8 
theſe misfortunes happened, | haftencd back to 
reſtoxe his authority Fr ſecure has conqueſts. 
|| As che diſcon * 5 * PEPE YOu ta 
entirely ery mes ſure that 
ke thany x would Wo — "fark faction. 
480 be 4 W a power 221 
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t may eafily be ſuppoſed; that the Scout 
even if united, 8 but W to Tuch 
ana dommhaätdec b uch a ki bur 
a 05 difſenfions ed to Trend 
fill more unequal to the conteſt. The Scotch 
were headed by three commanders, who We 
claimed equal authority ; theſe were tlie ſte 
ard of Scotland, Cummin of Badenoch, 2 
William Wallace, Who offered to give up 
command, but rg why. rty refuſe 150 £00k 
any other leader. The Scotch army Wis 
poſted at Falkirk, and there propoſed to 
be affault of the *Evpliſh. They were dra 
up in three ſeparate diviſions, each Ge 


2 
© complete body of pikemen, and the intervals 
filled up with archers.. Their horſe were pla- 
ced in the rear, and their front was ſecured 
with alifadoes. 
yard, tho” he ſaw that the advanta 
910050 was againſt him, little regarde el 
a” ſuperiority, confident of his {kill' and his 
numbers ; wherefore, dividing his forces alſo 
into three bodies, be led them to the attack: 
| "= Juſt as he advanced at the head of his troops, 
1 the Scotch ſet up ſuch a ſhont, that the horſe, 
i upon which the King rode, took fright,” threv 
and afterwards kicked bim on the ribs, "as, he 
dy en the ground; but the intrepid monarch; 
thou ſorely” bruiſed; quickly, mounted again, 
and ordered the Welſh: troops to begin the at- 
tack, Theſe” made but a  fecble>reliftance 
againſt the Seotch, who fought with gas 
mined valour, Edward ſeeing them begin'to 
decline, advancet in perſon at! the Head of 
another batallion; oy 1 pulled up the 
* | Paliſadoes 
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aliſadoes, charge the enemy with ſuch ar 

impetuoſity, that they were no longer able to 

reſiſt. Wallace did all that lay in che power 
of man; but the divifon commanded by 

Cummin quitting the field / disiſton of the 

lord ſteward, as well as tha e Wallace, lay 
.expoſed to the Engliſſ afchers, Who then 
began to excel thoſe of all other nations. 
Wallace, for a while, maintained an unequat 

conteſt ; but finding himſelf in danger of be- 

ing ſurrounded, he was at laſt obliged to give 

way, and lowly to draw off the poor remnant 

of his troops behind the river Carron. Such 

was the famous battle of Falkirk, in which 
Edward gained a complete victory, leavi 
twelve thouſand of the Scotch, upon the field ": 38 
of battle, while the Engliſh, it is ſaid, had | 
not an hundred ſlai mn. is} boat - 

A blow ſo dreadful, had not entirely cruſh | 
ed the ſpirit of the Scotch nation ; and after” 
a ſhort interval, they n to. breathe, 
+ Wallace, who had gained all their regards 
by his-valour, merited them more by his de- x 
clining the rewards of ambition Perceiving 
how much he was envied by the nobility, os 2 
knowing how prejudicial that enyy would - 
brove to the intereſts of his country, he re. 

WM fgncd the regency of the kingdom, and 
hombled himſelf to a private ſtations He pyp- 

poſed Cummin as the propereſt perſon to ſup- 

ply his room; and that nobleman; endeavour- 
ed to ſhew himſelf worthy of this preremi- 
nence. || He ſoon began to the ene 
and not content with a defenfive war, he made 
incurſions into the Southern counties of the 
kingdom, which Edward had imagined wholly | 
N 4. ſubd „ * 
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ſabdued. „. pe ked an army of the Eu- 
 glifh lying at Noſlin, near Edinburgh, and 
gained a complete victory. The renown of 
the Scottiſh arms ſoon began to ſpread diſmay 
among the Englith: garrifons left in that king- 
dom; and they evacuated all the fortreſles, 
of which they had for ſome time been in poſ- 


ſeſſion. Thus once more the taſk of conqueſt 
was to be performed over again - and in pro- 


portion to their loſſes, the 
gather freſh obſtinacy. : 
But it was not eaſy for any eircumſtances to 
repreſs the ſpirit of the king. He aſſembled 
a great fleet and army; and, entering the 
/ frontiers of Seotland, appeared with a- force 
which the enemy could not think of reſiſting 


etch ſeemed to 


in the open field. The fleet furniſhed the 


Jand army with all neceſſary proviſions; while 
theſe marched ſeeurely along, thro? _— 
dom ravaging the open country, taking all t 
caſtles, and receiving the ſubmiffions of all 
the nobles. This empleyed Edward two 
years 3 and by his ſeverity he made the natives 


y dear for the trouble to which they had 
put him. & He ab att the Scottiſh 


laws, ſubſtituted thoſe of England in their 

e ; entirely deſtroyed all their monume nta 
1 endeavoured to blot out 
even. the memory of their freedem. There 
feemet to remain only one obſtacle to the final 
deſtruction of the Scortifh monarchy, and that 
was William Wallace, who cotttimued res 
ſractory; and wandering with à few forces 
from mountain to mountain, ſtill preferved 
his native independence. But. way _ 
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Hall, where he Was ney 220855 e 


* 
e E oF 
feeble pope iy Was ſoon diſ 1 EN ber 


trayed into the king” 8. ne 

teith, his friend, w om Roh, | 

with 'the place of We lay 7 FOR 7 5 ; 
prized by hom. 15 he By ale ag 7 


* 


bourhood of 0 
him to be cond ts 115 is 1, 
whither he . ite gi 


ot ſpectatoxs, & Rack we ep ral agg 
had fien filled the whole country W 5 
ſternation. On the day after his on 1855 | 


brought to his triglas' a be kg 


crowned with laurel In deriſt in. Bo Gag e 
of various g V4 plea = uilty 
refuſed to 9Wn the Juriſcli 77 a the 15 6 
zffrming, that it Was unjuſt FR. 45 
charge him with treaſon wn a rince hg 
title he had never achnOwledged; and as be 
was born under the lays f another c otry, it 
was cruel to-try him by thoſe, to whi 4608s 
A ſtranger. 5 Judges neye claſs 
him guilty, of high-treaſon, and congdemned 
him to de hanged, drawn, and 1 
Such was the end % -a brave. man, pho Wl 2 
through à cqurſe of many years,. FN fignal 
perieverance. 9 2 condy efended Wine, 
country againſt, an unjuſt invader...” 

* Robert Bruce was among thoſe qn w 
the Fogel fate of Wallace had made the de ” 9+ 

This nobleman, whom.we .haye * 
ea, a.competigor for the crown, was 
in the Engliſ army. He never 
2 1 attached 10 the Engliſh, monarch» 
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Interview with Wallace, ſometime before, 
tonfirmed him in his reſolution to ſet his 
country free. But as he was now grown old 
and infirm, he was. obliged t6 give up the 
work, and to leave it in charge to his fon, 
whoſe name was Robert Bruce alſo, and who 
conceived the project with ardour. This 
young . nobleman was braye, active, and 
prudent; and a favourable; conjuncture of 
circumſtances ſeemed to conſpire with his 
John Baliol, whom Edward had, de- 
throned, and baniſhed into France, had latel 
died in that country; his eldeſt fon coltinlh 
a N in the ſame place; there was nont 
to diſpute Ris pretenfions,. except Cummin, 
who was regent of the kingdom; and he alſo 
ſeemed ſoon after to be brought. over to his 
Intereſts, He, therefore, reſolved upon free- 
ing his country from the Engliſh yoke ; and 
although he attended the court of Edward, 
et he began to make ſeeret preparations for 
his intended revolt. Edward who had been 
informed not only of his intentions, but of his 


actual engagements, contented himſelf, with 
ſetting ſpies round kim to watch his conduct, 


and ordered all his motions to be ſtriftly guard- 


ed. Bruce was ftill bufily employed in his 
endeavours, unconſcious of being 7 ed, 


but he was taught to underſtand his danger, 
Y a preſent ſent him, by a young nobleman 
0 


his acquaintance of a pate of gilt ſpurs, 
and a purſe of gold. This he confidered as'a 
warning to make his eſcape, which he did, by 


ordering 


= 
G - 
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»:dering his horſes to be ſhod with their ſhoes - _ 
turned backwards, to prevent his being track- 


ed in the ſnow, which had then fallen. | 
His . diſpatch was conſidered then as very. 
eat; having travelled from London to 
Lehn is. near four hundred miles, 


in ſeven days. Cummin, who had in the be- 


ginning concurred: in his ſchemes, was pri- 
vately known to have communicated the whole 


to Edward; and. Bruce was reſolved, in the 
firſt place, to take. vengeance upon him for 


his perfidy. Hearing that he wWas then at 
Dumfries, he went thither, and meeting him 
in the cloiſters of a: monaſtery belonging to- 


the Grey Friars, reproached him, in ſevere : 


terms,. with- his. treachery ;. and: drawing his 
ſword, inftantly. plunged it in has breaſt. 
Bruce had by this action not only rendered 
himſelf the object of Edward's. reſentment, 
but involved all. his party. in the ſame gwlt. 


They had now no reſource left, but deſperate 


valour, and they ſoon expelled: fach of the 
Engliſh forces, as had fixed. themſelves in the 
kingdom,. Bruce was ſolemnly crowned king, 


— 


by the biſhop. of St. Andrew's,. in the wy : 


of Scone ;. and numbers flocked to his ſtandar 


reſolved. to confirm his pretenſions. Thus, | 


after twice conquering che kingdom, ank 


ſpreading his victories in every quarter of the 


country, the old king ſaw, that his whole 
work was to begin afreſh, But no difficul- 
ties could repreſs the arduous ſpirit. of this. 
monarch, who, reſolved to make the Scotch 
once more tremble at his appearance. He 
vowed revenge N the whole nation. He 

E ſummoned 
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fummoned his prelates, nobility, I who! 


held by knights ſerviee, to meet him M Car- 
lille, and, in the mean time, detachad a/Body 
of forces before him into Scotland, under the 
e mmamd of Rymer de Valence, who began, 
the threatened inffittion by a terrible viftory 
over Bruce, near Methuen, in Parththire.. 
That warlike commander fought N 
obſtinacy ; he was 'thrice difmounted from. 


bis horſe in che action, and as often 'recover= 


eq: but at laſt he was obliged to fly, and; 
take ſhelter, with a few followers, in the 
Weſtern Tftes.. The earF of Athole, Sir 8i⸗ 


mon Frafer,. and Sir Chriſtopher Seton, who, 


had been taken priſoners, were executed on 
the ſpot. Immediately after this dreadful 
blow, the reſentful king himſelf appeared in 
perſon, entering Scotland with his army di- 
vided into two parts, and expecting to find, 
in the oppofition of; the people, a pretext for: 


- puniſhing them. But natives, made no · 
refiſtance. His anger was diſappointed ;. and. 


he was aſhamed to extirpate thoſe,. who 


oppoſed patience to his indignation. It was: x 


chieffy upon the nobles of the eountry. that the: 
weight of his refentment fell. The fifter of 


Brice, and the 'counteſs of Buchan, were: 
- That up in wooden cages, and! hung over the 


Hattlements.of, a fortreis, and his twa brothers: 
fell by the hands of tre executianer, The 
obſtinacy of 'this.commanderſerved to inflame: 
the king reſentment.. He ſtill continued to- 
excite treſh commotions in the Highlands 3. 


and, though often overcome, pe in a 


* emingli fruitleſs oppoſition. Edward there 


*» re op gg Y gg a= ww ee eee e 


* D * A D 1. 0 * 
fore, at laſt, reſolved to: give no quarter; and 
at the head of a great army entered Scotland, 
from whence he had lately 1 reſolving: 
to _—— whole bod of — 3 


nuts. Nothing Scotch, 
— of the —— acid terrible _ 


geance; while: neither win de wan nor their. 
mountains, were found to grant them any, © 
permanent protection. But Edward's death © 
put an. end to their apprehenſions, and effec-- 
tally. reſcued their cquatry;. He fickened! 
at Carliſle, of a ; enjoining his ſon, 
with his laſt breath, to cute the enter 
prize, and ne ver- to till he had finally 
ſubdued the ki *He expired, in the: 
fixty-ninth« year of his „and he "thirty — 
fifth of his reign, at gh in the. ſand, 2 
after having added more to the ſolid intereſts- 
of the CU than any of thoſe who went 
before. He was- a promoter of the happineſs. 
of the people; and ſeldom attempted exerting. 
any arbitrary ſtreteh of but with. a 


* 
&2 ; 
o l \ * 


proſpect of encreaſing the wolfare of his ſub- 3 
jets. He was of a very majeſtic. appearancez, 4 
tall in ſtature, of regular features, with keen 
piereing black eyes, and an aſpect chat cm- 
— reverenee and eg His conſti 9 
tution was robuſt; his 2 and dexterity 4 
unequalled, and his- le, except 

from the extreme ſmallneſs of his 


legs, from whenee he had: the appellation of 
Longſhanks.. He ſcemed to have united all: 4 
thofe advantages which, in that be, might A 
be conſidered as true Auen re >" 
aown by his-piety in- the "Holy 1 5 he 
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Sued the limits of juſtice at home he con- 
ed the rights of the people; he was the 

moſt expert at maxtial exerciſes of any man in 


the kingdom. The great blemiſh in his cha- 
rafter was, his injuſtice and cruelty toward 
Scotland. This can never be defended by 


impartial men, and admits of no excuſe, 
Edward, by his firſt wife, Eleanor of Caſtile, 
had four ſons, and eleven daughters; of the 


laſt, moſt died young; of the former, Ed- 
ward the ſecond alone, his heir and ſucceffor, 


ſurvived him. | = Res 

If we turn to the ſtate of the people during 
his adminiſtration, we ſhall find, that England 
acquired not only great power, but great hap- 
pineſs, under his protection. The barons, 


who might, during this, period, be copfidered 


as a junto of petty tyrants, ready to cry out 
for liberty, which they alone were to ſhare; 
were kept under; and. their combinations 
were but feeble and ill- ſupported. The mo- 
narch was in ſome meaſure abſolute, though 
he was prudent enough not to exert his power. 
He was ſevere, indeed; but let it be remem- 


_ bered, that he was the firſt who- 3 to diſ- 
tribute indiſcriminate juſtice. 


efore his 


time, the — 2 who roſe in infurre&ions 


"> 


were puniſhed in the moſt eruel manner, by 
the ſword or the gibbet; while, at the fame 


© vime; the nobility, who were really guilty, 
th a de 


were treated wi ree of lenity, which 
Encouraged them to freſh inſurrections. But 
What gave Edward's reign a true value with 
poſterity, was the degree of power, which the 
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* Tue kin Sdgfitered the clergy and barons im 

e ſome ne as rivals; and to weaken their 

* forte, he hEveratteripred' ts control tte fle, 

bot certain adyances made by che people, 

d with iſe, entirely deſtroyed the ‚ 

Jof the one, and divided the authority of the- 
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4 * M U.C H was expected from the young. 

h prince, and all orders haſtened to- 


„take the oath of allegiance to him, He was- 
* now in the twenty- third year of his ge of 
2 an agreeable figure, and of a mild, harmleG- 

% diſpoſition. But he ſoon, gave ſymptems of 3 
his unfitneſs to ſucceed ſo great à monarchs. . + 
5 Inſtead of proſecuting. the war againſt, Scot» - : 
e land, he took no ſteps. to check the progreſs 8 . 
1 Bruce; his march into that country being 
h 

it 

th 

10 

&, 

1 


rather a proceſſion of pageantry, than a War- 
like expedition. Bruce . boldly iſſued from- . 
his retreats, .. and obtained a conſiderable ad- 
vantage over. the Engliſh. forces. » You 
Edward looked tamely on; and, inſtead af 
repreſſing the enemy, endeavoured to come — 
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2 12 eaten the; idan ulpicigus Henker 
chat were farmed of this py a 
Ied one 57 . his favourites, who was banzſh 
during his father's reign accuſed 
| frag the prince” 8 eh His. _ 
was, Piers Gaveſtone, the ſon of a 


* t. who had 
late King. young man nu. lnfi- 
nuated himſelf into the affeQio of the 
prince ; and, in fact, was adorned 
d accompliſhment; of perſon and mind, that were 
t .;* Hs . pably, of. oreating 1 but he was 
8 ee deſfitute of lities of heart 
eve to procurę eſte He was beauti-. 
„brave and n Ave; but then he was 
2 and debauched. Theſe mn 
adapted to the taſte of che young a at 5 
whe therefore took Gaveſtone inf 
3 eular intimacy,” Even before his. . 
eile, he endowed bim e 
Oornwul, Which had lately fallen to the 
_ Srown. Me managed him ſoon after to his ow 
-and: him a fum of two and nts. 
F poundes. ich the late king h 


en 3 
ed wich his 88 he Ae; 
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Gaveſt one Was phi ors : 


9 not 
endour, ut by his ſuperior {nf 
more 
rolled to fee A —— — 
pointed guardian af the realm, du A wr 
ney the was d to bone, 1 Paris, 
1 the princeſs Iſabella, to whom * 
cen long ſime betrothed. They were 
2 Therefore, upon the e 
0m make was nperious and intriguing; 
a ky hes. bf ti patty, and to direct her 
uk pox wad, "Age Which hc took. 
gen — und the earl of rc oa 
man Dx They e han 
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% HISTORY oF ENGLAND. 
their deſigns, would prevail againſt the efforty 
of # weak king, and # vain favourite, They 
Won affembled, in a tumultuary parliament, 
attended with a numerous retinue of armed 
followers ;5 and began their firſt ufurpations, 

- by giving laws to the king. * They compelled 
N him to ſign a commiſſion, by which the whole 
authority of government was delegated to 
twelve perſons, choſen by themſelves. Theſe 
were to enact ordinances for the good of the 
Rate,” and the honour of the king, for fix 
months. Many of their ordinances were ac- 
cordingly put in force, and ſome of them 
appeared for the advantage of the nation; 

fuch as the requiring that the ſheriffs ſhould 

be men of property; the prohibiting the 
adulteration of the coin; the excluding fo- 
reigners from farming the revenues; and the 
revoking all the late exorbitant grants of the 
crown. All theſe, the king could patiently 
Fubmit to; but when he learned that Gave- 
ſtone, was to be baniſhed for ever, he no longer 
Was maſter of his temper; but removing to 
Vork, inſtantly invited Gaveſtone hack from 
Flanders, whither the barons had baniſhed 
Bim; and deelaring his ſentence to be illegal, 
reinſtated him in all his former ſplendour. 

＋ This was ſufficient to ſpread an alarm over 
te whole kingdom; all the great barons flew 
to arms; the earl of Lancaſter put himſelf at 
mme head of chis irreſiſtible confederacy; 
* Guy; carl of Warwick, entered into it wah 
fury; the earl of Hereford, the earl of Pem- 
Preke, and the earl Warenne, all embraced 
me ame cauſe ; whilſt the archbiſhop. of 
A: 0213/47 Canterbury, 
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Cinterbtiry brought'over A of - the 
eccteftaſtics, and confequently of the” peopl 
The unhappy” Edward, inſtead of attempting; 
to make 2 3 only for fafety: 
erer happy itt the ny of his favourite, 
he embarked at "Finn uth, and failed with 
him to the caſtle of Scarborough, where he 
left Gaveſtone, as in a place of fafety'; and 
then went back to York himfelf, either to 
raiſe an army to oppoſe” his enemies; or by 
his preſence, to' — their animofity. In the 
mean time, Gaveſtone was beſieged in Scar- 
borough by the ear of Pembroke ; and bei 
fenfible of the bad condition of che garriſo 
took the earlieſt opportunity to offer terms of 
capitulation.”” He ſtipulated, chat he ſhould 
remain in Pembroke's hands as a*priſoner"for 
two months; and that endeavours ou, be 
uſed, in che mean time, for a general accom- 
modation. But Pembroke Uh no ihtention 
that he ſhould eſeape ſo eaſily ; he ordered 
him to be conducted to the caſt of 

ton, near Banbury; where, on pretence' of 
other buſineſs, he left him with a feeble guard; 
which the earl of Warwick having notiee 0e 
he attacked the caſtle in which” e unfortu- 
nate Gaveſtone was confined;” and - quiekly 
made himſelf maſter of his perſors. © Phe ea 
of Lancaſter, Hereford, and Arundel,” were 
ſoon apprized of Warwick ſucceſs, and in- 


formed that their common enemy was now - 


in cuſtody at Warwiek caſtle. Thither, there- 
fore, they haſted with / the utmoſt expedition; 
to hold à confultation” upon him. 4 This 
was or no 1 > contimiatice'; wer vnani⸗ 
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. maully xeſolved/to-put him to death, as amen · 


„ my to the kingdom, and t 
dim e 
7 


* Executiones ſevered the head from the 
The king, at firſt, — 5 feel all the 
J u which ſo ſenſible an injury could 
proquce ; but equally weak in his attachment 
and his revenge, he was ſoon appeaſed, and 
granted the trators a free pardon. 
apparent tranquility was once more eſtabli 
among the contending 14 3 and that re- 
ſentment which they h r upon each 
other, was now converted againſt the Scotch. 
A war had been declared lome time . before 
with this nation, in order to recover that an- 
moxity over them, which had been eſtabliſhed 
in the former reign, * The whole military 
| fares.of England was now called out by the 
' kidg, together with very large reinforcements, 
as Well from the continent, as other parts 
of the Engliſh dominipns. (Edward's wer 
amounted to an hundred chopland. pew; WAR 
Bruce, king of, Scotland, could bring but 3 
body of thirty thouſand to oppoſe him. Both 
armes met at a piace called Ranackbura, aithe 
in two miles of Stirling; che one 0 
pumbers, the other rely; wm on their ad- 
_ Vantageous pofition. a hill on hit 
richt flank, and a bog on bis lofe: with a riyu- 
let in front, on the banks 2 cauſy 
ed ſeveral deep pits to be dug, ſtabes 
driven into them, the hs AT 4 conceals 
ed from the enemy. The onſet was made — 
the Eggliſh 3 and a very furious N 
enſued between the cavalry on bot 
Phe intrepidity of Bruce gave the firſt turn to 


the d Gy. He engaged in op a __ 
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ry de Behun, à gentleman of the fami- 
of Hereford ; and at one Rroke clove his 
oft with his battfe-axe to the chide. 80 
favourable a beginning was only — 
ed by the night ; but the battle renewing ar 
the dawn of day, the lim cavalry once 
more attetpted to attack the Seoteh army's 
but unexpectedly found themſelves entangled 
among thoſe pits which Bruce had made > 
receive them. The earl of Glouceſter, | 
king's nephew, was overthrown- and ſtains | 
this ſerved to intimidate the whole Engliſh 
army; and they were ſoon ftill more alarmed = 
by the appearance of à freſh army, as the 
ſuppoſed it to be; that was reparing from a 


neig ghbouring height, 0. them in 
the rear. s was ON v cee faded wage 
goners eee n the py 
who had been ſupplied by the king; | 

ſtandards, and ordered to. make as formidable 
an appearance as they could. The ſratagem 
took effect; the Engliſh began to fly on all 
ſides; and "throwing away their arms, were 
purſued with great Naughter, as far as Ber. | 


wick. 
aped by fight 


Edward himſelf narrowly eſe 
to Dunbar, where he — received by he 
earl of Marche, and conveyed by fea to Ber- 
wick, This battle was decifive in fay6urof 
the Scotch. It feeured the independence of 
that kingdom; and ſuck was the influence of 
fo great a defeat upon the minds of the Eng» 
liſh, chat for ſome years after, no ſuperiority 
of numbere could induce them to „ Sper 7 
held againſt ther formidable adverſaries-. 
* Want of ſucceſs 'iseycrattended with want 
of authority. Tho Ning having ſuffered not 


only 
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prog ob 3 
ſeveral inſurrections 
among he Welſh a Lriſh, Aires his great- 
7 ctions ſtill remai the —— 


of his ſubjects at home, fie nobilit 
the advantage of his feeble ſituation — — 
his power, and re-eſtabliſh, their own, The 
£arl of Lancaſter, and thoſe of his party, no 
ſooher ſaw the unfortunate mogarch return 
with... diſgrace, j than they rene wed their de- 
mands, and were reinſtated in their former 
power of governing the kingdom. It was de- 
clared, that all offices ſhould. be filled from 
time to time by the votes of parliament, which, 
ads they were influenced by the great barons, 
_ theſe effectually took government into 
their own . Thus, from every new 
. calamity, the Kate ſuffered; the barons acqui- 
red new power; and their aims were ndt ſo 
Bagh to repreſs the enemies af their cauntry 
to foment new animoſities. 
+. The king finding Powell: un 
ade in all his aims, had no other reſource 
but in another favourite, on whom he repoſed 
all confidence, and from whoſe connexians 
he hoped far aſſiſtance. The name of this 
new favourite was Hugh Deſpenſer, ;a young 
man of a noble Engliſh. family,.of tome merit, 
and very engaging, accompliſhments,” His 
father was a periqn;of a much more eſtimable 
e than the ſon; he Was venerable: from 
His years, and 8 4 through life for 8 
wiſdom, his valour, his, integrity. 
theſe excellent qualiti, 125 ſet at oh. 
. een his lan began to gage 
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one of the barons, ho had offere: 
9 to u e he ""_ it a convenient 
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dee king's faxiour. The turbulent barons, and 


Lancaſter at their head, regarded him as a 
rival, and taught the peophay to deſpiſe thoſe 
accompliſhments, that on . ſerved to eclipſe 
their own. The king, 1n of profiting by 
the wiſdom of his favourites, endeavoured to 
ſtrengthen himſelf by this power. For this 


purpoſs he married the younger Spenſer to his 


niece; he ſettled, ; upon him large poſſeſſions 
in the marches of Wales; * dipoliefled 
ſome lords of their eſiateg, in order to accu- 
mulate them upon his favontite, * This was a 
pretext the, King's enemies had been long 
ſeeking for g; the carls of Lancaſter and Here- 
ford flew to arms; and the lor 2 and 
Ammory who had been diſpoſſeſſed, joined 
them with all their forces. Their felt mea- 
ſure was to require the king to b or con- 
fine his favourite, the young Spenſer, me- 
nacing him, in caſe of 2a. refulal, . with a 
determination to obtain at by force. This 


requeſt Was ſcarce made, When they be- 


gan to pillage and deſtroy the lands of you 

Spenſer, and burn his houſes. The 1 4 
the father ſhared the ſame fate. IT hey then, 
marched up to London, and fo intimidated; 


the parliament that was then fitting, that a 


ſeutence as procured of perpetual exi eagainſt 
the two Spenſers, and à forfeiture of their, 
fortune and eſtates. But an act of this kind, 
was not likely to bind the king any longer 
than neceſſity compelled him. Some time 
after, having aſſembled a ſmall arm 2 0 to puniſh 
an indig- 
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mewn little mercy, there was little extended 


own vaſtis ſeemed r to remove ſuſpicion 
by their being 
About eighteen more of the principal inſur- 


250 moron rnb N 


opportunity to take oft allhis enemies 
at once, and to necal the two Spenge I 
This manner the civil war was kindledfreſh, 
and the on —_ in ee and 


E re 
The ki forced? marches to- 
wards the om er ales, ene- 


myis chief power lay. Lancaſter, not 
e eee having 
pair together all tris vaffals, and being 
joined by the earl of Hereford. He likewife 
formed an alliance with the king of Scotland, 
with whom he had long been privately con- 
nected. * Butthe king preſſed him 16 cloſely, 
chat he had not time to collect his "forces; 
and, flying from one place to another, be 
Was at la ſtopt in his way towards Scotland 
by Sir Andrew Harela, who his 
forces in a ſkirmiſh at Boroughbridge, in 
which the earl of Hereford was flain, wi 
Lancafter himſelf taken priſoner. As he had 


to him. He was condemned by a court 
tial; and led, to an eminence near Pomfret, 
where he was ' beheaded. The people, with 
whom he had once been à favourite, ſeemed 
3 have quite forfaken him in his diſgrace; 

er revited him, as he was led to execution, 
with every kind of reproach; and even his 


foremoſt: ro inſult his diftreſs. - 


8 afterwards condemned and * 
cut * 
A rebellion, hu craſhed, ferved only to 


* the pride and * 7 of young 
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Seed malt the ſorfeitures were ſeized = 
2 and he was gui of many ee 

juſtice, He himſelf ! * train for 
2. on n ng hy an occahon 


foon offered. + The king of rn 

the advantage of Edward's weakneſs, reſobv; 

to confiſcate all his'foreign-dominions. Af 

ter a fruitleſs -embaſſy from Edward, the 
Wl cucen herſelf deſired permiſſion to go over to 
con and endeavour to avert' e Norm. 
ne French king, tho' he gave e 
\ W rcception, was reſolved to * to no accom- 
| MW -nodation, unleſs Edward in rſon ſhould ap- 
pear, and do him homage tor the dominion | 
he held under him. This the-king of E 
land could not think of complying with. 
this exigence, the queen ſtarted a new ęxpedi- 
ent. It way chat Edward ſhould 1 Swen, 
ve to his ſong now thirteen years of 'age3 and 
that the young prince ſhould go to aris, 20 2 
day that homage which had been required of 
he father, With this propoſal all parties 
greed; young Edward was ſent to Part 

the queen, an haughty and ambitious 
— having thus got her ſon in her 
ower, was 'reſobved to detain him till her 
Wn aims were complied with. Ae 
umber of theſe, was the expulſion of the 
enſers, againſt. whom ſhe had conceived > . 
olent hatred, 
In conſequence. of this reſolution, . the 
ottacted the negociation, and being at laſt 
quired by the king to return, ſhe -replied, 
it ſhe would never again appear in Eng- 
d, till 6 vu baniſhed the kingdom. 
Vor. 1. O BY 
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the ſentence commuted into perpetual impti- 
ſonment in the Tower. From thence, how- 
ever, he had the good fortune to eſcape into 
France, and was ſoon diſtinguiſhed fors his 
violent animoſity to Spenſer. The graces * 
his perſon and addreſs, e him very ac 
ceptable to the queen; ſo that, from beit 


led in 1 engage among the reſt; 3 


K * 


wy. By this reply, ſhe gained two very 3 
able advanta tag It. ſhe became "popular in 
England, an had the pleaſure ofMenjoy: 4 
ing the company of young nobleman whoſe 
name was Mortimer, upon whom ſhe had 
lately placed hewaffeftions. This youth had 
been condemned for high treaſon, but had 


rtizan, he became a lover, and was ind 1 
ed with all familiarities. The queen's court 


now, became a ſanctuary for alhmale-con- 
tents. A correſpondence was ſecrellly-carried 

on with the diſcontented at home; and no- 
thing now was aimed at, but to deſtroy the 


e and dethrone the king. 
To ſecond the queen's efforts, man 
thi principal nobles prepared their v 1 
and loudly declared againſt the favourite 
The king's brother, the earl of Kent; u 


with. the earl of Norfolk. The brother 
heir to the earl of Lancaſter, was attached t 
the cauſe ; the archbiſhop of Canterbury er 
preſſed his 2 probation of it; and the min 
of the pe ople were enflamed by all thoſe a 
Which thi de ing practiſe upon the wea 
and ignorant. > this univerſal diſpoſition! 
read the queen prepared for her expedivol 


__ accompanied by three Wan men 
93 | 


* 4 p4 A. D. 1326. re? — f 


on, Hh 1 gr 


ſooner 
3 A > mai revglt 1 . 1. 
— the dhe 01 K Ely, 1 and 
Hereford, G Peir vaffals; and 
Robert fo Watteyille, wk, had been ic 
oppols, e deſerted to her wich all 
his forcesyr PI HOT" 

In this, erigence, be unfortunate Edward 
vainly . attempted to collect his friends; he 
was obliged. to leave the capital to the refent- 

ment of the prexailing party; ; and the pqpu- 


lace immediatel flew out into thoſe, ex 
which f flow 3a: 1 brutaluy. ee e by 


fear. 156 4 Je] the bithop of; Exeter, 1 
c 


he was pathng 1 rough, the. 4, behead 


ithout. 01 form of trial, and threw his 
body «5h the Thames. They ; alſo ſeized 
W Tower, and agreed to ew no 
mercy to any who. ſhouJd..,op poſe. their ate. 
tempts. In the mean time, the king found ' 


the tpirit of, diſloyalty was. diffuſed over wy 


hel kingdom. He had. placed ſomẽ depen 

dence, upon the garriſon in the caſtle of Belo 
under the command of the elder Spenſer: z but 
they mutinied againk their governor, . and he 


was delivered up, and N a the: tu 


multuous barons to the N 
death, Het was hanged: . 15 N 


armourg, bis body was cut inpieces "I roOWwn 
to the dogs, and his head was dent. nl iv 


cheſter, Where it was ſet on à pole, We. ex- 


poſed to the inſults. of the populacs Thus 5 


died the, elder N in his ninetie year 
Oz  _ whole 
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wle Charakter even dne wle lens er | 
2 could not car mh. He had P 4 1 
youth"? trenqui 1 * Ai 
compliance 1 ; 


Peng Res 
_ Young Spenſer; 1 
15 father; e was NG bons others -who 
Had followel the ' fortunes of che 
king, in an obſcure convent in Wales, 3 
che ebenen victors reſolved to glut der t re- 
venge in adding infult to eruelty. The quee 
had not patience to wait the ce 2 
trial: but ordered him immediately to o b ted 
forth before the inſulting ulace, and feem« 
ed to take a favage pleaſure 5n feotng hey 
eyes with his ng The gibbet ere 
for his execution was ay feet highs his 
head was ſent to London, where they | 
received if 1 in brutal triumph, and fixe we on 
che brid Several . — lords ſhared hi 
Fate; deſervin ng p! eed, had they not 
themſelves formerly ju if the preſent — 
1 , by ſorting a cruel æxample. 
e mean time the king, who hoped to 

Kind refuge in Wales, was diſcovered and 70 
ſaed-by his triumphant enemies. ee no 
hopes of faccour in that part of the cou 
-he took ſhipping for Ireland; but he was d 
ven back by 8 winds, and delivered 
to his adverſaries, whoexprefſed their ſatisf 


tion in the groſſneſs of their treatment. He 
7 was conducted to the capital, amidſt che in 


 Tults andreproackes of the people, and confined 
3nthe Tower. Acharge was ſoon after exhibi- 
| wed ED him; in Which no orher erimes but 


N 


* 


h 


>» 
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pacity 9.60755 love of pleafure, _ * 


tus be 1 Ae was * 
objected ag e tion was 
quicklI v voted by par Tang was allgned 
a penſion for his n is ſon Edward, 
rol 92 1 


h of fourteen. Mas fixed upon to ſhec 
him, * the — Was appointed regent ou: 


ri minority. oy 
Nur 2 1 vg ſuxvived bis e 20 
tunes but as. time ;. he was fent from 
priſon to poi „a wretched; o wy 87 And th 
ſport ot uman keepers. e had bee 
at firſt conligned tj che cuſtody. of the 2 
Lancaſter; but this eee ſhewing ſome 
marks of Fa „ he was taken out. 
of his, . a . over to lord 
Berkeley, Montrayers,. and — who 
were entruſted log the Ong TE 


the comforts of 145 "They ego none every, 
kind of i ty upon him, as if their defign,” 
had been to accelerate* his death. Among 
other acts of brutal oppreffion, it is ſaid, that 
they ſhaved him for ſport, in the open fields, 3 
ufing water from a neighbouring ditch... But 
as they ſaw that his death might not arrive, 
even under every cruelty, a revolution * 
had been made in his. favour, they reſolveck 
do rid themſelves of their fears, Accordingly; 
his two keepers, Gournay and Montravers, _, 
eame to Berkley 1 where Edward was 
then confined; and ha 5 Yen concerted a me- 

at 
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a bed, Nolding hin, dcn a ich 
3 the) Pades Over | wry 
* naß Pre a his 6 


ee a red höt iron Wand thus burnt his 
bowels, without disfiguring his body. By 
this <ruet artifice, they expected to have thi 
crime concealed; but his horrid* fhrieks, 
which were heard at a diſtance from the caſtle, 
ſoon gave a ſuff picton of the nrurder; and the 
whole was 80 after divulged, by the confef- 
fion of one of the aecompliges. He left be 
hind him four children; Tro ſons and two 
daughters: Edward was his eldeſt ſon and 
fucceſſor; John died young; Hane was 7 
Wards married to David Bruce king e Stot- 
land; aid Eleanor was married tb | Reginald, 
evunt of G » 00992 HI 
his 3 ap cars to berg been Weak; but 
not wi Nad eveff his:  wedknelk las 
Aoußtleſs een much aggravated; In the ac> 
counts which have paſſed to us thro? the hands 
. hi $infolent, cruel, Oe ſubjeRts, 
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＋ HE parliament, by- lets young Ed- 


ward was raiſed to the throne, during 
the life of his father, appointed twelve perſons , 
as his privy-councih, : to direct. rhe operations 
of government. Mortimer, artfully excluded 
himſelf under a ſhew of moderation g but at 
the ſame time he ſecretly: influenced all mea=: 
ſures. He cauſed: the greateſt part of the 

royal revenues to be Settled onnthe queen: 
dowager, and ſeldom took the trouble to con I 
ſuit the 2 of government in any piiblie} 1 
undertaking. The king kimſel was 10 4 85 
fieged by the favourite's creatures, that no | 
ccceſs could be procured to him, and the whole: 
- MW fovereign authority was ſhared between Mor- 
” W timer and the queen, who tock no care . 
conccal her crimmal attachment. 

| A government ſo conſtituted, could nor 
I be of long continpance.'; An irruption of the _ 
* W Scotch gave the firſt blow to Mortumge's cze= 
dit; and young Edward's, own abilities con- 
MW tributed te its ruin. The Scotch, reſolved. 
to Uſe OT of the. feeble, ſtate of the, 
O0 4 | nation; 
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nation ; and without regardin the truce char 


tuation on th 


chem to battle upon equ 
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ſubfiſted between the two R attempted. 
to ſurpriſe-the caſtle of Noam. This th 185 
ſeconded by a formidable invaſſon on 
northern counties, with an army of 1 — 
thouſand mel. Edward, even at this ear 
ge diſcovered his martial diſpoſition, 
reſolved to. intercept them in their retreat; 


and began his march in the middle of july, at 


the headof an army of threeſcore thouſand 
men; but after undergoing incredible fatigues, 
in purſuing them thro” woods and moraſſes, 
he was unable to perceive any ſigns of an ene- 
my, except from the ravages they had made 
and the ſmoaking runs of villages, which they 


had ſet on fre. I this diſappointment, he 
reward 


ee refource, but to offer a & 
tia te, ſhonld-diſcover- the place where 
the” Scen ware poſted. Fliis tie enemy un- 
derſtanding, my him word that they were 
to- meet him, and me ham. battle. 
However, they had taken e 
poſits! banks of” oh 
Ware, that the king found it 


to attack. them.; a no threats could bring 
ab terms. $52 57 


I Was in this. firuation, that the firſt breaels 


ny | wn e between tlie king and Mort-- 


* een's favourite... The mon- 
Ke not wee a rayagetd; to. 
ith. impunity, ; but Mortimess.eppo- 
fed tis afluence to th valourof the king, a and 
prevented an engagement, which might be 
ieee with deſtructive conſequences to his- 
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Shortly after, the Scotch, under dhe com- 

mand of Douglas, made an irruption into the 
Engliſh. camp bgight, and arrived at the 
very tent in the. king was ſleeping. 
But the young monarch happglſing to wake 
in the critical moment, niadeW valient de- 
fence againſt the enemy; his-chamberlan and 
chaplain died fighting; by his, fide und- he 
thus had time gi ven N eſcape in the dark. 
The: Scotch. being; fruſtrated in theft deſign,, 
decamped-for their on . — The eſoaße 
of the Scoteh Was à diſagr cire 
to the Engliſhs, amy. ww he failure on ont 
part was. entirely aſcribed. to- the queen's fa 
vourite; and the ſucceſs ame S to er 
king's own intrepidity. 7 

Mortimer new ſaw. hinaſelf-3 in precarious 
ſituation ; and was reſolved, on any: terms; t 
procure a peace with Scotland, in order to fia 
his power more firmly at home A tresty- 
was accordingiy concluded, between che two# 
nations, in Which the Engliſ renouneed Al 
title to ſovereignty over the ſiſter kingdoms: 
and the geoteh, in return, agreed to pay chi 
thoul; marks as a compenſation, The 
next ſteß that Mortimer thought necefſury: | 
for his ſecurity, was to-{cize-the- elf Kent, 
brother: to the late hing, an harmleſs and well? 
meaning perſon, Who, under a perſuaſion? 
that his brother was: fill alive, entered into? 
2 deſign ef reinſtating bim in- hig formers 
power. Him: therefore, Mortimem bved 
ta deſtroy ; and ſummoning 3 | 
ament, h Rag him aecuſed, condemned, and; 
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exccuted, defense eee e 
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- eas 1 roportion as Mortimer. rc 
e . himſelf wi 
18. The eta of the boating: up 


the uſe of his you! ; the immen 
fortunes of i Spenſers were in lie waer 
converted to Mg ue. 
1 It was' now that Edward refoled to 
| make off an authority that was odious tô the 
nation But fuch was the power o the fa- 
vourite that it required much precaution. 
_ "Phe qu een, and Mortimer had for ſome time 
| A the caſtle of Nottingham for their re- 
+ Mdehce; it was ſtrietly guarded, : the gates 
Jocked every evening, and the” keys eafried 
5 +4 to the quech. It was agteed, between the 
King, and ſome of his barons, to ſeize upon 
them in this fortreſs; and for that purpoſe, 
Sir William Eland, the governor, was indu- 
ced to admit them by a ſeeret ſubterranecons! 
alfage, whick had been formerly contrivee. 
ay-outlet,” but was now hidden with rub” 
biſh) and known only to one or two. It 
| e this, che noblemen in the king's inter- 
entered the caſtle" in the night ; and 
Mottimer, without having it in his power to 
make auy reſiſtance, was ſeized in an apart- 
ment adjoining chat of the queen“. It Was 
mm vain that ne endeavgured to protect him; 
in vain ſhe entreated them to ſpare lier e gen- 
Ale Mortimer ;“ the es deaf to her en- 
J treat ies, denied her that which he had 


* 


ſowofre uſed to others. He was condemns! | 
ed by parliame nx, which was then ttings } 
withoutexamining a witneſs againſt him. He 


was hanged on a * a 2 Flase called Elmes, 
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now Fyburn, where his body was left hang 
ing for two days after. A ſimilar ſen- 
tence paſſed againſt ſome of his adherents, 
particularly Goufgay, and Montravers, the 
murderers of the late Kg ops theſe had 
time to elude puniſhment, by E api ug to the . 
conti nent. + The queen, who was the moſt 
culpable, was only diſcarded from all power, 
and confined for life, to the caſtle of Riſings, 
with a penſion of three thouſand pounds 3 
year. From this confinement, ſhe Was never 
after ſet free; and though the king annually 
paid her a viſit of decent ceremony, yet the _ 
found herſelf abandoned to univerſal con- 5 
tempt and deteſtation; and continued fos 
above twenty fixe years after, à miſerable 
monument of blaſted ambitioT1᷑1᷑tr. 
Edward now reſolved to become popular; 
by an expedient which ſeldom faileꝗ to gain 
the affections of the Engliſh, He knew that 
a conquering monarch was the fitteſt to pleaſe 
a warlike people. The weaknels; oft the 
Scottiſh government, Which Wwas at that tine © _ 7? 
under a minority, gave him a favourable %  _ 
portunity of renewing hoſtilities; and te 
turbulent ſpirit of the nobles of that country © MY 
Kill more contributed to promote his aims! +: 
A newypretender- to that throne appeartd;- 
Edward Baliol, and Edward reſolved to aK | 
him in his. pretenſions. He therefore gag 
him permiſſion to leyy what forces he Ws ö 
able in England; and with not a E =. 
thouſand adventurers, Baliol gaine@Fcont> *-." .-: 
derable viſtory over his countrymen; in Wien 


_ twelye thouſand of * men were ig. * =: 
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| This: 'viQory: which. was followed by ſome: 
= others, ſo undes the Scotek; that heir 
1 armies diſperſed, and: the kingdom: ſcomed- 
1 fubdued by an hangful af men. Baliol; Was 
_ erowned kinggat Scone ; and every noble 
man, who wa moſt to r fab-- | 
mitted to his authority. Bur he did not lang: | 
enjoy his ſuperiority ; by another turn 1 | 
ſudden, he was Aae and defea f 
ir Archibald Deuglas, and obliged to; take: 
9 in England once more. 2 f 
— thus · unſucceſsfully 2 5 by: 
Bilict, out only ſerved to enflame the. ge of : 
Edward, very joyfully acc of that t 
1 offer of h and ee qr it was. 1 
118 BalioPs preſent inte to make. He there-- t 
5 fore prepared, with all his force, to · reinſtata 3 
fi 
be 
b 
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* the king of Scotland; inagevernment Which 
1 would be ſubordinate. to his on. He accords 
| _ ingly prevailed: upon his parkament to give 
_ a ſupply-;. and; with; eig 

| „ laid to. Berwick, which: capitu- 
Kate after e defence. It was in abe 
tempting; to relieve this city, that à general, 
engagement enſued between the. Seotoh. and 
the Engliſh. It was fought at! Hallidown-- 
hill, a little north of Berwiek, with. great ri 
Sbkinsey, on both fides,; : but Edward pre- ne 
vailed:” Douglas, the Scortiſh- general, was: d 
„lain, and ſoen after: the whole army. put to pr 
the route. All the Scottiſſi nobles · of diſtine pe 
uin ͤ were either flain or taken. 5 Fr 
N e l dienfand of their men fell in the me 
ion. . This, important victory decided! WW wi 
. fate of Scotland 5 Baboly wich little WW in 
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trouble, made-hunſelf maſter of the country” 3; _ 
and Edward returned in triumph to England. 
having prewoutly: ſecured many of the prins: | 
cipal towns of Scotfand,, hi en 
to be: annexed: to the Engliſh monarchs. 
Theſe victories, however, were rather ſplendict 
than ſerviceable; the Scotch ſeemed about tis 
time, to concei ve an inſurmountable averſion 
to the Engliſſi government; * and no ſoonen 
were Kdward's forces withdrawn, than the- 
revolted againſt Baliol, and well nigh: cine : 
ed him the kingdom. Edward's appearance: 
à ſecond time ſer ved to bring them to fubſet 
tion; but they renewed” their animoffties 
upon his retiring. It was in vain; therefore, 
that he employed ali the arts of perfuationg, 
and all the terrors of war, to induce them to- 
ſubmiſſion; they perſt vered ĩn theit reluctance 
to obey ; and they were daily kept in hopes, 
by promiſes of ſuccuur ffom France. 

This kingdom; wich had for a long time: 

diſcontinued its animofitieʒ againſt England, 
began to be an object of Edward's: jealouſy 
and ambition A new ſcene” was opened in 
France, which operated for more than a en- 
tury, 1 to allithe miſe 
ries of War. France, at that: period, was - i 
neither the Extenſive, nor the powerful kings- Fo 
dom we: ſve,"it- at this day... Many great! 
provinces have — added N ſince 2 | 

period, particularly: Dauphiny, Provence, and 

| ———— — Rint” 

| more feebl*, by thoſe neighbouring — 

8 who wert ended ſubjects to the king, ut,, 

| in reality, tormidable rivals. At the tim W- ]Wꝓ 
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are ſpeaking ofy that kingdom was particularly 

' unfortunate; and the king ſhared in the 

general calamity. The three ſons of Philip 

the Falr, in full parliament, accuſed: thyse 
wives of adutery ; and, in conſequence of 
this. accuſation,” they were condemned and 
impriſoned for life. Lewis Hutin, the ſucceſ- 

for to the crown of France, cauſed his, wife | 

to be! ftrangled, and her lovers to be flead | 

alive. After his death, as he left only a ] 

daughter, his next brother, Philip the Tall, { 

aſſumed the crown, in prejudice of the daugh- ; 

ter; and vindicated his title by the Salic aw, c 

253K which laid it down, that no female ſhould t 

m occeed to, the crown. This law, however, 0 

1 was not univerſally acknowledged, nor ſuffi- Pp 

n 

fi 
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e e e by precedents, to procure 
ea ſubmiſſion- Nee. had hithefto.en- 
uired but fliglitly rance, whether a 

emale could — to Baie kingdom; and as 
laws are only made to regulate what may 
happen by what has happened already, there 
were no facts upon which to ground the opi- 
nions on either fide of the queſtion. There 
were, in reality, precedents to countenance 

both claims. We thus ſee that right changed 

with power; and juſtice was unknown, 07 
Aiſregarded. In the preſent. inſtance, the 
8 =" nger brother ofithe late king, Charles the 
| £ air, jealous of his elder - brother*s fortune, 
-  _ oppoted his pretenſions,! and aſſerted, that h 
Lat king's daughter was rightful bein td is 
1 crowu. The cauſe, 1 — 2 
bpetween the two brothers, was 
| before the parliament; and * Lc * 
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he ts Sake He in four of Philip tie Elders! 


Tr red ec the 8 Por a ſhort” 


in Kft only daughters to Rid 
as wh ey: Hed ings Wk Tarr thy Wen 4 
opporitht; ſeized ths? crown,” 45 
for ſome time; but he alſo d 45S 
wife pregnant; A Seas no appa 
rent heit, the regency Was: e by a by gps 
perſons! who laid their aims upon 
nen. Nate ths third üged his ee 
4⁸ one he SL mother Ifabelfa, "who Was. 
davght Hiliß the Fair, and fiſter "tot 
rde laſt kings of Prante, 15 ht ful hñeir to hs 
crown. Philip Valois, on the Ke "= 
put himſelf in actual en vern- 


ment, as being next heir by che ate fucceſ- 


fon, He was, therefbre, conftituted re 
of France; and the queen dowager beit 
ſome time after; brought to bedebF de 
he was Unahimoufly efected king. Hs 4 
crownell amidſt the - univerſal congratulations. | 
of his fubjects; receiveti the appellation "of 
N the Fortunate; and to this he adde 
Wale of juſtice and virtue. 
dee ird however reſolved to derek ”_ 
conqueft of France. He firſt eonſultec 
his Parliament on the propriety of the uhder- 
taking, obtained their apprôbation, 'receivet 
a proper ſapply * "of wook, which he intendeck 
to barter With the FI pgs ; ; and being at- 
tended with a body 
ſeveral” of His nobility, he ras: ous * 
Flanders. * r 
Philip, on the other has, made ld 


rous prepatetions to ide him; ant HA 
6 7 -R 
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ngliſh forces, and“ 
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lege the inyader to ſihgle combat 
equal terms, in ſome appointed plain 


Ward accepted the challenge; for: in cer x 
action he affected the hero e ſome 21 
Ft n es. the war was pr 
uſual manner. | 
The frft | great. e 4 Lg 
En a was in a- naval engagement 
of Flanders, in which ec French loft 
yo. hundred and thirty ſhi pa, and had thirty 
7 thapſand. of their: and two or their:a 
mirals*.ſlainz.. eameng Philip's: Gurtiers 
1 e to inform = of cecrens re Jjeſ- 
ve him.2-hint,. by Which coverell 
2h oſs he had. ſuſtained.  Fhis-: t on 


-  xtruce,.. which: neither fide ſeemed. willi ng. to 
break,, tall the:ambition, of Edward WAS once 
more excited by the invitation of the count; 
de Mountfort, 4 had poſſeſſed himſelf of 
the province of Brittany, SY, applied. to Ed. 
ward to ſecond his claims. Edward immedi- 
ately. ſaw! the advantages-arifing from ſuch * 
Propoſal. He, was happy. in. the promi 
aſfiſtance of Mountfort, an active and 2 

prince, opening to him an entrance int 
heart of France. Theſe flattering, profſpeRs, 

+ however,, were for a. while, dam a by the 

impriſonment of Mountfortʒ; whoſe. aims/be- 

3 ing diſcovered, he found himſelf beſieged in 

mie city. of Nantaz, and taken. But. Lane l 

Flanders, his wife, N. made up for. tlie loſs 

of her huſband. Wl This lady, who was one 

of the moſt extraordinary women of, her ggg 
eourageouily undertook to ſup port the falling 


tprfuncs. of. her. —_— Shs. aſſembled the 
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inhabitants of Nennes, where ſhe! then reſt»r 
ded; and carrying lier infant ſon in her am, 
deplored her misfortunes, and inſpired the 

citizens wich am affection ſor her | 
They inſtantly: eſpouſed her intereſts, and 
the other” 3 of Brittany -embraced: tha! 
ſame re ſolution; the king of England was: 
entreated to ſend her fuccours with all expedi 
rion to the town of Hennebone, in which 
place ſhie reſobved to ſuſtain the attacks of the: 
enemy. Charles de Blois, Philip's general, 
anxious to make himſelf maſter of ſo impor- 
t:a:fortrefs, eee 
'@ priſoner, fat down before the 
2 = Th * . = conducted the — with 
inde fariga hi indu The defence was no- 
e fallies-were made by the 
arriſon, in which tho counteſi herſelf W a 
ilb the-moth active. | Qbſerving: . | 
their whole. army had-quieted the 0 
in a general ſtorm, ſhe ſallied out by 1 | 
at the headof three hundred hotſe, ſep fire ta 
the enemies tents and put their ſuti· 
lers and ſervants to- 3 and: occaſioned 
ſuch an alarm, that the French defiſted froms 
the aſſault, in order to- cut off her communi- 
cation with the town. Thus intercepted ſhe» 
retired to Auray, here 3 fine 
r days ; chen 12 at "ang head — 
ndred horſe, bf, 
one ed hank, Wb wp return 
eck to her faithful citizens — rip aw | 
mere unfupported. valour c noprepel an 
active 2 fuperior enemy. e beflegers- 
had. at length made * breaches in e 
walls z 
* p 
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: 
walls; and it was apprehended that a general 
aſſault, which was hourly expected, would, 
be fatal. A capitulation was there fore pro- 
Mech and a conference was already begun, 

en the counteſs, who had mounted on 4 
high tower, and was looking towards = 
ſea with impatience, deſcried ſame ſhi 
a great diſtance. - She immediately e 
that ſuccoprs were arrived, and forbid any 


further capitulation. She was not diſappoint- 


ed ; the fleet ſhe diſeerned carried a body of 
Engliſh gentlemen, with fix thouſand archers, 
whom Edward had prepared for the relief of 
Hennebone, but who had been long detained: 
by contrary winds. They entered the harbour, 
under the conduct of Sir Walter Manny, 
one of the moſt valiant commanders of his 
time. This relief ſerved to keep up the de- 
clining ſpirits: of the Britons, until the time 


appointed by. the late truce with 1 Was 


exptted.: 1 219 gt 
* He l ſoon alle landed at Mar- 
bian, near Vannes, with an army of twelve 
thouſand men; and endeavoured to give luſtre: 
to his arms, by beſieging ſome of the moſt ca- 
pital of the enemies fortifications, The vigour 
of his operations led onto another truce, and 
this was ſoon after followed by a freſh infrac- 
tion. The truth is, neither ſide obſerved atruce 
longer than it coincided with their intereſts; 
ann dScnd art to wie” 4 
the blame of perfidy from themſelves. 
earl of Derliy was ſent by Edward to 4 
94% 41am of Guienne, with inſtructio 
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ſo to take every pofhble advantage. At Hf. 
his ſucteſſes were © and brillfant; but as 
ſoon as the 5 ing had time to reopen 
he met Wik @ ver unexpected re 
ſo that the Eugl 0 general was cb pe fel to 
ſtand upon the Wen One fortreſs after? 
another was furrendered to the French; and 
nothing appeared but a total extinction of the: 
power of: ot” pu upon the continent“ In 
n fituation, ard reſolved to bring relief 
in perſon to his diſtteſſed ſubjects and allies; 
and accokdingty embarked at Southampton, 
on board a fleet of near a thoufand fail; of 
all dimenſions. He carried with him, befides 
all the chief nobility of England, his elde, 
fon, the piinee of Wa 8 furname® 
the black price) a youthlof about fifteen 
years olli, and already remiarkabte* both for- 
underſtaflding and valour\- Nr art ares conſiſted 
of four! thouſand mem at arms; ten rn 
archers, ten thouſand Welſh infantr , and fi 
Hoang Infh; all which he land ſafety at 
nh à port in Normandy, which coun - 
ned to make the ſeat of the War. 
The intelligence of Edward's landing, und 
the devaſtation eauſed b Kis tf i, ee 
univerſal conſternation- 6ugh the F > 
court. The rich eity of Caen 2 taken and 
plundered: by the“ 255 gliſh, the villages and“ 
towns, even pere Pall ſhared the ſame fate; 
and the! French Had nd ther refourceibut-by: 
hae down their? e do ſput a ſtop to 
/ader's chreer e?“ ene mean time, 


Philips wag'nor; idle intmaking preparations to i 
2 . che enemy. e badiftationed! one of _ 
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| Min generale Sodemar de Faye, wich an ar 
n — 
"4s 1 Edward was to paſs; While he hunſelf 
wy * the: head of an hundred thouſand men, ad- 
= bed- to give the Engliſh battfs. Edward 
v7 ing in the midſt of his victories, unexpec- 
&dly expoſed” to the danger of being encloſed 
and ſtarving in an enemy's country,. publiſhed 
afeward-t6:any that ſhould! bring kim intelli- 
gence of a paſſag over the river Somme. 
This was diſcovered by a peafant; and Edward 
had zuſt time to get his army over the ant. 
when Phihp appeared 1 in his rear. | 
Ae bot aries had for ſome times been in 
acht of cach other, nothing was ſo eager 
expected on each fide as a bat <3 und akong 
the forces-wers extremely; diſproportioned, 
2 amounting: only to thirty thouſand, 
reach to ankondred and twenty thouſands 
3 rfl to put all, to this hazards 
choſe: his ground, with advantage, neat 
che village of Crecy 4. and there deremmingd 
to await the ſhock. 2 the enemy. He drow 
up has men on a gentle aſcent d- di idea 
them inte three Enes. The narf was em- 
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_ manded by the y prince of Wales, the ' 
1 | - - ſecondbyt * oh an Aptit- 
14 del; and the third,” Which was kept as A _— 
Wo 4 af neſerve, was headed by the king in perſd 
Aebi mall army was in danger of being fu 

1-4 | m—_—_— he 2 Ho — "pi on his 87 
1 1 and placed al hi ge in a wood behind 
60 i kim, Dabien be gay be by an- 3 
1 ment Having 2 the proper difpolt< 


Som, he and the: pris . of Wales t 
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the ſacrament with great devot ion; a all. 
his behaviour denoted che. calen intrepidity of 
a man reſolvad on conqueſt, or death. He 
rode from rank to *. „ with a ſerene counte- 
nance; bade his ſoldiers remember the | 
of their coguatry ; and by his uence ani- 
mated thewhole army to —— enthuſiaſ- 
tic expectation. It is ſaid that he firſt made 
uſe of artillery upon this oι,n. 
On the other ſide, Philip, confident. of his 
numbers was ſolicitous to bring the enemy to 
an engagement. He was adxiſed by ſome of 
his generals to defer it till the en day, * 
when his army would have recovered from 
their fatigue, But che impatience of his 
troops was too great to be reſtrained; they 
pre ed one upon che oth and no orders 
curb their impetuoſt ey were led on in 
three — — thoſe of the Engli ß. 
The firſt line, confiſting of: fifteen thouſand. t! 
Genoeſe croſs-bow-men, were commaaded by... > 2 
Anthony Doria. The ſecond was led. - 
by the count Alengon, brother to the king, 
andthe Ling bill was at the hand of the. 
1 18 > 
About three in the 1 the, 8 3 
battle of Cre began, the _— king ar- Jo 
dering the CGenoeſe a 5 mo. 
they were ſo fatigued with ear — 0 
they cried out for a little reſt before — 0 
ſhould ; be count Ale being 
informed of this, rode up and reyiled: them as | 
cowards, command ig to begin Pp =9*a | 
* Their pars, was encreaſed 
wer: ſhower, which fell that ioſtant he 
their 8 that the diſcharge 
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On che other hand, che Engl 

Kad kept 
; edi by 
10 thick, and with / ſuch good ain, that no- 
thing was to be ſeen among the Genbeſe but 


+ B 


of their confuſion, ani to lead on hit line to 


who appeared foremoſt in the! ſhock 3 and 


6 nour of this day hall be his let him ſhey 
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| archers, Who 
their bows in caſesg and were favour- 
'A ſudden gleam f ſun-ſhine, My at ra- 
her dazzled the enemy, let fly-their;arrows 


terror and diſmay. Ihe young prince of 
Vales had. preſence of mind to take advantage 


the charge. The French, cavalry: however, 
commanded by count Alengon, wheeling round 
ſuſtained. the combat, and began to hem the 
Engliſn round. The earls of Arundel and 
Northampton now came ini to aſſiſt the Prince, 


wherever he appeared, turning the fortune of 
the day. The thickeſtiof the battle: Was nov 
gathered round him, and the valour of a bo 
filled even veterans with; aſtoniſhment; but 
their ſurprize at his courage could not gin 
way to their fears for his fafety Being ap- 
prehenſive that ſome miſchance might happen 
to him in the end, any officer. was diſpatched 
to the king, deſiring that ſuccours might be 


ſient to the prince's relief. Edward, WB bad 


all this time with great tranquility, viewed the 
engagement from a windmill, demande i 
ſeeming geliber in, if his ſon; were esd; 
but being anſwered that he ſtill lived, And wa 
givin ning inne valour ; then 
Te :tell my generals, cried the! king, that he 
4 ſhall have no aſſiſtange from me; the ho- 


imſelf worthy the profeſſion: of arms, "and 


; EE DW A R D III. 
Q WU let him be indebted to his on merit alone 
ho &« for victory.“ This ſpeech, being reported 
to the prince and his attendantsg it inſpired 
a: them with new courage; they made à freſh 
** attack upon the French cavalry, and count 
 Alengon, their braveſt commander, was flait. 
but This was the beginning of theintotal over- 

: throw: the French being now without a com- 
ae pctent leader, were thrown" into confuſion ; 
0. the Welſh Infantry ruſhed into the midſt” of 
er, the conflict, and diſpatched thoſe with their 
long knives who had ſurvived the fury of the 
former onſet. It was in vain that the king of 
France himſelf, almoſt ſingly maintained the 
We, combat; he endeavoured to animiate his fol- 


at lowers, both by his voice and example, but 
za the victory: was deciſive g while he was yet 
55 endeavouring to face the enemy, John de 
J Hainault ſeized the reins: of his horſe, and, 
dur turning him round, carried him off the field 
zur of battle, In this engagement; thirty thou- 


ap- ſand of the French were killed upon the field 
* and among this number, -were hn king of | 
Bohemia, James king et Majorca, Ralph duke 
7 of Lorrain, nine count eighty bannerets, 


tlemen, and four thouſand men at arms. 


B. The whole French Se to flight; and 
= were put to the ſword , e purſuers without 
A mercy, till night. e king, on his return 


to the camp, flew into the arms of the prince 
continue às you have begun; you have 


the kingdom that will be Yo 
#7: « hoy, * 71 | * * 4 * ver . 
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twelve hundred knights, fifteen Rundred gen- 


of Wales "and exclaimed; << Myrvaliant fon; 
<< acquitted yourſelf nobly, and are worthy of 


. ot co | 
j 4 * S > - +4 
"6 32 1 
J Wo. ” IEF : » 4 
— * 
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B - extremity... The 
4 ho woe! mot han Ig | 
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Der e eee h 
bloody Fee liſh than chis. Weit 
ſtanding the gr ghiter of the enen ie 
K ta, 
and a few>of inferior rank. Ihe creſt of the 


King of Bohemia was three oſtrich 
with tis motto, Ich Dien; vchich fi in 
the German . 1 ferve. his Was 
etuate the 
ded 3 


eg for Edward as mode 


Tate in conqueſt, as prudent in his meaſures 


obtain it, reſolved to ſecure an eaty entrance 
into France for the future. With this/view 
ke laid ſiege to Calais, that was defended-by. 
John de Vienne, an — 
and ſupplied with every thing neceſſary 
defence. The king, knowing che Aieultß 
of taking the ton by force, reſolvedto redut 
it by famine. He choſe a ſecure ſtation for 
His camp; drew entre nchments round the city, 
and made proper proviſions for his -ſaldiers ts 
campaign. Theſe gpetati⸗ 
one, though flow, were at lengtk ſucceſsful 
It was in vain that the governor made a nöble 


d Hefence; chat he . all the uſele mau 
from che city, which Edward gencronfly 


Fer- 


miited to pais through this camp. It was at 


length taken, after a twelve 's „the 
defendants: having been reduced to the laſt 


inate reſiſtance, made by 
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Edward and be had often-declated, At de 


r revenge for the numbers of 
— the ſiege . It was 


diſiculty, therefore, bat he Was 
. * 


— = A 
WV, . 44 
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d accepi of their ſubmiſſiong an 
0 ſpare their lives, upon odnditiogs/ 
of the moſt conſiderable citizens ſhould be 
ſeat him, * of as he ſhouid think 
proper 3 but on theſe he was reſalved do enk 
his relontment, and he gave orders that t 
ſhould be led into his camp, bare · headed, 5 
bare · footed, with ropes about their mecks, in 
the manner of criminals juſt preparing for 
execution. When the news of , this was 
brought into the city, it ſpread new eoniſters 
nation atio 
be the men, 
victims do procure the ſafe 
ind by their deaths. appea 
ſemment, was a freſh — — . 
quiry. In cis tertible ſuſpenſeg one af dhe 
principal ababitants, whoſe hame was Euſtace 
de St. Pierre, walked forirard, and offered to 

u any tortufes that could His 
fellow citinens ſafoty. Five more ſoon fol- 
lowed luis noble cxamplc,; anti theſe inarching 
ont lies crimimale, laid the keys of their ity + 
at Edward's feet 3 but no fiibmiffions wee 
ufſiczent de appenſe his reſentment; and they 
would in all p have ſuffered death, 
had not the generodity -of their conduct affoc- 
ted the queen, who interetded in their behalf; = 
and with ſome diiiculty obtained their pardon. 
Edward having thus opened 


r „ „„er 
. < C —_ | 20 » * — o 


brane the reſt; 


* kk. 4 4 : EY we . 3 een Mm NA —_ wall 5 » - >  G- 9 . r bd PALL * 
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ol, I. time 


that R 05 8 


the inhabitants. Who ſhould 
at were thus to de offered up a» 


bimfolf a paſs 
Ver. by * at any 


could add — 5 "toi his In 


to bring their goods thither; and 
them. By theſe means, the city became 


the annals of hiſtory, which 


. 
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time _ his forces, and wichdtawethem 


with ſecurity; reſolved on e method that 
acquiſition, 
He ordered all the dare Beers. to lehve 


the town, and peopled it with his on fub⸗ 
Jects from England. He alſo. made it the 


E market for 2 leather, tin, and 
ad ; the principal E liſh!commodities, — 
which there was à confiderable demand 
the continent. All the Engliſh were 


merchants came to the ſame place —— 


jous, rich, and flouriſhing; and conti- 


nued for Nn. two centuries after in the 


ſeſſion of the ©) wn and brivg all the mill 
9 power of France. 

n this manner, the war between the Eag- 
liſn and French, was carried on with mutual 
ammoſityy | a war which at once thinned dhe 


inhabitants of the invaded country, while it 


drained that of che invaders. Bur a deſtrue- 
tion ſtill more terrible at this ume, deſolated 
the wretched-provinces of Europe. A peſti- 
lence, more dreadful than an — in 

Nad already al- 
moſt diſpeopled Afià and Africa, came to ſet» 
tle upon che Weſterns world with encteaſed 
malignity. It is ſaid to have taken its origin 
in the great kingdom of Cathay, where it roſe 
from te earth with the moſt horrid: and ful- 


pPhureous ſtench, deſtroyingall the inhabitants; 


and even TN”. 5 and minerals with 


its malign fourth part of the people 
wore cut Los am ad it W with 1 * 
10 


See 8 r 
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in London that in one | r's: ſpace, there 


were buried inthe Charter Ho o church- yard, > 


above fifty thouſand perſons nr 


Nor was England free from internal ware 


during this dreary period. While Edward 
was reaping victories upon the continent, the 
Scotch, ever willing to embrace a favourable 
opportunity, invaded the frontiers with a nu- 
merous army, headed by David Bruce, their 
king. This unexpected invaſion, at ſuch. a 
juncture, alarmed the Engliſh, but was not 
capable of intimidating. them. Lionel, Ed- 

ward's ſon; who was left guardian of England, 


was too young to take upon him the command 


of an army; but the victories on the conti- 
nent, ſeemed to inſpire even women with 
valour: Philippa, Edward's queen, took upon 
her the conduct of the field, and prepared 
to repulſe 1 perſon. * According - 
ly, having made 


E. DWA R D ME: 30; 


td Percy general under 
her, ſhe met the Scots at a place called Nevill's 


Croſs near Purham, and offered them battle, 


The Scotch Fing was no leſs impatient to en- 


77 ; he imagined that he might obtain an eaſy 
Vi 


ory againſt undiſciplined troops, headed. by ? 


a woman. But he was miſerably deceived. , 
His army was routed and driven from the 
field. Fifteen, thouſand; of his men were cut 
to pieces; and he himſelf, with many of his 
nobles and knights, were taken priſoners, and 
carried in triumph to London 
This victory diffuſed joy thro! the nation; 
and they ſoon had, new, reaſons for exultation. 
Philip, -who, was ſurnamed the, Fortunate, 


upon coming to me, crown of France, ended 
| a 2 7s, 25:54 F ur v 


his 


ee, 
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throne. 
on coming 
the head of an exhauſted N and à divi- 
| 3 fuactious nobility. 2 
t pretty much reſemb ngland under 
the dige of king John. They had barons. 


military ſubordination. | 


% 9 
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« his life under: the accumulation-of every milf. 


[Fokn his ſon ſucceeded him on the 
his weak, yet virtuous-pri 
to the crown, foond himſelf 


fortune. 


— over their own hereditary poſſeſſlons; 
and they Lee their — gn a charter 
much reſe Magna Chana, which 
_ former by his name-fake of 
— winlike refourſes, therefore, 

RN as England, were at this time 
very unequal, John was at the head of a no- 
1 that acknowledged no ſubordination 
- each: other; they led their dependent 

ves te battle, and obeyed their ſuperiors 
only as it ſuited their inclination... Their 
king might more juſtly- be ſaid to command 
a number of — armies under diſtincꝭ load- 
e, than one vaſt machine, operating with 
uniformity. The French barons poi . 
own ſoldiers, punrthed their tran Y 
ant rewarded their fidelity. But forces 
of England were under a very diffcrenteſtah- 
bfkment;; the main body of the EnglHh ar- 
my was compoſed of ſoldiers. 1 
levied thronghout the nation, paid 


king, and ez him alone as the 255 


of preferment or diſgraee, Inſtead of per- 
ſonal attendance, the nobility contributed 


ſupplies in money; and there was only: fuck 


a number of nobles in the army as might keep 
the fpirit of honour alive without injuring 


* 


— 


* 
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It was in this ſtate of things, that a, ſhort 
truce which had been concluded between Ed- 
ward. and Philip was diſſolved by the death 
of the latter”. and Edward well” pleated with 
the factions in France, reſolved to ſeize the 
opportunity. Accordingly the Black Prince 
was ſent into France with his army; and land- 
ing in Gaſcony, carried his deyaſtations into 
the heart of the country. On the other hand, 
Edward himſelf made an ,irruption on the fide 
of Calais, at the head of a numerous army. 

In the mean time John, who was unprepared 
to oppoſe them, continued a quiet ſpectator; 
nor way it till the enſuing, ſummer's cam- 
paign, that he reſolved to attack the Black 
Prince, whoſe army was by this time reduced 

to about- twelye . thouſand men. With ſuch 
trifling forces had this young warriorventured 
to penetrate into the heart of France, with a 
. of joining his forces to thoſe of the 5 
duke of Lancaſter. But he ſoon found that 
his ſcheme. was impracticable; , the country 
before kim was too well guarded. to prevent 
his advaneing; and all the bridges behind 
were broken down, which effectually barred 
a retreat. In this embarraſſing ſituation, his 
perplexity Was increaſed, by being informed, 
that the king of France was actually march 
ing at the head of, ſixty thouſand men to 
intercept him. He at firſt thought of retreat - 
ing; but ſoon finding it impoſſible, he deter - 
mined calmly to await the approach of the 9 
enemy; and notwithſtanding. the diſparity of 
forces, to commit all to the hazard of a battle. 


* 
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French nohility, and fuck their 2 


It was near Poiftiers, that both armiescame 
in fight of each ather. The French Fine 
iin :: 

but ſuch was the impatient valour of the 
| ot. 
fucceſs, that he could not repreſs their ar i 
to engage. In che mean time, while both ar- 
mies were drawn aut, and expecting the fignal 


to n, they were ftopped by the appear» 
Mer ff che ala oer whit. . 
tempted: to be à mediator between them. 
But John, fure of victory, would Hſten to ng. 
other terms than the reſtitution of Calais; 
with which the Black Prince refuſing to com- 
ply, the onfer was deferred tilt the next 
morning. nA | 3 
It was during this interval, that the young 
ince fhewed himfelf worthy of conqueſt; 
frengthened his poſt by new intrench» 
ments; he placed three. hundred men in am- 
buſh with as many archers, who were com- 
manded to attack the enemy in-flank, during 


the heat of the engagement. The morning be- 


inning to appear, he ranged his army ig 
1 the Fare by! the 
earl of Warwick ; the rear by the earls of 
Saliſbury and Suffolk; and the main body by 
himſelf. In like manner, the king of France 
arranged his forces in three diviſions; the 
firſt commanded by the Duke of Orleans; 
the ſecond by the Dauphin, attended by his 
younger brothers; while he himſelf led up 


the main body, ſeconded by his youngeRa 

favourite ſon, then abont fourteen years of 

age. As the Engliſh were to be _— 
* — 4 only 


ly by marching 2 
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narrow lane, tl 
m their archers, 


F rl ſuffered 
who Were 


hedges. wow the, INS, better 3 


upon e nger,. ber 
by the Bak Prince Udet, Acht de of 4 
ofen body of troops, who made a_ furious 
onſet upon. their forces, all in diſorder. 
3 dreadfuFoverthrow enfued; oſe WHO were 
s yet in the lane recoiled: upon their own 
e while the troops, WhO had! 
deen placed 3 in. ambufhꝭ, took that opportunity 
to encreaſe the confuſion, and confirm the 
victory. The 
leans, were among the firſt that fled. The 
king of France himſelf made the utmoſt efforts: 


on "he fide, behind the 


dauphin, and the-duke- of Or- 


* 
& * 
— 
14 * 
Uo 
» . 
„ 


to retrieve by his: valour, wat his raſhneſs; - 


had forfeited ; but his angle courage was una 


ble to ſtop chat conſternation, which: had now 


become general through his army and his. 
3 n flying, he found himſelf totally 
ge to the. enemy's fury. He ſaw: his. 
nobles falling round him, valiantiy fighting 
in his defence, and his youngeſt fon. wound 
by his ſide. IS h, ſpent with. fatigue, 
and defpairing ccefs, he Ened'out, he: 


was. ready. to «For himſelf to his couftn;, 
the prince of Wales. The honour of taking: 


him, however, was reſerved for a much more: | 
ignoble hand ; Dennis de Morbec, a knight: 


of Arras. 
This. fucceſt was, in * greatifieaſitte,)ow. 
ing to the valour and conduct ef the black 


prince; but his moderation in r Au | 


nobler "triumph than had ever graced any 


mer conqueror. He came forth: to mett the 
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captive- monarch with an air of pitying m 
deſty ; he remonſtrated with NIN the Na | 
Rumble manner, when he began to complain 
of his misfortunes, that he ſtill had the com- 
fort left of reflefting, that, though unſucceſs- 
of ful, he had done all that deſerved to enſure 
of conqueſt. He promiſed, that a deference to 
11 his di nity ſhould never 8 to ſofte 
12 his captivity, z. and at table he actually refufed 
i x0 fit down, but ſtood among the number of 
his priſoner's” attendants, deelaring, that. it 
did not become him, as a ſubje&, to fit down 
| in the preſence of a king. e 
11 In April following, the prince conducted 
4 his; royal priſoner through. London, attended 
1 by an infinite concourſe of people. His modęſ- 
1 ty upon this occaſion was not leſs than before; 
8 - the king of France was clad. in royal apparel, 


| 

{ 

: and mounted on a white ſteed, ' diſtinguiſhed Wl | 
by its fize-and beauty; while the prince him- 

ſelf rode by kis ſide upon a mean little horſe, WM 

and in ver plain attire, 4 | 
Two kings. priſoners in the ſame court, and 
at the ſame time, were conſidered as glorious WM | 
8 but all at England gained 
by them was glory. Whatever was won] 
France, wich all the dangers of war, and the i « 
expence of preparation, was ſucceſſtvely, and 5 
in a manner ſilently, loſt. It may be cafily ty 
po ſed, that the treatics which were made 1 


we captive kings, were highly adyantage- | 
odðus to the conquerors ;; but theſe treaties Were f 
_ no. longer obſerved, than while the, Engliſh 
4 had it in their power to enforce obedience. 
AIX is true, that John held to his engagments | 
35 © 8 SPS. | t 209 198 


ways 
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he loſt his authority 
ſtates of France, — the treaties he had 


— to. ſign ; and prepared, in good 
earneſt, to the meditated inva ions af. 


the conqueror. # 28 the conſiderable towns 
were into a poſture of defence ; and every 
thing valuable in the kingdom was ſecured in 
fortified places. It was in vain therefore, 
that Edward tried to allure the dauphin to 
hazard a battle, by ſeading him a defiance 3 
it was impoſſible to make that cautious prince 
change the of his operations; it was in 
vain that Edward altedged the obligation of 


the treaties whicks had been ſigned at London. 


He, at length, therefore, thought fit to; liſten 
to equitable terms of peace, Which was at laſt 
concluded, upon condition that king Johns 
ſhould be reſtored 0 liberty, TY, paying a. ran 
ſom of about a million and of ous: 
money. It was ſtipylated, that Edward 
ſhould for ever renounee all claim to the king 
dom of France; and ſhould only remain 


poſſeſſed of the' tortitories of Pvictou, Xainet - 
rhe Limouſin; 3 
Quercy, Rouvergne, Angoumers, and other = 


tonge, PAgenois, Perigord, 


diftrias in that quarter, 8 ther with Calais, 
Guiſnes, Montreuil, and county of Pon-" 


other htiens were made in favour of the 


fone to Eagan, 4s . def for the execution 
of theſe conditions. Jl 


1 Upon Leerer os bia Sminben 
e in able to ratify thoſe 


terms 
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thieu, on the other fide of France, Some | | 
allies of England, and forty hoſtages worn FE 
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terms of peace that had bern juſt 

He was without finances, at the head 1 an 


exhauſted ſtate his ſoldiers without diſcꝭ 
and his peaſants without ſubordination! — 


had riſen in great numbers; one of the 


>” chiefs of their banditti aſſumed the title of 
the Friend of God, and the terror of Man., 
Al citizen of Sens, named John Gouge, alſo 
got himſelf, by means of his robberiesg to be 
See eder things and: he ſoon cauſeil as 
BOY 3 SITE, by his devaſtations, as the 
rea ht on by his misfortunes. 

| Such was the —— of. that Wretched kingdom, 
upon the return of its captive monarch; and 

| oy Py AO: + that he immedi- 
ately pre red for a cruſade into the Hoι 
Land. Had his exhauſted ſubjects been abſe 

to echip him for his chimerical project, it ig 


i . 8 7 Probable he would have gone — 
1 . . : 79 


it; but their miſeries — ſuch, that they 
were even too poor to pay his ranſom; This 
was a breach of trraty chat John r not 
ſubmit to; and he was n to expreſi him 
ſelf in a yery.noble 1 the oc. 
Though, ſays he, g god faith wth: ſhould be ba- 


| + A niſhed from the reſt of the carth, yet the) 


| 3 ought ſtill to retain her habitation in the 
L breaſt, of kings,” In conſequenee of //this) 
declaration, he actually returned to England: 


ſimce he oui not be honourably free, He 


2 5 Was lodged in the Savoy, the palace where he 
had reſided during his captivity; and ſpor-after, 


| heiloſed-an;unfortunate; reign, by his death, 
which happened in the 1 FOg of his 


2 MM fy Charles 
. 1 wh MA; 


his father on thelthrone of France; and thie 
monarch by che foroe of policy, even though 
ſuffering e ag his country 
to tranq — power. He quelled and 


diſſipated A C of of — who had long been 
a terror to the peaceable inhabitants. He 
led his forces into the kingdom of Caſtiis 
againſ Peter ſurnamed the Cruel, whom his 
ſubjects had dethroned; and who, by means 


- an alliance with the Engliſn, endeavoured 
to get himſelf reinſtated upon the throne. In 
conſequence of theſe alliances, the Engliſh 


and French again came to an engagement 3 


their armies on the one ſide commanded by 


the black prince; on the other, by Henry of 


Tranſtamarre, and Bertrand du Gueſelin, one 


of the moſt conſummate Generals, and-acgome- 


pliſhed characters of the * However, 
the prince prevailed ; the French loſt above 
twenty thouſand men, while very fouy N 
the ſide of the Engliſf nn. 


Neverthelefs, theſe viſteries were attended ; 
with very ſew effects. The Engliſh eu 2 


their frequent fupplies had been quite exha 


ted, and were unable to continue an army in 


the field. Charles on the other hand, cauti- 
ouſly forbore coming to any deciſive engage - 


ment; but was contented to let his enemies : 
in attempts to plunder a 


waſte their ſtrength: 

fortified country. © When they were retired, 
he then was ſure to ſally forth, and poſſeſa 
himſelf:of fuck they were not ſtrong 


places as | 
enough to defend He: firſt fell upon Pon» 


GIN e opened heir 
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Charles, ſuruamed the Wiſe, ſucceeded 


_ | Evuntty was in alittle time roduerd to ſub- 
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to him; thoſe of St. Valdis, Rue; And 
rotoy, imitated the e and the whole 


miſſion. The ſouthern indes were invad- 
ed by his yenetals with equal fucecſe g while 
the black prince, deſtitute of ſupplies for 
England, and waſted by a ive difor- 
als; was obliged to return to his native cbun- 
Try; leaving che affarrs of the foutir of France 
an a deſperate” condition. 
In chis exigence, tlie rtiemment of the king 
of England was excited to the ritmoit pitch 
and he ſermed refolved: to take ven» 
geance om his enemies of the contient. But 
all his defigns were marked with i ſucceſs. 
The carl of Pembroke and his whole army, 
were mtercepted ' at ſta, and taken prifoners 


A king of Oaſtile. Sir Robert 
| one of his generals oti the continent, 


at the head of thirty thonſand men, was de+ 
fFeated by Bertrand du Gueſthn ; While the 
duke of Lancaſter, at the head of twenty-five 
thoufand ren, had the mortification of feeing 
his troops diminiſhed one half by ſly ing par- 
ties, without ever coming to à battle. Such 
was the picturr that pruſtntod itſelf to this 
victorious monarch i the decline bf liſe j arid 
this might well ſerve as a leffon to the prince 
of the age, that more permanent advantages 
are obtained by wiſdom than by valeur. 
Added: to his other uneaſineſfes, ho had the 
mortification to ſec his authority deſpiſed at 
home. It was in vain that he fought refuge, 
in His age, from the complaints of his ſub- 
5 2 in the arms of a favourite 3 
who 
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whoſe name was Alice Pierce; this only ſerv- 
ed to exaſperate his e:the- more againſt 
him. But what of all other things ſerved to 
gloom the latter part of this ſplendid reign, 
was the approaching death of the black prince, 
whoſe conſtitution ſhewed but too manifeſtly 
the ſymptoms of a ſpeedy diſſolution. * This 
valiant and accompliſhed prince died: in the 
forty -fixth year of his age, leaving behind 
him a character without -g fingle blemiſh; 
and a degree of ſorrow among the people, 
that time could ſcarcely alleviate. -His affa- 
bility, clemency, and liberal diſpofition, have 
been celebrated by different hiſtorians. Tho“ 
born in an age, in which military virtues alone 
were held in eſteem, he cultivated the arts of 
peace; and ſeemed ever more happy in deſerv- 
ing praiſe, than in obtaining it. 
Nt. an 17 IT FR n. 
The king was moſt ſenſibly affected with the 
loſs of his fon; and tried every art to remove 
his uneaſineſs; he had baniſhed his concubine 
ſome time before from his preſence, but took 
her again, in hopes of finding ſome conſolation 
in her company. He removed himſelf entire 
ly from che duties of the ſtate, and left his 
kingdom to be plundered by a ſet of rapacious 
miniſters, He did not ſurvive him long, but 
died about. a year after the prince, ar; Bene, | 
now Richmond, deſerted by all his courtiers, 
even by thoſe who had grown rich by his boun- 
ty. He expired in the fixty-fafth year of his 
age, and the fifty · firſt of his reign ; a prince 
Vol.. f 7˙̃ 8 
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of ſo majeſtic an aſpect, that his very-looks 


+ land, during theſe fhining triumphs on the 


cConqueſts, ſomething is frequently gained in 
civil life from the people ſubdued; and as 


I pitch; and many: of the ſucceſſes of England 
| the king endeavoured to diffuſe. 

garter was inſtituted; the number | received 

ſons, beſide the king. A ftory prevails, that 


the counteſs of Saliſbury, at a ball, happens 
ing to drop her garter, the king —— 
N | | 4.0 


« g * % 
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more admired than loved by his fubjeafts;; and 
more an object of | their applauſe, thay their 
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Edward was very tall, well ſhaped, and 


commanded veneration. He was affable: and 
obliging to the good; but inexorable to the 
bad. He was a friend to the poor, the father- 
leſs, the widow; indeed to all that were 
afflicted. His greateſt fault was ambition, 
which occaſioned the chief blemiſth of his 
reign, his conduct toward the king of. Scot- 
land. * = . bs '; 14 243. 468 
*The reign of Edward was rather brilh- 
ant, than ſerviceable tochis ſubjects. If Eng- 


continent, gained any real advantage, it was 
only that of having a ſpirit of elegance diffuſ- 
ed among the higher ranks of the people. In 


France was at that time more civilized than 
England, the imitative. iſlanders, adopted the 
arts of the people they overcame. This was 
the time when chivalry Was at its higheſt 


were owing to that romantic ſpirit, Which 


It was in this reign that the orden af -tho 


into which was to confiſt of twenty-four per- 
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"EDWARD m. „ 
2nd preſented, it to her with theſe: worde 
« Honi , ſoit qui mal y penſe; Evil to him,, 
that evil thinks.“ This aceident it is faid © 
ave riſe to the order and the motto, it being 
— ſpirit of the times, to mix jove and war 
together, and for knights to plume themſelves 
upon the ſlighteſt tokens that their miſtreſſes 


Edward left many children by his queen 
Philippa of Hainault; his eldeſt ſon, the black 
prince, died before him, but left a ſon named _ 
Richard, who ſucceeded to the throne ; Ed 
ward's ſecond ſon was Lionel, duke of Cla- 
rence ; the third was called John of Ghent, - 
from the place of his birth, and was after 
wards created duke of Lancaſter, The fourth 
ſon was Edmund, earl of Cambridge, ank 
afterwards duke of York; the fifth ſon was | 
Thomas, duke of Glouceſter, the moſt enter- 
prizing of all his family.  *' * 


| 

| 
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ere pleaſed to beſtow. 
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About this time, John Wieliff, warden of 

anterbury College in Oxford, began to pro- 
pagate his doctrines. He denied the doctrine 
ff the real preſence, the ſupremacy of the 
church of Rome, and the merit of monaſtic 
ows, He maintained that the ſcriptures 
ere the ſole rule of faith; that the church 
as dependant on the ſtate; and that the nu- 
:rous ceremonies of the church were hurt- 
ul to true piety. The: clergy did not fail te 
ppoſe him - with fury; but as bis doctrines 
vere pleaſing to the higher orders of the larry, 
e found protection from heir indignation. 
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Jeng Ne Ghent was his particular friend and 

avourer; and when ſummoned to appear be- 

fore the biſhop of London, that nobleman 

ended him into the court; and defended 

him both from the reſentment of the clergy, 

and the rage of the populace. However, in 

roceſs of time, he had the ſatisfaction to 

ee the people, who were at firſt ſtrongly pre- 

Inudiced againſt him, entirely declaring” in his 

favour; and although he was often cited to 

appear before the'prelates, yet from the efti- 

. mation he was held in among the laity, he 

1 was always diſmiſſed without injury. He 

died in a good old age, of a palſy, in the year 

2 1285, at his rectory of Lutterworth, in the 
comty 'of- Leiceſter.” © > oo 2252S 
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3 ICHARD II. came to the throne 
= N of his grandfather, when not eleven 
1 years of age, and found the people diſcon- 
. tented and poor, the nobles proud and rebel 
> "op lious. A ſpirit of profuſion had entered ante 
| che kingdom with the ſpirit of gu 
+844 7 
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neithe 


and a new tax 


which, while it produced indolence and rapa- 
city among the higher orders, produced want 
and diſobedience among the poor. 

As the king was a minor, the government 
was veſted in the hands of his three uncles 


the dukes of Lancaſter, Vork, and Glouceſ- 


ter; the difference of whoſe diſpoſitions, ſer- 
ved to check the defects of each other. Lan- 


caſter, though experienced during the late 


reign in government, was neither 


nor 
enterprizing; Vork was indolent and weak; 
Glouceſter, popular, and ambitious. Under 
the influence of thoſe, the ſyſtem of govern- 
ment was kept together for ſome years; the 


authority eſtabliſhed during the former reign, * 


ſtill continuing to operate in this. 
But as the late king had | 
involved in expenſive wars; and as theſe de- 
manded large and . tes, the mur- 
murs of the people increaſed. Nor were 
they leſſened by the manner of carrying on 
theſe expeditions 3 which, in | | 
languid, and unſucceſsful. he duke of 
Lancaſter laid claim to the crown of Caſtile, 
and made a. fruitteſs expedition; the war 
with France produced no enterprize of luſtre, 
7 that with Scotland. The expences, 
exhauſted the treaſury 3 
three groats, on every per- 
fon above fifteen, was granted by parliament 
as a ſupply... The. indignation, of the people 
was high before: and a tax ſo, unequitable, in 


however, entirel 


which the rich paid no more than the poor, 


— the reſentment of the latter into a 
ame. | p 
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by a refidence in towns, 
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and by other means 
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left the kingdom 


eneral were 


Notwithſtanding the numbers who by war, 
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_ 
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ers, who inculcated the natura 
mankind ;; and conſequently, the right that: 


fifteen, | One of the brutal colleQors inſiſte 


had become fret, 9 — were ſtill:· multi. 
Cudes in the country,” who were on — 2 
the lords from they held. 
ſeen the Ivey fans of erty, from its et 
upon thoſe of equal rank who had gone tb 
live in towns; and they panted for a partici- 
pation of thoſe advantages. Several of theſe 
had become opulent — 2 to purchaſe their 
freedom ; but by an unjuſt act of parliament 
in this reign, theſe purchaſes were declared of 
no validity. This act the peaſants conſidered 
as an infraction of the laws of humanity, and 
ſuch it certainly was. But it had long been 
the manner of reaſoning, to have no re By ok 
too 


for the rights of thoſe who were ſuppo 


low for juſtice. The ſeeds of 2 were 
Till mofecultivated by ſeveral 1 preach- 
equality of 


all had to an equal participation on e goods 
of nature. 
+ The minds of the benin being thus 
* ſor inſurrection, the manner of col- 
Jectiog chis unjuſt poll-tax, ſoon furniſhed 
"them with. a pretext. It began in Effex, 
where a report was induſtrioufly ſpread, that 


- *the peaſants were to be deftroyed, their hou- 


ſes burned, and their farms p undered. The 
men of Effex were ſoon joined by Walter 
Helier, "a Tyler of Deptford, better known 


by the name of Wat Tyler. The tax-gather- 


ers coming to this man's houſe, while he was 
at work, demanded payment for his daughter, 
Which he refuſed, alledging that ſne was under 


* 
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dn her being a full grow 


1 n woman; 8 at» 
tempt guy . a very indecent: of his 
aſſertion. T5 — 4 the father to ſuch 
a degree, that he ſtruck him dead with a blow 
of his hammer. The ſtanders by applauded 
his ſpirit; and, one and all, reſolved to de- 
fend him. He was. confadered as a champion 
in the cauſe, and appointed the leader and 
ſpokeſman of the people. The whole neigh - 
bourhood roſe in arms; they burnt and plun- 
dered here ver they came, and revenged 


their formet maſters, all thoſe inſults which 


they had long ſuſtained. As the diſcontent 
was general, the inſurgents increaſed as they 
approached the capital. The flame 3 

pagated itſelf into Kent, Surry, Suſſe x, Hert- 
fordſhire, Suffolk, Norfolk, Cambridge and 

Lincoln. They were found to amount to 
above an hundred thouſand men, by the time 
they were arrived at Blackheath; from 
whence they ſent a meſſage to the king, deſi- 
ring a conference with him. Richard n6t 
immediately anfwering, they entered the city, 
burning and plundering the houſes of ſuch as 
were obnoxious to them. They broke into 
the Savoy palace, belonging to the duke of 
Lancaſter, and put ſeveral of his attendants 
to death. Their animoſity was particularly 
levelled againſt the Lawyers, and they went 
on without control, till the king went out to 
a body of them on Mile-End Green, and de- 
fired to know their demands. To this they 
made a very humble remonſtrance, requiring 
a general pardon, the abolition of very, 
freedom of commerce in market - towns, ant _ 
Von He” O 4 a fixed 
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a fixed rent inſtead of thoſe ſervices required 
by the tenure of villenage. As theſe efts 
were reaſonable, the king ſoon c ied ; 
and ' charters were made out, ratifying che 
grant. In the mean time, another body of 
theſe inſurgents had broke into the Tower, 
and murdered the chancellor, the primate, 
and the treaſurer, with fome other officers of 
diſtinction. At the head of a third body was 
Wat Tyler, who led his men into Smith- 
field, where he was met by the king, who 
. invited him to a conference. Tyler ordering 
his companions to retire, till he ſhould give 
them a ſignal, boldly ventured to meet the 
king in the midſt of his retinue. He required 
that all ſlaves ſhould be ſet free; that all com · 
monages ſhould be opeh to the poor as well 
as the rich, and that a general pardon ſhould 
be paſſed for the late outrages. Whilſt he 
made theſe demands, he now and then lifted 
up his tword in a menacing manner; Which 
ſo raiſed the indignation of William Wal- 
worth, then mayor of London, attending on 
the king, that, without conſidering the danger 
to Which he expoſed his majeſty, he ſtunned 
Tyler with a blow of his mace; and dne of 
the king's knights riding up, diſpatched him 
with his ſword. The people, ſeeing their 
leader fall, prepared to take revenge; and 
their bows were now bent for execution; 
Richard, though not yet quite fixteen years 
of age, rode up, and with ad mirable preſence 
of mind, cried out, What, my people, 
5, will: you kill your king *, e not concerned 
for the loſs of your leader; Imyſelf w 
Res © 0 | now 
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« now be your general ; follow me into the 
« field, and you ſhall have whatever vou 
« defire.” The awed multitude immediately 723 
deſiſted; they followed the king, as If me- 
chanically,' into Iſlington fields, and there 
he granted them the ſame charter that he had 
before 5 to their companionss. 
Theſe grants, gained the king great popu- 
larity; and it was his defire to have them 
continued. But the nobles had long taſted 
the ſweets of power, and were unwilling to 
admit apy other to a participation. The Par- 
liamenht ſoon revoked theſe charters; the 
people were reduced to the ſame Naviſh con- 


dition as before, and ſevexaTl of the Tingr]ead- 


ers were puniſhed with capital ſeverity... Tt 
is obſervable, the infurreCtions of, the arons . 
azainft their kings, are lightly blamed by 


our "Hiſtorians : but the tumults of the eo MY 


ple againſt the barons, are marked "wit Lal 
the virulence of reproach. _ 
The cruelty which was exeralſey* 8850 151. 


occaſion, created no {mall enmity” againſt Te 


king, He had firſt, granted them a charter, 
which implied the juſtice of their 9 - 
and now he was prevailed upon to ? evoke Ie, 


He ſoon Hkewiſe diſcovered too great, an t- : 
tachment *to his favourites. Robert NES | 


earl of Oxford, a young man, whole-p 

was faultleſs, but who was no other 4 725 
markable,” had acquired an entire aſcetidane 
over him. This nobleman was firſt e cre 8 


marquis of Dublin, and then duke ok, Ire- | 
land, 17 the entire 8 1 = 
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life, of that iſland. © He gave him his own 
couſin in marriage; and afterward. permitted 
him to repudiate her . for another lady. He 
ſoon poſſeſſed all the power, while the king 
had only the ſhadow of royalty. 
7 Thoſe noblemen, who thought they had 
themſelves” better pretenſions to favour, in- 
ſtantly took the alarm, and combined againſt 
him. 1 At the head of this aſſociation wete 
Moubray earl of Nottingham, Fitz. Alan 
ear] of Arundel, Percy earl of Northum- 
berland, Montacute earl of Saliſbury, and 
Beauchamp earl of Warwick. Theſe uniting 
| reſolved on the deſtruction of the favourite; 
and they began by marking out Michael de 
la Pole, who was then chancellor, and Ox- 
ford's chief friend, as the firſt object of their 
vengeance. He was accordingly impeached 
in parliament; and although nothing mate» 
rial was proved againſt him, ſuch was the 
intereſt of the conſpiring barons that he Was 
condemned, and deprived of his office. 


© "They ſoon after ventured to attack the 
king in perſon. Under a pretence that be 
was as yet unable to govern, although he was 
at that time twenty-one, they appointed a 
commiſſion of fourteen perſons, to whom. the 
ſovereign power was to be transferred for a 

year, This was, in fact, depriving the kin 

of all power, and oppreting the kingdom wi 
a confirmed ariſtocracy. It was not without a 
ſtruggle that the king ſaw himſelf thus totally 
diveſted of authority; he endeavoured firſt to 
gain over the parliament * his 2 
3 8 6 is 
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This meaſure failing, he applied to the judg- 
es; who declared that the commiſſion Ur 
had deprived him of his authority, was un- 
lawful ; and that thoſe. who procured or ad - 
viſed it, were puniſhable with death. This 
ſentence was quickly oppoſed by declarations 
fcom the lords; the duke of Glouceſter ſaw 
his danger if the king ſhould prevail; and 
alſlembling his party, appeared in arms at 
Haringay Park, near Highgate. Theſe 
inſurgents, ſenſible of their -owtr-power, were 
now reſolved to make uſe of the occaſion ; 
and began by demanding of the king the 
names of thoſe who had adviſed him to his 
late raſh, meaſures. | A few days after, they 
appeared armed in his preſence, and accu 

by name, the archbiſhop of Vork, the duke 
of Ireland, the carb of Suffolk, and Sir Ro- 
bert Treſflian, one of: the judges who had de- 
clared in his favour, together with Sir Nicho- 
las Bembet, as enemies to the ſtate. It was 


now too late for the oppoſite party to attempt 
any vindication of their conduct but by arms. 


The duke of, Ireland fled into Cheſhire, whete 
he attempted to raiſe a bod of forces but 
was quickly obliged. to fly into Flanders. 
8 Sodtvafter,: the king was obliged to ſummon 
a parliament z an accuſation! was drawn up 
againſt five of his counfellors;; of theſe only 
Sir Nicholas Bember was preſent; and he 
was quickly found guilty, condemned, and 
executed, together with Sir Robert Trefilian, 
ho been diſcovered: and taken during 
the inter al. Lord Beauchamp of Halt, Was 
thortly after condemned and executed; and 
nne 27 11 EAD 1; wn dir 
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Sir Simon Burley, who had been appointed 


the king's governor; ſhared the ſame fate 
This parliament uſually bore the name of 


| the mercileſs parliament. 


It might be ſuppoſed, that after ſueh u to 


ral ſubverſion of the royal power, there would 
be no more ſtruggles, during this reign be- 


tween the prince and his nominal ſubjects. 
* But in an extraordm council of the 
nobility, aſſembled after Eaſter, the next 

9 to the aſtoniſhment. of all pres 


x oo, deſired to know his age; and being told 


that he was turned of two and twenty, he 


alledged, that it was time then for him to 


govern without help; and that there was no 
reaſon that he ſhould be deprived of thoſe 


rights, Which the meaneſt of his. ſubjects en- 
joyed. The lords anſwering, in, ſome con⁰r 
Fuſion, that he had certainly an indiſputable 
right to take upon himſelf the government of 
the kingdom: Ves, replied he, I have long 
s been under the government of tutors ; 3” but 
& will now manage my own affairs.“ He 


then ordered Thomas Arundel, whom tlie 


commiſſioners had lately pointed chancel- 
Jory to give up the ſeal, which he next day 


delivered to William of Wickham, biſhop of 
Wincheſter. He next removed the duke of 
Glouceſter, the earl of Warwiek, and other 


lords of the oppoſition, from che council. 
The biſhop of Hereford loſt his office of trea- 
ſurer; the earl of Arundel was deprived of 
che poſt of high-admiral; all the great oft» 
cers.of the houſehold; -: ud well as 12 dges, 
were changed; and all the offices felrahe 
influence of this ExtraSrdinary revolution. 
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The kin deing thus left at liberty to 


conduct the buſineſs of government at dif- Fx Po 


cretion, began by ſhewing many marks of 
moderation towards thoſe who-hatendeavour- 
ed to depreſs his power; he ſeemed to be en- 
tirely reconciledꝭ to his uncles; and he re- 
mitted ſome ſubfidies which had been grant- 
ed him. Early in the year he ſummoned a 
parliament who unanimouſly declared, that 
the prerogative of the king and his crow 
ſhould be maintained, and Whatever h had 
been done” againſt them redrefſed, ſo that he 
ſhould be as free as any of his progenitors. 
And before it broke up, the lords and com- 
mons preſented their humble thanks to the 
king for . ger government, and the great 
affection and zeal he had continually mini- 
feſted for the happineſs of his people- 
Richard's new miniſters were mem of em- 
nent capacity and unblemiſhed morals. His. 
own manner of living was ſplendid to extrava- 
gance : all at court was muſic, feaſting, and 


rejoicing. In November 1397, another par- 
hament was called, which confirmed the act 
for the king's full enjoyment of his ro N. 


And they were thoroughly ſatisfied wi 
chard's conduct during the whole N : 
In 93" the famous ſtatute; of . 
was paſſed againſt all that purchaſed or fol- 
licited in the court of Rome any tranſlation 
of bifhops, bulls,” ſentences of -excommunt- 
cation, or any thing elfe, to n of 
the big his crown and dignity. 
The next year, the queen die at 5 
palace of Sheen, great! why hoot; by. 0 
cr 
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Hler death made fo deep an impreſſion on 
Richard, that he was 1 ſome time quite 
diſconſolate; and could never after bear the 
fight of that palace. This melancholy event 
confirmed him in his reſolution of going over 

ty Ireland, where the Engliſh-intereſt was 
well nigh loſt, and all things were in the ut- 
moſt confuſion. He landed with. thirty 
thouſand men. The native Iriſh haſtened to 
make their ſubmiſſion, He treated them 
with great clemency, and not oy pard oned, 

s but allotted penſions to their chiefs. He: re- 
; moved the officers by whom they had beet 
oppreſſed: and behaved toward all with ſuch 

lenity and prudence, as acquired not only 
the eſteem, but affection of the whole nation. 
I At his return, the council earneſtly* ad+ 


; 

( 

0 

I 

0 

repreſented the peace wich had bech 
concluded with France, as the reſult of the 5 


King's puſilanimity ; and appeared to lament MW 
that Richard ſhould have degenerated-fo fir ©* 
from the heroic virtues: of /his father. He © 
ſpoke with contempt of the king's perſon and 

government, and aſſerted the lawfulneſe of ha 
throwing of all allegiance to him. Theſe , P 
were inſults that deſerved to be chaſti ſed in Pr 
2 any 
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any ſubject; but that called aloud for puniſh- 
ment in him, whoſe popularity was danger- 
ous, and who more than once had teſhfied 
a diſpofition to rebel. As all his conduct was. 
ſecretly obſerved by the king's emiſſaries, 
Richard at length formed a reſolution of rid- 
ding himſelf of him and his faction. He 
accordingly ordered Glouceſter to be arrefted, 
and ſent over to Calais, at which place there 
was no danger of a reſcue from his numerous: 
adherents, The earls of Arundel and War- 

wick were ſeized at the ſame time; and a 
parliament was ſummoned at Weſtminſter. 5 
This parliament repealed all thoſe acts Wwhick 
had condemned his former minifters.z .and * ' 
revoked the general pardon which the king - :: 
had granted, upon his affuming the reins of _ 
government into his own hands. In conſ 
quence of this, ſeveral of the party of Glou-= > | 
ceſter were impeached. Fitz-Alan, archbi- — 
ſhop of Canterbury, was baniſhed the king- 
dom, and his temporalities ſequeſtered. The 
carl of Arundel vainly pleaded the king's ge- 
neral pardon to ſtop his execution; the earl 
of Warwick ſhewing ſigns of contrition, had 
his life ſpared, but was baniſhed to the Ile of 
e Man. The greateft criminal yet remained; 
and a warraht was accordingly . iſſued to the 
earl mareſchal, governor of Calais, to bring 
H 

and 


over the duke of Glouceſter to take his 

trial, It is probable this nobleman would 
of have ſhared the ſame fate with the reſt of his 
vel party; but he was gy diſpatched in 
In bpriſon: it was ſuppoſed by the king's x 


, 
= 


Fireaſed thoſe animoſities, which had already 


%% 
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The death pb ' fo popular a nobleman in- 


taken root in the kingdom. The appro 
ment of ſome new favourites, contributed ſtill 


— 


more to make the king odious ; but it was 
a ſeemingly little incident, that gave the oc- 


eaſfion for his overthrow. * The duke of 
Hereford (late lord Derby) appeared in par- 


Hament, and accuſed the duke of Norfolk of 


having ſpoken ſeditious words againft his ma- 
jeſty. Norfolk denied the charge; and offer- 
ed to prove his innocence by Coale combat, 
The lords acquieſced in that mode of deter- 
mination ; the time and place were appointed, 
The day arrived, this duel was. to be fought; 
and Hereford, the challenger, firſt appeared 
on a white horſe, gaily capariſoned, armed at 
all points, and holding his drawn ſword, 
When he approached the liſts, the mareſchal 
demanded his name and buſineſs ; to which he 
replied, I am Henry of Lancafter, duke of 
«© Hereford, come hither according to my 
%% duty, againſt Thomas Mowbray, duke of 
Norfolk, a falſe traitor to God and the king, 
«the realm and me.“ Then taking the oath 


8 that his quarrel was juſt and true, he deſired 
to enter the liſts, which being granted, be 


ſheathed his ſword, pulled down his beaver, 
croſſed himſelf on the forchead, ſeized his 
lance, paſſed the barrier, alighted, and: fat 
down in a chair of green velvet, placed at one 
end of the liſts, He had' ſcarce taken his ſeat 
when the king came into the field with great 
pomp, attended by the lords, and ten thou- 


land men at arms. His majeſty being Teated 
* \ * s in 
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in his chair of ſtate, the LHng at arms : pro- 
claimed, that none but ſuch as were appointed 
to marſhal the field, ſhould preſume to touch 


the liſts upon pain of death. Then another 


herald: proclauned, ,;** Behold: here Henry 


© of Lancaſter, duke of Hereford; Who has 


entered the liſts to perform his devair 
«© againſt Thomas Mowbray; duke of Nor- 
<© folk, on pain of being counted falſe and re- 
creant.” Juſt then the duke of Norfolk appeared 


in arms, mounted vwrith a coat of arms of crim-· 


fon velvet embroidered with lions of falver; 
and mulberry; trees; and having taken his 


oath before the conſtable and mareſchal, en- 


tered the field, exclaiming aloud, God de- 


«© fend the right! Then alighting from his 
zair of Erimſon + 


horſe, he placed himſelf in a c 
goniſt, at the other 


velvet oppoſite to his antag 
end of liſts. After vrhich, the mareſchal 
having meaſured their lances, delivered one 
to the challenger, and ſent a knight with the 
other to the duke of Norfolk; and proclama- 
tion was made that they ſhould prepare for 
combat. Accordingly, mounting their horſes, 
and cloſing their beavers, they fixed their laun- 


ces, and the 2 ſounded the charge. The 
1 | 


duke of Heref gan his career with great 
violence; but, before he could join his anta- 
goniſt, the king threw down his warder, and 


the heralds interpoſed. By the adyice and 
authority of his parliamentary commihoners, 
he ſtopped-the: combat, and ordered both the 
combatants to leave the kingdom. The duke 

of Norfolk he baniſhed for life, but the duke - 


of Hereford only for ten years. Thus the 
500 ME one 
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one was condemned to exile without being 
out being convicted of any crime. The duke 
of Norfolk was overwhelmed ky, 


with grief z the 
retired to Venice, where, in à little time he 
died of a broken heart. Hereford's behaviour 
on this occafion was ſubmiſſive, which ſo 
pleaſed the king, that he ſhortened the date 
of his haniſhment four years; and he alſo 
granted him letters patent, enſuring him the 
enjoyment of any inheritance which ſhould 
fall to him during his abſence. The earl of 
Hereford retiring into Flanders, and from 
thence to Paris, found a favourable reception 
from the French king. He even opened 3 
treaty of marriage with the daughter of the 
duke of Berry, uncle to the king af France 
but was prevented from completing the alli. 
ance by Richard, ho, dreading his increaſs 
ing power, ſent over the earl of Saliſbury to 
Paris, with inſtructions to break the match; 
Such an unexpected injury could not fail to 
ravate the reſentment of Hereford ; but 

he had ſtill more cogent reaſons for 
upon the death of bis father, the duke of 
Lancaſter, which happened ſhortly after. 
+ Richard, as we before obſerved, had given 
him letters patent, empowering him to poſ- 
ſeſs any accidental fucceſſions that ſhould fall 
to him while abroad; but being now afraid 
of ſtrengthening his hands, he retained the 
eſhon of the Lancaſter eſtate to himſelf, 
This enflamed the reſentment bf 'Hereford, 
He now ſet no bounds to his indignation; 
but formed a deſign of dethroning him. þ ry 
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" RICHARD n. 3K 
deed, no man could be better qualiſied for an 
enterprize of this nature: he was cool, cau- 
tious, diſcerning, and reſolute. He had 


ſerved with diſtinction againſt the infidels of 
Lithuania; was the idol of the ſoldiery, 


and the people; he was immenſely rich, and 


by blood, or alliance, connected with all the 
great families of the nation. On the other 
hand, the king gave himſelf up to a ſoft effe- 
minate life. fis miniſters following the ex- 
ample of their ſovereign, gave little attention 
to buſineſs; but ſaw, without any concern, 
the nation ſinking inta contempt. In this 
fituation, people naturally tutned their eyes 
upon the baniſhed earl. They only waited 
for the abſence of the king: and this oppor- 
tunity quickly offered, | 
The earl of Marche, the king's lieutenant 
in Ireland, was ſlain in a ſkirmiſh with the 
natives; which ſo incenſed Richard, that, 
he reſolved, with a numerous army, to re- 
venge his death in perſon. The duke of 
Lancaſter (for that was the title which Here- 
ford aſſumed, upon the death of his father) 
being informed of Richard's departure for 
Ireland, inſtantly embarked at Nantz, with a 
retinue of fixty perſons, in three ſmall veſſels, 
and landed at Ravenſpur in Yorkſhire. The 


earl of Northumberland together with Henry 
Percy, his fon, who, from his ardent valour, 
was ſurnamed Hotſpur, immediately joined 
him with their. forces. After this the con- 


courſe of people coming to liſt under his ban- 

ner was ſo great, that in a few days his army 

amounted to threeſcore thouſand men. T% 
8 


found he had not above fix thouſand men Kft. 


— 
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The duke of Vork had been left guardian 
of the realm during Richard's abſence ; but 


the moſt powerful perſons who eſpouſed the 
king's intereſts were then with him in Ireland. 


The duke, however aſſembled a body of forty 


thouſand men at St. Alban's. Hereford: from 


5 beginning gave out that he only aimed at 


e recovery of his patrimony. He entreated 


the duke of Vork not to oppoſe a loyal and 
humble ſuppliant in the recovery of his juſt 


rights; but to concur in a meaſure that was 
more likely to promote the king's honour, 
than injure his intereſts, York was deceiyed 
by theſe ſpecious profeſſions; he declared, 
that he would not only approve, but aſſiſt him 


in his pretenſions; and both armies meeting, 


embraced with acclamations of joy. | 
Whilſt theſe things were nranſiing in Eng- 
land, Richard continued in Ireland in perfect 
ſecurity. Contrary winds, which continued 
for three weeks together, prevented his re- 
ceiving any news of the rebellion. Upon the 


. firſt information, he reſolved to go immedi- 
ately over to fight the enemy in perſon, | But 


he was conſtrained to ſtay, till he could pre- 
pare ſhips to tranſport all his forces. This 
delay completed his ruin; ſo that when he 
landed at Milford-haven with a body of 


twenty thouſand men, he had the mortifica- 
tion to find, that his force was every way in- 
ferior to that of the enemy. He now, there- 
fore, ſaw himſelf in a_ dreadful fituation, 
without any friend on whom to rely. H. 


little army gradually deſerted him, till he 


He 
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He then ſaw no other hopes but to throw him 
ſelf upon the generoſity of his enemy. He ſent 
Hereford word, that he defired a conference. 
For this purpoſe, the earl appointed him to 
meet at a caſtle within about ten miles of 
Cheſter, 1 where he came the next day with 
his whole army. Richard, who came the 
day before, deſcrying his rival's approach 
from the walls, went down to receive him; 
while Hereford, after ſome ceremony, enter- 
ed the caſtle in complete armour, only his 
head was bare, in compliment to the fallen 
king, Richard received him with that open 
air for which he had been remarkable. M 
lord the king, returned the earl, with a 
cool, reſpectful bow, I am come ſooner 
than you appointed; becauſe your people 
« ſay, that for one and twenty years you 
© have governed with indiſcretion. They 
Hare very ill ſatisſied with your conduct; 
„but, if it pleaſe God, I will help you to 
«© govern them better for the time to come.“ 
To this declaration the king made no other 
anſwer, but Fair coufin, ſince it pleaſes 
you, it pleaſes us likewiſe.”? | 

But this was not the only mortification the 
unfortunate Richard was to endure. - Here- 
ford ordered the king's horſes to be brought 
out of the ſtable ; and two wretched animals 
being. produced, Richard was placed upon 
one, and his favourite, the earl of Saliſbury 
upon the other. In this mean equipage they 
rode to Chefter ; and were conveyed to the 
caſtle, with a great noiſe of trumpets, and 
through a vaſt concourſe of people. Thus he 


was led triumphantly along, from town to 
| town, 
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town, amidſt multitudes who ſcoffed at him, 
and extolled his rival.“ Long live the good 
duke of Lancaſter, our dehverer !” was the 
general cry; but as for the king, to uſe the 
pathetic words of the poet, None cryed,. 
God bleſs him.” Thus, after repeated indig- 
nities, he was confined a cloſe priſoner in the 
Tower; there, if poſſible, to undergo a ſtill 
greater variety of ſtudied infolence. He was 
ſoon required to ſign a deed, by which he re- 
nounced his crown. Upon this Hereford 
founded his principal claim; but willing to 
fortify his pretenſions, he called a parliament, 
which on readily brought to approve and 
confirm his claims. A frivolous charge of 
thirty-three articles was drawn up, and found: 
valid againſt the- king ; upon which he was 
ſolemnly depoſed, and the earl of Hereford 
elected in his ſtead, by the title of Henry IV. 
Thus began the conteſt between the houſes 
of York and Lancaſter; which, for ſeveral 
years after, deluged the kingdom with blood, 

When Richard was depoſed, the earl of Nor- 
thumberland made a motion in the houſe of 
eers, with regard to his future treatment. 
hey replied, he ſhould be impriſoned in 
ſome ſecure place, where his partizans ſhould 
not be able to find him. This was according- 
ly put in practice; but while he continued 
alive, the uſurper could not reſt. He wiſhed, 
for Richard's death; in conſequence of 
which, one of thoſe aſſaſſins that are found 
in every court, ready to commit the moſt 
horrid crimes, went down to the place of this 


unfortunate monarch's confinement, in the 
caſtle 


4 


« 
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caſtle. of Pomfret ; and, with eight of his 
followers, ruſhed into has appartment. The 


king concluding their deſign was to e. 


his life, reſolved not to fall unrevenged, 


wherefore, wreſting a pole-ax from one of 


the murderers, he ſoon laid four of them dead 
at his feet. But he was at length overpow- 


ered, and ſtruck dead by the blow of a pole- 
ax. Thus died the unfortunate Richard, 


in the thirty- fourth year of his age, and 


the twenty-third of his reign. Though his 


conduct was not always unblameable, yet the 


puniſhment he ſuffered was greater than his 


offences; and in the end, his ſufferings made 
more converts to his cauſe, than his moſt 
meritorious actions could have done. He 
left no poſterity. | 

It is exceeding hard to diſcover, what the 
real faults of king Richard were : only, that 
he loved his favourites too well; that he 
puniſhed ſome rebellious nobles, and that he 
unjuſtly baniſhed the duke of Hereford. It 


is ſtrange, his ſucceſſor and murderer, did 


not invent ſome crimes for him, 1n order to 
juſtify himſelf, He does not appear to have 


wanted either courage, conduct, or under- 


ſanding : he had good-nature, courteſy and 
affability, perhaps to an exceſs : but he ſeems 
to have been too open, frank and unſuſpici- 
ous. Upon the whole, he was, if not of a 


faultleſs, yet of an amiable character. How 


then came he to be ſo unfortunate ?---Gad 


putteth down one, and ſetteth up another! 


End of the Firſt Volume. 
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